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THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


BOOK I. 

Thb revolutions of tlie Luman mind are gradual like the 
periods in tite progress of tULtiaas. They resoffibio the piocess 
of vegetation, wliioh enlarges the plant, though the eye is 
unable to measure that increase while it is being eifectem 

In all beings God has proportioned this period of growth to 
-the length of existence which ho destines to them. Man, who 
ia to live for a century, grows for five and twenty years, or 
even longer. Nations, which are to live through two or three 
ehousancf years, dave revoi'ut'ions ofa'eveibpmentr — or" cdiMiooii', 
youth, manhood, and at length old age, which last not less 
than two or three centuries. The dii&eulty with the vulgar is, 
amid those convulsive phenomena which mark the revolutions 
of a nation, to distinguish the crises of growth from those Of 
■decay, youth from old age, and life from death. 

Superficial philosophers deceive themselves in this : they 
imagine a nation in decline, because her ancient institutions 
aie giving way. In their eyes she is about to expire, when, 
in fact she is renewing her youth. This was said of France 
when, at the commencement of the first revolution, her ahso- 
lute monarchy perished. It was said at the dissolution of 
the feudal system ; it was said at the fall of theocracy j it 
is ropoated this clay on the extinction of constitutional mo- 
narchy. 

But they are deceived. France is yonng. She may ex- 
haust many modes of rule before she will bavo exhausted 
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chabjICTer or national revolutions. 


tlie vigorous iutellcctusil life with which God has endowed 
her race. 

There is one sure means of avoiding error respecting the 
character of such crises; it is to inarK well the governing 
element in a revolution. Revolutions produced by a vice, by 
an individual, by the orinies or the isolated greatness of a 
man, by ambition, wbetlior personal or natioi^, by rivalry 
between two dynasties, by thirst of conquest or of blood, by 
unjust ideas oi national glory, above all, by hatred between 
different dosses of citizens ; such revolutions arc the proludes 
of decoy, the signs of decomposition and death, in a nation or 
a race. But if revolutions arc tlio product of a moral prin- 
ciple, of an idea, of a logical process, of conviction, of senti- 
ment, of an aspiration, undefined aud vague though it be, 
towards an improved order of government and society, of 
a desire to develop and perfect the relations between citizen 
and citizen, between people and people ; if they embody 
a lofty ideal, instead of an abject passion, such revolutions 
attest, even in their catastrophes and temporary aberrations, a 
youth and vitality which promises long and glorious seasons 
of growth. 

Such was the character of the Rrench revolution of 1789 ; 
and such is the chaiacter of the second French revolution 
of 1848. 

The revolution of 1848 is nothing more than a continuation 
of the former, with fewer elements of disorder, and greater 
elements of progress. In both it was a moral idea which 
exploded on the world. This idea, this principle, is Tan 
rnopLE j — ^the people who, in 1789, relieved themselves from 
the pressure of servitude and ignorance, from privileged 
classes and an absolute monarchy; the people which, in 
1848, freed themselves from the oligarchy of the few, and 
a too stringent and exclusive oonstitutionid monarchy ; — ^the 
germination in the government of the rights and interests of 
the masses. 

This principle or idea of the people, this accession of the 
masses to political power, whatever difficulties a demooratio 
phenomenon so novel presents to statesmen, is a moral truth 
equally palpable to the understanding and the heart of the 
philosopher. The revolution which bears in its bosom snoh 
an idea is a vital not a moital revolution. With God’s help, 
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the nation shall come forth from ihforti£cd in right, in might, 
and in virtue. 

Its course may be impeded by the ignorance of the masses, 
by the impatience of the nation, by the factions or sophisms 
of men 'teho desire to substitute their individualities for the 
people. But it will end in tho removal of such men ; it ivill 
fathom their sophisms, and will develop those germs of reason, 
Justice, and virtue, which God has implanted in the blood of 
tho French race. 

In this second crisis of the French revolution I havo borne 
my part. 1 am about to attempt to detail its history, so as 
to be useful to my country, by showing her hor own image at 
one of the greatest epochs of her existonco, and to illustrate 
our own times before tho eyes of posterity. 

I shall devote very fow words to explain the causes of the 
present revolution ; other writers will devote to it more of 
space and leisure. I hasten to my narrative. 

The revolution which was enacted during the years be- 
tween 1789 and 1800, had wearied France and the world by 
its debates, its convulsions, its magnificence, and its crimes. 
France, by a reaction equally melancholy and natural, be- 
came enamoured of despotism — the despotism of a soldier of 
geniua I have said genius — ^let me explain myself,* 1 speak 
only of the genius of victory, and the genius of absolutism. 

i^apoleon, who possessed the genius of the comp, was far 
from joining with it the genius of society. Had he been so 
endowed, the revolution itself would have marched in array 
beneath his eagles. On the contrary, he made it recoil, and 
thrust it back to the middle ages. He either betrayed his 
times, or he did not comprehend them. His reign was but a 
severe discipline imposed upon a nation. He was to Franco 
what fatalism is to free-will — a degradation, adored and 
sublime, hut a degradation bUQ. A people can only he great 
in and by itsdf ; never in or by the grandour of him who 
crushes whilst he rules it. The greater Napoleon became, 
tho more attenuated were philosophy and freedom. 

After the fall of Napoleon, the exiled brothers of Louis XYI. 
returned, somewhat impressed with the ideas of 1789, and 
acclimatized to liberty by their long sojourn among a fine 
people in England. 

Strange it is, but true, that the counter revolution fell from 
B 2 
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BEVOLUIIOS OF 1830. 


the imperial throne in the poreon of Kapoleon, and hj tho 
hands of fereigneis. With her ancient dynasty, tho pro- 
scribed race of the Bonrhons, the revolution of 1780 re-onteied 
France. 

It f^as with the constitutional charter in hand that they 
were accepted W France. With their return to power, she 
recognized the cfcotrines of Miraheau, and tho testament be- 
queathed to her by her constituent assembly. Louis XVIII. 
observed it faithfully, and died in peace overshadowed by the 
idea of 1789. Charles X. had too keen leminiscences of his 
descent. lie thought he might sport with the charter, which 
secured to Franco all that she retained of her revolution. He 
grew groy and died in exile, and dragged thither his grand- 
son, punished in the very ciadle for his ancestors antiquated 
ideas and frivolity of character. 

Louis Philippe d’Orldans was called to the throne as the 
living and crowned revolution of 1789. That prince is still 
living, hut as the distance between the throne and exile 
is scarcely less than that between life and death, I shall 
speak of him with the same freedom as if he had ceased to 
exist. Living, I never flattered him ; I held myself at a 
respectful distance from his sovereignty and from his favours ; 
exiled and dead to our empire, I will not offend him. - Exile 
and old age demand from the heart of man even more respect 
than does the tomb. France bad the right to dismiss him 
from the throne; history, as I think, wfll neither have the 
right to hate or to despise him. The man, of himself, holds a 
conspicuous place in the mign, and his reign will also All a 
conspicuous place in history. Nothing is so little as to vilify 
an enemy; the people which has succeeded Louis Philippe 
needs not to employ the royal subterfuge of loading its pre- 
decessors with opprobrium. The people is high enough to 
measure itself against a dethroned monarch, and can afford 
to allow his fall stature to the sovereign whom it has super- 
seded. 

Louis Philippe d'Orldans, although a prince of the hlood, 
was of a revolutionary race. Ilis father bad stained himself 
with some of tho moat melancholy excesses of tho Convention. 
Ho was associated rather vrith the crimes than with the glory 
of the epoch. In the eyes of the revolution of 1830, tho 
faulto of the father were pledgee for the son. 
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Louis Philippe, hoirerer, was too honest and too wise to 
fulfil to the levolution which raised him to the throne the san- 
guinary promises implied by his name. Natnie had made him 
a man of probity and moderation; exile and experience had 
made him a politician. The difficulty which in early life he 
had found in playing his part as a jirinoe amongst democrats, 
and as a democrat amongst princes, had made him supple to 
circumstances, patient of events, and temporizing with for- 
tune. He had a pieaentimcnt that destiny decrood him a 
throne. Meantimo he reposed in the quiet enjoyment of 
domostio life, characterized by all the amenities and virtues 
by which it can be graced. Ho at the same time preserved 
deference for the reigning sovereign, and had a smile of in- 
telligence for opposing parties, without however at any time 
encouraging them by a criming complicity. 

Studious, reflective, enlightened, profoundly versed in all 
matters which concerned the internal regulation of empires, a 
diplomatist equal to Mazarin or Talleyrand, possessed of easy 
fluency of expression which resembled eloquence as far as con- 
versation can resemble dissertation, a model as a husband and 
father, to a nation which loves to see domestic virtue upon 
the throne, gentle, humane, pacific, bom brave, but with a 
honor of bloodshed, it may be said that nature and circum- 
stances had furnished him with all the qualities, one only 
excepted, which make a king beloved. That exception was 
greatness. 

For the greatness that he wanted, he substituted that 
secondary quality which men of mediocrity admire and great 
men disdain — cleverness. He used it, and he abused it. In 
some of the manifestations of this political dexterity, he 
descended from his character to tricks which would have 
been condemned in a private individual. What were they, 
then, in a king ? 

Such was the dishonour which he permitted his ministers 
to cast upon a princess of his house. The duchess of Berry, 
his niece, disputed the throne with him. Ho suffered tlio 
veil of her private life to be lifted. If this act, the most 
immoiol of his reign, was done to avoid bloodshed, he must 
he pitied ; if it was permitted by personal ambition, it should 
be stigmatized. 

Three parties were struggling around the throne : the 
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the imperial throne in the person of Napoleon, and by the 
hands of foieigners. TVith her ancient dynasty, the pro- 
scribed race of the Bourbons, the revolution of 178.0 re-entered 
Prance. 

It was with the constitutional charter in hand that they 
were accepted by Fiance. "With their return to power, sho 
recognised the doctrines of Mirabeau, and the testament be- 
queathed to her by her constituent assembly. Louis XVIIT. 
observed it faithfully, and died in peace oveishadowed by the 
idea of 1789. Charles X. had too keen leminiscences of hi' 
descent, lie thought he might sport with the chaiter, which 
secured to France all that sho retained of her revolution. lie 
grew grey and died in exile, and dragged thither his giand- 
son, punished in the very ciadle for his ancestor's antiquated 
ideas and frivolity of character. 

Louis Philippa d'Orlgans was called to the throne os the 
living and crowned revolution of 1789. That prince is still 
living, but as the distance between the throne and exilo 
is scarcely less than that between lifo and death, I shall 
speak of him with the same fieodom as if he had ceased to 
exist. Living, I never flattered him ; I held myself at a 
respectful distance from his sovereignty and from his favours ; 
exiled and dead to our empire, I will not offend him. Exilo 
and old ago demand from the heart of man even more respect 
than does the tomb. France had the right to dismiss him 
from the throne ; history, as I think, wdl neither have the 
right to hate or to despise him. The man, of himself, holds a 
conspicuous place in the reign, and his reign will also flll a 
conspicuous place in history. Nothing is so little as to vilify 
an enemy i the people which has succeeded Louis Philippe 
needs not to employ the royal subterfuge of loading its pro- 
deeassors with opprobrium. The people is high enough to 
measure itself against a dethroned monarch, and can afford 
to allow his full stature to the sovereign whom it has super- 
seded. 

Louis Philippe d’Orldans, although a prince of the blood, 
was of a revolutionaiy lacc. His father bad stained himself 
with some of the most melancholy excesses of the Coiivontiou. 
He was associated rather with the crimes than with the glory 
of the epoch. In the eyes of the i evolution of 1830, the 
fruits of the father were pledges for the son. 
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Louis Philippe, however, was too honest and too wise to 
fulfil to the revolution which raised him to the throne the san- 
guinary promises implied by his name. N'ature had made him 
a man of probity and moderation; exile and experience had 
made him a politician. The difficulty which in early life ho 
had found in playing his part as a prince amongst democrats, 
and as a democrat amongst princes, had made him supple to 
circumstances, patient of events, and temporizing with for- 
tune. He hod a presentiment that destiny decreed him a 
throne. Mcontimo he reposed in the quiet enjoyment of 
domestic life, characterized by all the amenities and virtues 
by which it can be graced, lie at the same time preserved 
deference for the reigning sovereign, and had a smile of in- 
telligence for opposing parties, without however at any time 
enoouiaging them by a crimind complicity. 

Studious, refleotivc, enlightened, profoundly versed in all 
matters which concerned the internal regulation of empires, a 
diplomatist equal to Mazarin or Talleyrand, possessed of easy 
fluency of expression which resembled eloquence as far as con- 
versation can resemble dissertation, a model os a husband and 
father, to a nation which loros to see domestic virtue upon 
the throne, gentle, humane, pacific, bom brave, but vrith a 
horror of bloodshed, it may be said that nature and circum- 
stances had furnished him with all the qualities, one only 
excepted, which make a king beloved. That exception was 


For the greatness that he wanted, he substituted that 
secondary quality which men of mediociity admire and great 
men disdain — cleverness. He used it, and he abused it. In 
some of the manifestations of this political dexterity, he 
descended from his character to tiicks which would have 


been condemned in a private individual. "What were they, 
then, in a king ? 

Such was the dishonour which he permitted his ministers 
to cast upon a princess of his house. The duchess of Berry, 
his niece, disputed the throne with him. He suffered the 
veil of her private life to be lifted. If this act, the most 
immoral of his reign, was done to avoid bloodshed, ho must 
he pitied ; if it was permitted by personal ambition, it should 
he stigmatized. 


Three parties were stiuggling around the throne ; the 
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republican party, from whom Ibe timid indecision of Lafay- 
ette sniFcred the republic to be wrested in 1830; the legiti- 
matists, who adored tho eldest branch of the Bourbons as a 
dogma, and abhorred tho younger as a profanation of mo- 
narchy ; and the liberal and constitution^ party, composing 
the great majority of the nation. This party recognized in 
Xiouis Philippe tho living union between royalty and a 
republic, the last embodiment of an hereditary dynasty, the 
last hopo of monarchy. 

It does not fall within our plan to show bow the king 
baffled the republicans, who never ceased to conspire against 
bis reign, whilst particular fanatics plotted against his life ; 
bow he circumvented the legitimatists, who for eighteen 
years maintained towards his government a hostile neutrality ; 
bow he manoauvrod between the different shades of the con- 
stitutional party, obtaining sometimes a compliance, some- 
times permission, until he finally surrounded himsolf by a 
contracted oligarchy, either blindly devoted to him, or cor- 
rupt ; by sbortsigbtod courtiers j by public functionaries sup- 
ple and acquiescent ; and by electors sold to bis fortunes. 

Master of nil parties within his dominions, inoffensive or 
obsequious to foreign states, to whom be sacrificed every- 
thing to obtain their tolerance of his dynasty; happy in his 
famUy, surroundod by sons who would bavo been eminent 
citizens if they had not been princes ; seeing his race per- 
petuated to tho third generation, in grandsons whom he com- 
placently nursed for tho throne, surrounded by princesses 
equally pious, lovely, and accomplished — ^respeoted or admired 
— the future appeared to him to ha secured to his fiimily by 
his happy star, and history seemed conquered to his name by 
his success. Ho could hequoath to France a monarchy, 
restored and icinvigorated, to the world peace, and to his 
race three European thrones. His green old age, whose 
powers he had economized by tbe purity of bis ripening 
years, formed tbe anticipated triumph of prudence oyer tbe 
trials of life and the fickleness of fortune. 

Snch was Louis Philippe at the commencement of the year 
1848, AU this perspective was a reality. His enemies 
acknowledged themselves vanquished. All parties deferred 
their hopes, until the day of his death. Beflection was lost 
in the contemplation of sagacity so remarkable, and fortune 
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so coustant. Ho iranted bnt tbe base on irbiob that 'wisdom 
and fortune sbould have stood — ^tbc people. 

Louis Philippe had never comprehended dcmeeracy in its 
entire oharactor. Served by clever and eloquent ministers, 
■who’ wore, however, rather parliamentary men than states- 
men, he had narrowed democracy to the measure of an elected 
dynasty, two chambers, and three hundred thousand electors ; 
the rest of the nation he had left without the pale of political 
right and action. Ue had made the sign and title of sove- 
reignty to consist in a sort of quit-rent, instead of recog- 
nizing and basing that sovereignty on the divine rights of 
man as a being capable of discernment and of will. In a 
word, he and his short-sighted ministers had placed their 
faith in an oligarchy, instead of establishing it on unanimity. 
If Frenohraon wore no longer slaves, they were at least con- 
demned to see tliomsolvos governed by a handful of electoral 
dignitaries, those electors only hoing law-malcers ; while the 
masses were only masses, supporting a government in which 
they had no riiare. Such a government could not hut hocome 
selfish. Such masses could not but become disaffected. 

Other faults of the king, the natural effects of that intoxi- 
cation of spirit which attends upon uninterrupted success, hod 
contributed ineenably to allenato the masses from royalty. 
The people, ignorant of the science of politics, hut imbued 
■with a vague political sentiment, were quick to perceive that 
the nation was sacrificed to the interests, the security, and 
the aggrandizement of a dynasty ; that the relations of France 
■with foreign states were established ■with these objects ; that 
Louis Philippe’s peace was humiliation ; that his alliance 
with England, bought at any price, caused him sometimes to 
wear before Europe the attitude of a British viceroy upon, 
the continent} that the treaties of 1815, the natural but 
transient reaction of the unjust conquests of the empire, would 
under his dynasty become the habitual oonditions of the con- 
tinent with respect to France ; that whilst Britain, Bussia, 
Austria, and Prussia, ivould from year to year extend their 
power on the seas, in the East, in Poland, in Italy, in 
Germany, on the Lower Danube, beyond the Caucasus, and 
on the side of Turkey ; France, interdicted from nggrandize- 
ment, whether maritime, territorial, or political, was propor- 
tionally sinking in the scale of nations, and would find hoi- 
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self insensibly and gmdually reduced to the condition of a 
secondary power. 

Opinion, silently or openly declared by tbe entire masses, 
began to pronounce that Louis Philippe had betrayed the 
revolution ; that he was adopting, one by one, the notions of 
the ancient monarchy, and of the right divine of kings, 
instead of conforming to the democratic spirit of the elective 
monarchy of 1830. 

A parliamentary oligarchy appeared to be the ruling idea 
of this prince, trained in the school of the British govern- 
ment. 

The oligarchy itself was frustrated by the construction of 
the government. A chamber of peers, without power of its 
own, and without the independence given by an hereditary 
constitution, was but the shadow of a senate, whose majority 
could be at an instant continlled or modified by the monarch, 
iu the creation of now senators at will. A chamber of depu- 
tios composed of public functionaries, chosen or rejected by 
the ministry, reflected back the imago of the king, under the 
name of public opinion. 

Undisguised corruption had become a working power of 
the state. Finally, peace, which had until now been the 
blessing and the merit of this reign, was suddenly compromised 
by the ambitions and impolitic marriago of the king's son, 
the duke of Montpensier, with the eventual heiress of tbo 
crown of Spain. 

The alliance^ made simply to promote the interests of a 
dynasty, interrupted the concord of France with England, 
which the nation had maintained somewhat impatiently, but 
which it tolerated for the soke of the interests of commerce 
jand industry, and the liberty of the sea. IFhen she saw this 
alliance suddenly given to the winds for the sake of family 
aggrandizement, France became conscious that in the com- 
plaisant tone, heretofore adopted by her king towards Eng- 
land, there was nothing genuine but ambition ; that on the 
first opportunity her blood, her industrial interests, her com- 
merce, her marine, would be postponed to tbe establish- 
ment of a prince of the house of Orleans at Madrid. She 
hecamo convinced that the padfio policy itself was but poli- 
tical hypooiisy, — a form ot dynastic selfishness. 

From that ^y forward the sovereign, rendered unpopular 
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with tho Tepublicans on account of the throne which he filled, 
and with the legitiniatiats by his usurpation, became obnoxious 
to the peace party, which had hitWto rallied around his 
gorernmeut, because he had by the Spanish marriage hung 
over Franco the menace of war. 

The king still possessed an eloquent ministry, powerful in 
parliament, and agreeable to the court, with strong majori- 
ties in both the chambers. He thought himself invincible 
with this organization of power at his command ; but in truth 
he had in his hands but the mechanism, or, so to speak, the 
vestment of the country ; upon tho nation he had no hold ; 
opinion had passed from him. 

Those politicians of the opposition who wore attached to 
tho monarchical system, but impatient adversaries of the 
ministry, liad spout their strength and energies for seven 
years in sovoro struggles at tho tribune to restore themselves 
to power. 

M. Thiers was the soul, the hood, and the mouthpiece of 
this opposition ; nature had formed him rather for the intornal 
agitator of an assembly, than for tho tribune of a nation. 
There was more of Fox or of Pitt about him than of Mira- 
beau. His orations, which hod done so much to consolidate 
tho monarchy of July during its first years of feebleness, now 
served to root it out from the esteem and the heart of the nation. 
The republican party, too small in the chamber to make 
itself heard there, applauded with secret complaisance the 
catting and spuited attacks directed by this orator against 
the crown. ' 

The audacious assaults, and tho personal criticism of the 
opposition, had indeed acquired an accession of moinl force 
most ruinous to royalty, by borrowing the eloquence of one of 
its old ministers and friends. In the mouth of a worshipper 
of the throne the opposition assumed somewhat of the charac- 
ter of sacrilege. 

.The constant, moderate, and even liberal opposition of M. 
Odillon Barrot, which never descended* to personality, daily 
nursed in the country the honest and healthy notion of 
liberty, without proportionately degrading the respectability 
and authority of the throne. The legitimatists laying aside 
their principles, and confining themselveB to the hostility of 
disaffection and aspersion, found in M. Berryer one of those 
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powerful orators wliom God reserves as tlie consolation of a 
noble but lost cause. 

Guizot, au author, an orator, and a philosopher, was the 
statesman of a stationary monarchy. Ills character, his wit, 
bis talent, his very errors and his sophisms, were luarkod by 
^tiquated proportions. 

All these men are still living — some of them in active life, 
others thrown aside, or in exile. It would be rash or 
cowardly to ikiss judgment upon them. Time has not placed 
them in such a position of remoteness from ourselves that we 
may view thorn with impartiality. Truth lies only in the 
distance. In charactorizing them at this moment, we might 
xisk, on tho one hand, failing to yield the respect which their 
characters demand, and on the other, the tenderness dne to 
fallen fortunes. It suffices for the present to have named 
them. 

Tho nation was calm at the surface, but agitated below. 
There was something like remorse in its prosperity which 
destroyed its pence. Franco felt that in her sleep she was 
being robbed one by one of aU the philosophic truths of 
the revolution of 1789 ; that her governors were materializing 
her, in order to deprive her of the memory and the passion 
of that moral and popular progress, by which, fifty years 
before, she Lad moved the world. Her happiness seemed 
the price of an apostasy. Again she felt herself liumiliatdd, 
and her national existenoo threatened, by a policy which re- 
quired her to bend too much to Europe. She did not wish. 
&i war, hut she desired to hold her ftiir place in the 
rank of nations, to exert her dne inflnence in the world, to 
possess liberty of action, of alliance, and of principle. She 
had lost the dignity of her external aspect. She felt horsolf 
virtually betrayed by the dynasty which sho had imposed 
upon herself in 1830. The king lived too much for his 
family, too little for his people. 

The journals, the daily symptom of the etate of the 
country, expressed, almost unanimously, the general discon- 
tent. They constitute the universal tribune. In them men 
of immense and varied talents spoke to the public with ex- 
haustless perseverance, and with unswerving boldness. Law 
can but '^e cognizance of the words, it cannot arrest tho 
spirit of oppositions or of factions. 

Writers of deen sasraoitv and +riinonoT,donf 
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ability bare adorned tbo corps of tbo journals, from Andrd 
Cbonier to tbe writers of our own day. Camille Desmoulins, 
Mirabcau, Bonald, Bcnjamm Constant, Madamo de Stacl, 
Chateaubriand, Thiers, Carrol, and Guizot, Bertin, Sacy, 
Girardin, Marrast, Chambollc, and a circle of authors, of 
thinkers, economists, and socialists, a new political generation, 
at least equal in talent, and superior in diversity of powers, 
to that which preceded it. They disputed the empire of the 
intellectual world. 

The Journal des Ddbats, which, as being the necessary 
expression of the most essential and permanent interests of 
society, supports successive governments by turns, was edited 
by men matured beneath the influence of authority. It was 
marked by the gravity, the elevation of tone, the disdainful 
sarcasm, and sometimes also by tbe pungent provocation 
which indicate the sense of power. It appeared to share the 
monarchy, and to live amidst tho recollections of the empire. 
The names of all those great official writors who had com- 
bined in conducting it, from the time of M. de Fontancs to 
that of M. Villemain, gave it a prestige of superiority over 
a periodical press younger in years and passions. Tho copious- 
ness and tho impartidity of its parliamentary reports, its 
foreign correspondence, and tho acoumey aud universality of 
its information, gained for it the lead in all the courts and 
diplomatic mrcles of Europe. It was the daily note-hook of 
the cabinet of tho Tuileries. Science, literature, the arts, 
the theatre, philosophy, critiemm, were analyzed, reported, 
and reviewed in its columns, whose gravity was never dull, 
and whose very trifling was racy, with the salience of Aristo- 
phanes, and of Sterne. It was by no trifling literary effort 
that it was enabled to maintain itself for upwards of fifty 
years, and to form, as it may he said to have done, on 
integral part of tho history of France. 

Le Constitutionnel and Ze Oourrier Frangais had each 
taken a leading part in the struggle of public opinion against 
the restoration. They had popularized among the masses the 
philosophy of tho eighteenth century. Under the younger 
branch they no longer contended against dynasty, and con- 
fined themselves to attacks upon tbe ministry and tbe majori- 
ties in tbe chambers. 

La Presse, more recently established, bad in a few years 
gained to itself a wide territoiy of public opinion. Its spirit 
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-was tliat of ecleoticism applied to the times ; of liheralism with- 
out revolutionary prejadices ; and of oonstitutioual monarchy 
without ministerial servility. A man of a mind and style 
alike daring, hazarded all his thoughts in this journal. At one 
time supporting, at another undermining, hut always standing 
alone. His fearlessness first astonished, and then subjugated 
opinion. The public, even while it censured, was attracted 
by the boldness of his pen. A lady, already illustrious 
by her poetry, added her grace to his strength. Her letters 
on politics, manners, and customs, appeared weekly under 
a fictitious signature. All France was in the secret, and read 
beneath the disguise an already celebrated name. She only 
varied the charm of that name by making over to the public 
her intellectual grace, her cloq^uence, and her good sense. 

La SiScht less elevated in its tone and ideas, was oir- 
culatod amongst the people engaged in business, as well in 
the country as in the cities. Its rectitude and impartiality 
gained for it suoocss. It did much good, without making 
great noise, by seeking to familiarize to the people the spirit 
rather than the forms of a republic, and undertaking the 
education of that laborious country class, who need a coinage 
of ready-struok ideas as their daily circulating medium. 
Jlf. Cambolle stamped it with the impress of his own honesty, 
and his courageous, persevering moderation. The SiicU, in 
his hands, became the embodiment of a healthy domooratio 
opinion. It was more than a journal ; it was the catechism 
of the constitution. 

La Gaxette de France less represented a party than a 
man. M. de Genoudo, with a spirit at once supple and im- 
perious, bowed to the times, in the delusive belief that he 
would at length succeed in bending the times to himself. 
Born to the political world with the restoration, a priest and 
a citizen ; a pupil and friend of Bonald, Sommenais, Chateau- 
briand, and YiUMe, he held the legitimacy of hereditary 
power as a dogma of conscience. States were but families 
in his eyes. lie deceived himself : states ate nations ; and 
nations, once beyond infancy, are only destined to the tutelage 
of reason and morality. The family is the human race. 
The father is not the king, but God, 

M. da Genoude, however, and his school, with persistiva 
artifice, accommodated their dogma to the spirit of the timea 
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Legitimatist as be was, lie was more liberal than the repub- 
licans. All that activity, address, courage, and fertilit;^ of re- 
source could bring to aid a cause be enlisted in bis journal. 
He capped siiccessire administrations ; but whilst he under- 
mined them, he was left alone in his dogma and his indi- 
viduality. It was the opposition of the right divine to every 
human attempt at government independently. He exulted 
over every disaster. Ha prophesied every fall. His eveiy 
denunciation of men and systems was stamped with infalli- 
bility. 

Hnmbers of disaffected spirits, left behind by the times, 
enj'oyed his continual reproaches of government, whom he 
charged with impotence, and his constant defiance of the 
supporters of the reigning dynasty. Oppositions holding 
views diametrically diverse, aU alike attacked the common 
enemy. M. de Genoude was no more an individual ; ho 
became a system. The Gazette de France was no longer a 
mere journal ; it was tbo anathema of tlio dynasty. 

he National was tbo journal of republican opinion, the 
corner-stone of the coming revolution. The icpublio being, 
however, to the masses nothing more than a remote presenti- 
ment, that journal bad not very wide circulation in the couu- 
tiy. It was road with a certain curiosity of mind which 
desired to penetrate into the possible or probable events of the 
future. It was the prophetic satire rather than the philosophy 
of the republican party w hicb found embodiment in its columns. 
It maintained a sort of neutral and undecided ground between 
ibe acceptance of the monarohical government and the absolute 
profession of republican faith. Sometimes it appeared too 
closely allied with the mere dynastic opposition. The joui-nal 
lost few occasions of supporting the opinions, tactics, and poli- 
tical views of M. Thiers. It was suspected of a secret undeiv 
standing with that statesman touching the reversion of the 
dynasty, or at least of complacence for his party. 

Marrast was its editor. He was the moderate Camille 
Desmoulins of the future republic. H ever did ease, flexibility, 
startling effect, colouring, French or Attic saliency, adorn with 
more artful graces the weapon of a polemic in the hand of a g.ay 
Aristophanes. His wit resembled the lightning, which dazzles 
and menaces at the same moment, whilst it exhibits its flashes 
at once in every point of the horizon. So capricious and so 
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skilful was it, tkat it amused and dazzled even those whom it 
was about to strike. But malicious archness rather than 
hatred was the genius of his stylo. His pages wore unsullied 
by a sanguinary picture, an ill-omened recollection, or an uu- 
oalled-for provocation. Beneath his briUianco a spirit of im- 
partiality, possibly of scepticism, might bo discerned. His was 
the voluptuousness of the political artist, rather than the grim 
fanaticism of the seotoj^y. Horror of the vulgar, disgust at 
Jacobiuism, hatred of pioscription, tasto for letters, eloquence, 
tolerance, exultation in liberty — ^these formed the republican 
itleal of Marrmst. Ills rovolntion was the creation of an 
imaginative mind, and of a heart of feminine tendernoss. 

Another journal gained a place in public opinion, which in 
somo degree rivallod the National. It was the B6forme. 
That paper represented the extreme left, the uncompromising 
republic — democratic revolution at all hazards. It was sup- 
posed to embody the political inspirations of M. Ledru Itollin, 
and of throe or four important deputies of the chamber. It 
was a revival of the voice of the Convention fifty years after its 
straggles and its terrors. It was the Mountain with its fmy 
and its thunder, in the midst of a time of peace and serenity ; 
it spoke the acoents of Danton in a political academy ; of 
Jacobinism oxbumed from the souls of those who perished in 
1794. It was antagonistic to the forthcoming republic, by 
seeking to constitute it on the model of the former one, amidst 
totally dissimilar circumstances. 

La Rifomm, in order to stir the people more deeply, and to 
gain the adherence of prootical men, whom it desired to lead 
on to the accomplishment of its objects, now and then bordered 
on what is termed socialism. 'Without joining itself with any 
of the sects devoted to the radical subrersion and recou- 
strnction of the social system, such as those of St. Simon, or 
Founior, that for the organization of labour, or for the pro- 
motion of communism, the hurled anathemas against 

the existing older of things. Beneath the snrfaco of the 
political iCYolution it allowed a glimpse of anothor, which 
consisted in the equalization of property and labour. More 
habitually, however, this journal, repudiating chimerical 
theories, confined its political opposition to direct and mortal 
attacks upon royalty. 

It was edited for the most part by M. Flooon, a man of in- 
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trepid action, of resolute mind, and oven of loyal cliaiactei in 
the war of opinion waged with, his opponents. M. Flocon was 
one of those republicans of the former generation who had per 
trified their creed in secret societies, conspiracies, and dungeons. 
Cold in manner, rough in physiognomy and language, though 
with an exquisite smile, simple and sober in his general ex- 
pression, ho had in his person, in his will, and in his style, 
something of Homan rusticity. Under this rude exterior he 
possessed a soul incapable of bending to fear, but always to bo 
influenced by pity. lie had one adminiatrativo quality rarely 
found in men bred in the habits of the opposition. lie knew 
what he desired, and he desired it at any price. lie aimed at 
an end i that attained, ho desired no more. In a word, he 
knew how to content himself with what appeared to him just, 
practicable, and reasonable, and he could tnm and defend the 
boundaries of his scheme against his own poi-tisans. In M. 
Plocon the piactical man lay beneiith the conspirator. 

A sort of tacit coalition between all the parties represented 
by those journals, aud by other eminent public organa of 
various shades of difibreuco, such as Le Oourrier Frangais, 
La D^mocratie Pacifigue, and Le Commerce, was formed 
against the minhitry of M. Guizot. 

At the close of the session of 184T, the leaders had con- 
certed together a plan of general agitation of Paris and the 
provinces under the form of political banquets. The opposers 
of tho reigning dynasty had taken the initiative in this agi- 
tation ; their impatience was more keen than that of simple 
republicans, in proportion as their ambition was greater. 

M. Thiers, however, held, at least in his own person, in some 
degree aloof from the concerted plan. Perhaps his prescience 
as a statesman and historian admonished him from afar of its 
dangers. Perhaps his hope in perspective of ministerial func- 
tions, after his friends should have triumphed, imposed upon 
him a prudent reserve which he daied courageously to main- 
tain against his party. 

M. Duvergier de Hauianne, a former Mend of Guizot and 
a recent friend of Thiers, eager in a struggle, disinterested after 
a victory, of qualities eminently parliamentary, more proud to 
sway than to reign, with no other passion than that of influence, 
a sincere and courageous patriot, sober in bis views of gloiy, 
and proof against the more vulgar forms of ambition, drew the 
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friends of M. Thiel's, those of M. Barrot, and M. Bnnot him- 
self, into the movement, the watchword of which became — 
electoral reform. 

The parties attached to the National and to the 
forme, perceived with the foresight of zeal, and ■with propor- 
tionate exultation and pleasure, the tendency and bearing of 
this proposition for the banquets — a desporato and revolution- 
ary measure adopted by the dynastic opposition. The repub- 
licans, too feeble in numbers, and too mneh the objects of 
suspicion, to dare or to act alone, were about to have as 
auxiliaries tho very friends of the dynasty, the founders of 
the throno of July, tho authors of the repressive la^s, and 
constituting tho half at least of the national guard and the 
electors. The conspiracy once in movement, whore would it 
stop ? 'Would it bo at a simple change of ministry? Would it be 
at a slight addition of privileged electors to the two hundred 
thousand who by themselves represented the sovereignty of 
the people ? W ould it be at tho abdication of the king ? Would 
it be at the regenoy of a woman or a prince during tho 
minority of the child ? Any of those contingencies must benefit 
their cause. They hastened to subscribe their influence to 
tho Paris banquet. The men opposed to the dynasty did not 
-dare to repulse the republican^ since in them they would 
have alienated aU the number, all the noise and turbulence, 
and all the menace of their demonstrations. The people 
would have lost their interest in them when they no longer 
saw among them their friends and their tribunes. Their 
cfirtise was in appearance identical ; their cry was the same — 
■“ Reform ! " 

A somewhait Carthaginian coalition had been formed in 
1839 by the repugnant components of the opposition chamber; 
and in the press, between M. Gnizot and M. Thiers ; M. Bar- 
Tot and M. Berryer; M. Dufaure and M. Garnior PagSs; 
the republicans and the royalists. This coalition bad dono- 
violence to tho constitutional king, homo M. Thiers to power, 
discouraged tho sincere opposition, ruined our foreign aifaira 
in 1840, and demoralized the representative government. 

The same parties, with the exception of Messrs. Berryer 
and Dufaure, committed tho carao error in opposing the 
ministry of M. Guizot in 1848. They united to overturn 
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tlie 'existiag order of tliiaga, but wanted tbo union which 
would have enabled them to reconstruct. Such coalitions 
cannot but engender min by necessary consequence. Co- 
alitions, impotent to effect good, are necessarily immoral. 
Eovolutions ulone can turn them to profit, and they do profit 
by them in effect. The existing republic is the involuntary work 
of the coalition in parliament of 1S40, and of the coalition for 
agitation in 184ti. Guizot and Thiers formed the first junction ; 
Durergier de llanrannc and Barrot, in forming the second, 
were, though unoonsoionsly, the real authors of the republic. 

The Parisian banquet was the signal for a series of opposi- 
tion banquets in tbo principal towns of tbo kingdom. In 
Bomo of them the ropublioans were united with those men 
whose animosity was chiefly directed against the reigning 
dynasty; and the coalescing parties covered the incongrnity 
and diversity of their objects by vague, elastic pbraaes. In 
others, as at Lille, Dijon, Chalons, and Autun, they openly 
separated. Odillon Barrot and his friends, Ledru Bollin and 
his, refused to lend themselves to a hypocritical alliancs. 
They aimed each at Ms own ends ; the one at a moderate and 
monarchical reform of the electoral law, the other at the 
Tadioal reform of tho government, that is to say, at a repnblio. 

This schism first developed itself at the banquet of Lille. 
M. Barrot refused to sanction it, unless it were consented 
that the token of adhesion to the monarchy should be given, 
by a toast to the king. 

At Dijon and Gfafilons, M. Fiocon and M. Ledru Bollin 
more distinctly marked it, by speeobes which were regarded 
-as preludes to a revolution already accompliehed in the deter- 
mination of their partisans. 

Some members of the parliamentary opposition, of various 
shades of opinion, such as Thiers, Dufanie, and Lamartine, 
abstained from appearing at these banquets. Such turbulent 
demonstrations appeared to them either not to reach, or else 
to exceed, the limits of their opposition ; they feared by their 
presence and sanction to associate the one party in a strngglo 
for revolution, or the other in an ambitious and purely minis- 
terial opposition. They, therefore, with many other members 
of the chamber, maintained their conscience and their indi- 
viduality, and held aloof. 

Another banquet excited much attention in Franco at tMs 

ron. I. o 
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time ; it 'was tLat given to M. de Lamartine on liis reimm 
from the chamber, by his compatriots of Mftcon. This had 
no political design. M. de Lamartine had refused to share in 
the reform banquets, ^ 111011 , in his opinion, were too vague 
and indefinite in their object. Having been adverse to the 
parliamentary coalition from 1838 to 1840, ho could not, ns 
ho thought, consistently with himself, join the aggressive 
parliamentary coalition of 1847. He advanced alone to a 
purpose determined and defined in liis own mind. It would 
have been repugnant to his nature to throw himself into a 
mixed opposition without a common cause, to waU;; in com- 
pany with his opponents to some unknown goal. He had 
openly avowed those sentiments in the JSign PtMic of Mkoon, 
a little journal, widely echoed and quoted by the entire press 
of Paris and the dopf^ments. 

The object of the banquet of Mtloon was to congratulate 
Lamartine, who was exceedingly beloved by his follow- 
citizens, on the success of his History of the Q-irondists, then 
recently published. 

The book had already been read not only in Prance, but 
throughout Europe. In Grormany, Italy, and Spain, trans- 
lations of it had multiplied, as though it formed the daily 
food for men s spirits. By it hearts were moved and intel- 
lects excited to activity. It led imagination and thought 
hack to that great epoch, and those mighty principles, which 
the eighteenth century, pregnant with futurity, had be- 
queathed to the world as it expired, to deliver it from pre- 
judice and tyranny. Its pages mourned the blood guiltily 
shed in anger, ambition, or cowardice, by tbe actors in the 
drama of the republic. They flattered nothing in the dema- 
gogue, excused uothing in the executioner, and sympathized 
with the victima But he was not warped by his sympathy for 
tho vanquished. Whilst he had pity for men and tears for 
women, he still adored philosophy and hberty. Tho vapour 
that rose from the bloody scafibld did not hide from him the 
sacred truths which loomed in the future through the steam of 
the horrid sacrifice ; he boldly dissipated that cloud, punished 
tbo murderers with the scourge of history, but restored to the 
new idea its proper riglitfulness and innocence, avenging it 
from the crimes which had sullied it under the pretence of ad- 
vancing it. He covered tho demagogue with opprobrium, 
and restored true glory to the revolution. 
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In reply to a speech of the mayor of Mdeon, SI. Eoland, 
a young man irho had compromised his office by his poli- 
tical opinions and alliances, M. de Lamartine took occasion 
once more to cxj^ilain his sentiments to the country. Ho 
spoke ns a man devoted both in mind and heart to the cause 
of the liberty of the human mind and the progress of organ- 
ized democracy. 

“ Citizens and frionds,” ho said, “ before I comment on the 
impatience vrhich you are at present disposed to exhibit, 
allow me to thank you for the endurance and constancy 
which led you to hrave with vigorous and imperturbahle 
energy the severity of tho stoim, the blaze of lightning, and 
tho peals of thundor benoath this crumbling roof and these 
tattered tents. Yon have shown that you are truly the 
childrou of those Oauls, who, in more solemn circumstances, 
cried, ‘If the lieavons fall, we will bear them up on the 
points of our lances.’ 

“ But, my friends, let ns go at once to the bottom of this 
demonstration. My recent book wanted a conclusion ; you 
have supplied it That oondumon is, that France now needs 
to study tho spirit of her own revolution ; to imbue herself 
anew in her own prinoiples, puiified and severed from the 
excesses which disgraced and the blood which stained them ; 
and to draw from her past, lessons for her present, and her 
future. 

“Yes, to seek again, after the lapse of half a century, 
beneath the still glowing embers of events, under the still 
disturbed dost of tbe de^, tho original, and, as I trust, the 
immortal spark which kindled in tho soul of a great people 
that ardent flame by which the whole world was lighted np, then 
fired, and then in part consumed. To rekindle, I say, iu the heart 
of succeeding generations, that flame too nearly extinot, to feed 
it lest it slionld die out for ever, and leave France and 
Europe plunged a socond time into the gloom of the dark 
ages. To watch over and purify it, lest Us very compression 
shoidd cause explosion, oonflogration, and ruin. This is tho 
sentiment of my book ; this is the sentiment of the times ; 
shall I, my friends, err, if I say this is your sentiment? 
(Orios of ‘No, no.') 

“ From the oai-licst age of political reason, that is, from 
the age at which we form our opinions, after having lisped as 
o 2 
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children the opinions and prejudices of our nurses, I hayfl 
asked myself, What, then, is the French re7olution ? 

1 “ "Wah it, as the worshippers of the past represent, a great 
sedition of the people, who agitated they knew not why, and 
who, in their mad convulsions, destroyed their church, their 
monarchy, their ranks, their inrtitutions, and their nationality, 
and tore up the very map of Europe ? No, the French revo- 
lution was not a paltry insurrection of the French ; for sedi- 
tion subsides os it arose, and leaves behind it only ruins 
and corpses. The revolution has left its ruins and scaffolds, 
it is true; that is, its remorse and its curse ; but it has left 
also a doctrine, it has left a spirit which will endure and per- 
potuate itself as long os human reason shall exist. 

“ The first doctrines of the beneficent revolution, which this 
philosophy dosired to promote in the world, was ‘ peace 
the extinction of hatred between people and people ; tho re- 
cognition of fraternity between nations. To that we are ad- 
vancing : we enjoy peace. I am not one of those who throw 
back upon the governments they condemn even the benefits 
they confer. Peace will be, as I think, at some future day, 
the expiation held to countervail the faults of this govern- 
ment. ’Whether with the government or against it, whether 
as an historian or as a deputy, as a man or as a pliilosopher, I 
will ever support the doctrine of peace. War is but whole- 
sale murder j wholesale murder is not progress. (Long-con- 
tinued applause.) 

“ If we continue for some years to come to abandon with 
weak inconsistency aU that the French mind won in the late 
struggle, we shall abandon not only all the progress, all the 
intelligence, all the conquests, that modern mind has gained ; 
not only our name, our honour, our intellectual rank, our 
guiding influence over nations, but the memory and the blood 
of those millions of men, combatants or victims, who died to 
seoute our conquests. 

“ The wild people of America say to the Europeans who 
come to drive them from their soil, ‘ If you require us to quit 
our land, suffer us at least to carry with ns the hones of our 
fiithers.' And we too will have the bones of our fathers. 
They consist in tho truths, the intellectual light, won by thorn 
for the world, and which a continually-increasing reaction 
of opinion, hut Ono which must ovontunJly be arrested, would 
fain compel us to repudiate. 
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“ But shall we succeed ? Hero let us examine ; for history 
teaches all things, even the future. Experience is the only 
prophetic inspiration of the wise. 

“ Let us not he too much alarmed by reactions. They 
constitute the natural movement — the flux and reflux of the 
human mind. Allow mo to avail myself of an image bor- 
rowed from the implements of war that many of you have 
handled by land or by sea in the conflict for our rights. 
WJien cannon has given forth its explosion and its charge 
upon tho field of battle, the shock of the detonation gives an 
impulse, which forces the piece back. This is what artillery- 
iiien call the recoil of tho cannon. Political reactions are 
like tho recoil of the cannon ; they are the recoil of ideas. 
The human mind, affrighted by the new truths which the 
revolutions wrought in her name have thrown out before the 
world, shrinks back before her own discoveries, and weakly 
abandons the territory she had gained. But, gentlemen, the 
recoil' is only temporary j other hands step forward and re- 
charge the pacific artillery of human thought, and new ex- 
plosions, not of hall, but of light, restore their empire to the 
truths which seemed surrendered or vanquished. 

“ Let us not, however, dwell too long on the duration of 
those reactions ; let us consider rather what will take place 
when they shall have achieved their exceptional retrograde 
movement. In my opinion, it will be this : — 

“ If that royalty, monarchical in name, democratic in fact, 
adopted by Prance in 1830, comprehends that it is nothing 
more than the sovereignly of the people, reposing above 
electoral storms, and with a crowned head to represent the 
apex of the state — the unity and perpetuity of national power ; 
if modem royalty, the delegated authority of the people, so 
different from ancient roydty, the proprietorship of the 
throne, conriders itself as a magistracy decorated by a 
title which has changed its meaning in the minds of men ; if 
it confines itself to be a respected regulator of the mechanism 
of government, marking and moderating the movements of 
the general will, without thwarting or falsifying them, without 
changing or corrupting their legitimate source — ^public opinion ; 
if it contents itself with being in its own eyes like the frontis- 
piece of some old temple, rebuilt by modems, who place it in 
a oonspieuous part of their now construction, in order to 
impose on the superstitious respect of the crowd, and to 
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bestow on the new edifice some of the traditions and asso- 
ciations of the old one, it inaj subsist, as representative 
royalty, during a sufficient length of time to enable it to 
achieve its work of preparation and transfer ; but the dura- 
tion of its uses will, with our children, be the exact measure 
of the duration of its existence. (Cries of ‘ Hear, hear.’) 

“ Let us hope better thin^ from the wisdom of govern- 
ments which have been enlightened late indeed, yet early 
enough, let us trust, for the preservation of their own 
interests ! Lot us hope well of the 2uobity and energy of 
the public mind, which has recently been agitated by pre- 
sentiments of fear for the public safety. May the presenti- 
ments which wo entertain and avow be for the ruling powers 
as warnings, not as throats. They are not inspired by 
the spirit of faction ! There is nothing of faction in our 
thoughts ! "We are not faction, we are opinion, which is more 
diguified, stronger, and more invincible than faction. (‘ Hear, 
hoar.’) 

“ Well, my friends, symptoms of amelioration in opinion 
strike mo, and perhaps will &tnko you, too ; between the two 
parties who shall decide ? Who sliall be judge ? Shall the 
deciding power be vested, as in our first struggles, in violence, 
op2)ression, and death ? Mo, my friends, thanks to our 
fathers, it shall bo in liberty, the liberty which they have 
bequeathed to us; liberty, which can now wield its own 
pacific arms for its defcnco and its development, without 
pasdou or excess. (Applause.) 

“ Best assured that by these means we shall triumph. 

“ If you ask what is the moral force which shall bend 
the government to the nationnl will, I reply to you, it is the 
sovereignty of ideas, the monarchy of mind, the republic, 
the ti'uo republic, the republic of intellect. In a word, 
our republic is opinion, that modern power whoso very name 
was unknown to antiquity. Sly friends, opinion os a power 
was bom on the day when Outtemberg, whom I have 
designated the author of a new world, produced in the 
invention of printing, the re2Woduotion and indefinite oom- 
municatiou of human thought and reason. Tho irrepressible 
power of opinion doos not need, for the maintenance of 
its sovereignty, either the dagger of revenge, the sword 
of justice, or the scaffold of terror. It preserves the 
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equilibrium between ideas and iustitutioue ; it bolde tbe 
bmonce of the Human mind. 

“ Into one of the scales of this balance, mark you well, 
men will long continue to throw credulity, prejudices (self- 
styled useful), the right divine of kings, distinction of rights 
between divers ranks, hatred between nations, the desire of 
conquest, simoniacal compact between the church and the 
empire, censorship of opinion, tlie compelled silence of the 
tribunes, the indolence and degradation of tbo masses I 

“ Into the other scale, gentlemen, we will throw that 
thing the most impalpable, the most imponderable of all 
the creations of God. Wo will throw in liqut ! — a lay of 
that light which the Pronoh revolution shot forth at tbo close 
of the last century frem a volcano indeed, but from a volcano 
of truths.” (Long-continued applause.) 

This oration, printed on the following day by the entire 
press, expressed in fact the sentiments of the country ; — 
smothered discontent with the ^stom pursued by the king, 
which sacrificed the real and foreign interests of Fiance to 
the aggrandisement of the Orleans family, and philosophic 
and rational love of democratic principles, unshackled by a 
narrow oligarchy of two or three hundred thousand electors 
easily gained over or debauched by the ministry; and, lastly, 
an unafiected fear, shared by almost all, of a revolution which 
would abandon the country to unknown contingencies ; — ^the 
desire of seeing the measures of democracy successively car- 
ried by a represeutative government extended and strength- 
ened — an appeal to moderation, joined with energy in the 
people, and to prudence and reflection on the port of govern- 
ment. The harangue contained no sentiments out of har- 
mony with the honest political conscience of the speaker ; it 
pointed to the fruits promised hy the first revolution, as those 
which were to he reaped, if possible, without a new one ; but 
to the spirit of the revolution as preserved and embodied in 
institutions, under pain of di^ace to France, and oblivion 
to the ideas which constitute the greatness and sacrodness of 
the human mind. It was the faithful expression of the 
public sentiment, the prophetic cry of the soul of the country. 
All that went beyond that language weut boyond the spirit 
of the times. 

M. de Lamartine, fearless of losing the popularity which 
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lie enjoyed, not only in Us own department, but tbrongbout 
France, boldly combated, a few days after, tbe doctrines 
expressed by M. Ledru Rolliu and Us friends at the revolu- 
tionary banquet of Dijon ; exposed to shame the symbols of 
1793, exliibited, it was said, by the same party at the banquet 
of GMlons, and denounced the antisocial doctrines which, 
from the lips of a young orator, had been applauded at the 
communist banquet of Autun. 

“ The banquets," he said, speaking of those of Dijon and 
of ChUona, “ are the tocsin of opinion. Sometimes they 
strike correctly; sometimes they break the metal. Daring 
these manifestations, language has been held which might 
well make the soil to tremble beneath ns, and associations 
revived which the present character of domocraoy might 
enable us to forget. Why call back from a past period what 
ought to be buried with the occasion ? Why these imitations, 
or rather parodies, of 1793 ? Do wo now wish to deliver 
onraelvea from liberty as our fathers thou wished to deliver 
themselves from courts ? I assert that it is not only a folly, 
but an absurdity. It gives to the mtional and orderly demo- 
cracy of the future the character and complexion of the past 
reign of demagogues. It caricatures the public feeling, and 
thus causes it to be misconceived. It cruelly recalls to some 
the terrors under which their fathers died, to others their 
confiscated proper^, or of their temples profaned ; to all, 
those days of sadness, mourning, and terror, which have left 
their gloom upon the country. Each epoch should be consist- 
ent with itself. We are not in 1793, we ore in 1847 ; we 
are the tribes who have crossed the Bed Sea, and will not 
retrace our march ; who have planted their feet on the other 
shore, and desire still to advance, but to advance in peaceful 
order, towards democratic institutions. We see our govern- 
ment self-deceived, and we will warn it ; but in raising our 
voice to do so, we will neither alarm peaceful citizens, nor 
endanger honest opinions or just interests. 

“ Let us watch over ourselves. If we, as leaders of the 
orderly democracy, suffer ourselves to be confounded with 
demagogues, wc are ruined in public opinion. It will be said 
of us, ‘They have their complexion — ^no doubt they are bitten 
with their insanity.’ " 

Speaking on the 14th of November, in reference to tbe com* 
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munist banquet of Autun, M. de Lamartine expressed him- 
self with the same freedom. 

“ Each sentiment has its due limits,” ho ohserred, “which 
it cannot pass without being misunderstood and suffering the 
just punishment, assuming the guise of other opinions by in- 
curring the discredit which attaches to them. Are you honest, 
moderate, patient, in your democracy and your opposition to 
the government ? Come then with us. Are you a faction ? Go 
and conspire in the dark. Are you communists ? Go and 
support your bretliren of the banquet of Autun. Until those 
things are explained, wo stand aloof. AVe desire to rein- 
vigorate our country’s political cxistenco, to give to public 
opinion the consciousness of its power, to create a democracy 
capable of acting by its own intelligence, restrained by its sense 
of dignity ; we dosire to combine without awakening alarm, 
witliout injuring the rich or the poor, the aristocracy or the 
bourgeoisie, the people or religion, the family bond or the 
rights of property. We wish to give to France senates worthy 
of her great national assemhlics, senates worthy of old Atliens 
or of Rome j but we do not wish to reopen the Jacobin dub 1 " 

During these controversies between men who desired to 
ameliorate, and men who desired to destroy, other demon • 
strations, inspired and directed by opposition to the reigning 
family, were multiplied in the north of the kingdom. 

In these M. Odillon Barrot assisted, and gave utterance to 
grave, considerate sentiments, honest and reserved, like his 
character. He and his fiiends stimulated the parliamentary 
opposition. His orations raised more indignation against the 
government, notwithstanding their reserve, than a banquet- 
ing-hall could contain. The people listened at the doors, 
applauded the orator and other speakers of kindred sentiments, 
and escorted them on their entrance or departure from a town. 
The people were becoming accustomed to intervene between 
the ministers and the tribunes. 

At the close of the autumn, the original promoters of these 
anti-ministerial movements tried in vain to moderate them. 
They had been commenced with the idea of rocruiting forces 
for Messrs. Thiers and Barrot, and for the opposition ; they 
had in fact recruited for a revolution. 

Public impulsion always exceeds the limits designed hy 
politicians. Reason or ambition makes the calculation. Fas- 
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sion overleapa it, and of ttis passion the people are the em- 
bodimeni The Tvishes of the leaders had been limited to a 
change of ministry, effected by the pressure of the masses, the 
people already contemplated a change of government ; then 
behind the main, body of the people were sects and factions 
who dreamed of the entire overthrow of the social eompact. 


BOOK II. 

Scon was the state of feeling in France at the close of 
1847, when the king convoked the chambers. The ministry 
and the monarch, astonished bat not alarmed by these demon- 
strations of opinion, regarded them as purely factitious indi- 
cations, as tho wordy parade of sentiments and discontents 
which did not exist in men's minds; they trusted in the 
immense majority that the government possessed in tho 
chambers; in the fidelity of tho army, commanded by the 
princes ; and in the interests of property, industry, and com- 
merce, all repugnant to change. 

A. government essentially material in charactor despised 
the merely intelleotnal elements of opposition. In their eyes 
M. OdUlon Bari'ot was but an eloq[uent man without a pur- 
pose ; M. Ledru BoUin they regarded as a noisy and popular 
man, throwing down the magnificent challenge of a republic, 
without believing in it, in order to mislead and get rid of the 
oppomtion. The press and the banquets they regarded as 
the organs by which impatient ambition appealed to the popu- 
lace under a mortifying sense of its impotence in the national 
representation. 

Crnizot fortified himself in his own self-trust, and in disdain 
of the vulgar, — a fundamental part of his nature. Duchfitel 
sought strength in the skilful management of the different 
parties in the senate, and in the regulation of votes which he 
held under his control. The king comforted himsedf by the 
xecoBeotion that lie had been necessary to the people in 1830 ; 
by the belief that tho firmness of his throne was important to 
Europe at large, and that tho continuance of the continental 
relations with France depended on its stability ; and lastly, 
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by that smilo of fortune, wliich, having long attended and 
dazzled him, ended by blinding him. The&o three personages, 
■who in themselves constituted the prestige, the strength, and 
the vigour of the cabinet, waited, in undoubting confidence that 
aU this movement and noisy opposition would expire at the 
foot of the throne and of the tribune, under the eloquence of 
Guizot, the tactics of Duch&tel, and the old authority of the 
king- 

They doubled not but that the majorities in the two cham- 
bers would emphatically belie the agitation and menaces of 
parties. In order to elicit this contradiction, which they 
desired to be given in the most marked and solemn manner, 
they agreed that tho king's speech to the chambers should 
comment on the conduct of those deputies and peers who had 
assisted in the reform banquets. 

This speech of the king t6 the chambers characterized the 
men. who had associated them^lvos with tho reform banquets 
as being hostile to himself, and blind to results. Many of 
the deputies in tho lower chamber, and a few of tho peers, had 
been so associated. These imprudent expressions served as tho 
principal text in the discussion on the address. That debate 
was animated, hot, and angry. M. Thiers condemned the 
foreign policy which had surrendered Switzerland and Italy ; 
M.de Lamartine, from his own particular point of view, charac- 
terized this exclusively dynastic policy ; — ^Austrian at Rome, 
sacerdotal at Berne, Russian at Cracow, counter-revolutionary 
everywhere. On the question of the banquets, M. Odillon 
Barrot spoke with the authority of a leader of the constitu- 
tional opposition ; M. dc Lamartine, although he had abstained 
from personally attending them, yet maintained that the 
ministry ought to regulate and not suppress by brute force 
the exercise of the right of meeting. 

“ Gentlemen,” ho said, addressing tho ministers, “ do not 
deceive yourselves ; this is not, os you imagine, an artihrisl 
agitation. This firo has not been fanned with the breath of 
man. Were it so, it would not by its univetsality present a 
character which justly alarms you this day. 

“ "Whence this phenomenon in a country which has remained 
for seventeen years patient and tranquil ? It is that Fiance 
has at length aroused to perceive the obstinacy which has so 
long sacrificed her true policy, her dignily, her very security? 
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Yes, after liavmg matniely reSected, she has formed a right 
estimate of that obstioate system of logal restriction irhich 
cripples her internal resources; she marks a nanow oligarchy 
fixing Itself permanently in the xfiaoe of that great organized 
and orderly democracy promised to her in 1830 ; she observes 
the Bj^stem changing hands, -vrithout a change of measures, ex- 
hibiting the same results midor different administrators ; she 
beholds this very year corruption rising like an impure wave 
to the very feet of the ruling powers, and the scum of thetnost 
sordid vices rising to the surface of political socioty, instead of 
lying, as olsewhere^ in the sink of nations ; she sees the foreign 
policy of the last seventeen years, the policy with which your 
names have been aetively and gloriously coupled, the policy of 
peace, suddenly sapped by your own hands, in order to pro- 
mote the personal interests of a family, and the glpry of a 
dynasty, by the Spanish marriages ; she finds her natural and 
constitutional alliances sacrificed, and opposite aUianoes formed 
with the opp'essors of Switzerland and Italy ; she sees 
France, as it were, systematically surrounded by you with a 
frontier of counter-revolutions, and seeing all this, she is 
deeply moved, proving by that emotion, that she is a wise 
and prudent country 

“ What would you have thought and said, if, iustcad of 
exhibiting dis(xuietude and carrying on constitutional agi- 
tation in open day, a perfidious silence had been observed, 
until the germs of disaffection sown by you for so many years 
had grown up in the mind of the people, and at length, at 
some period, instead of constitutional agitation, instead of 
public dissatisfaction muttering like thunder in the sky above 
you, yon would have had mines exploding in all directions 
beneath the feet of government? Then you would have 
lavished your accusations ; you would have said to your oppo- 
nents, 'Your agitation is factious; you agitate after the 
manner of conspirators ; you have deceived the government 
by imposing perfidious silence on public discontent.’ Yet it 
is because this coarse is not pursued, that yon now accuse 
the people, and threaten to use, for the repression of their 
demonstrations, not the recognized laws, to which every 
good citizen hows, hut arbitrary power, unsupported by law 
at all ; you menace the representatives of the nation, that you 
will place the hand of the police on tho mouth of the country. 
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“ Goyei’oment ia ai'med by tbe power of kw ; but aupposing 
tbat no law existed wbiob met the present case, and could 
regulate the demonstrations so simultaneously exhibited, its 
course should be to digest >and propose a protective, liberal, 
uniform law, establishing rights, not abridging them ; a law 
which we might first discuss without restraint, and, when 
carried, might obey as becomes good citizens.” 

The great majority of the chamber applauded these words, 
and demanded the proposition of a law on the light of assem- 
bly. The supporters of the existing order of things thein- 
selvos felt the danger of a ministerial challenge to the repre- 
sentation of the country. 

“ Remomber tiiat yon are about to create an imminent 
peril,” — Lamartine said to the ministers as he closed his dis- 
course, — “ remember the Tennis-court and its consequences. 
Now, what was the Tennis-court of Versailles in 1789 ? 
It was only the place of a politicsl meeting of the states- 
genoral, closed by tho ministers, but forced open by the hand of 
5ie nation, for the entrance of its outraged i-epresentatives.’’ 

M. Ghiizot maintained, in opposition to M. Duvergier do 
llanranne and M. Barrot, the right of gorornment and the 
chamber to attack in the senate those deputies who had 
insulted them by attendance at the banquets^ and to brand 
Buch agitators as blind or malicious. 

M. lldbert, keeper of tho seals, exposed in a talented 
speech the danger of assemblies of the kind in question, un- 
snbjected to any legal restraint. He deemed it expedient to 
revive tbe law of 1791. He “ embroiled the fray" by carry- 
ing the arbitrary dootiine to its utmost limits. 

M. Ledrn Bollin replied with a brilliance and force, which 
placed him thenceforth in the first rank of the orators of the 
opposition. 

Anger was excited on both sides. A diversion that might 
cool the passion of tho chamber was much to be desired to aid 
towards an honourablo issne of the conflict. This diversion 
would have been found in the proposition of a reasonable law 
to determine the extent and the limitations of the right of 
public meeting. The Conservative party desired snch a law 
in common with Messrs. Duvergier de Ilauranne and Lamar- 
tine. It was refused. Tho knot which prudence neglected to 
imtie was about to be summarily out by a revolution. 
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The twclfLli arroBdisscment of Paris had orgauized a ban- 
quet. The opposition had promised to maintain its political 
rights by assisting in the colebration. The banquet 'was to 
take place on the 20th of February. 

The ministry declined to adopt force in opposing it, deter- 
mining rather to establish the offence by a commissary of 
police, and then to bring it for judgment to the tribunals. 
The opposition was unanimous in accepting the contest on 
that ground. All was in preparation for this pacific demon- 
stration. 

The evening preceding the day appointed for the banquet, 
the ministry, alarmed at an invitation given by the impatient 
republicans 'to the unarmed national guards, declared at the 
tribune, that it retracted its concessions, and would put down 
the demonstration by force. 

M. Barrot immediately convoked the constitutional oppo- 
sition at his own house for ddiberation It 'was there pro- 
posed to yield before the violent resolution of the government ; 
M. Barict and his friends fell is with this proposd. 

The following day a second conference was summoned at 
the house of a reitavrateur in the Place de la Madeleine. M. 
de Lamartine, M. Berryer, and M. de Larochejacquelin were 
invited to it, and accepted the invitation. About two hun- 
dred deputies, holding the vaiious shades of opinion which 
marked the moderate opposition, were present. The course 
to be pursued was the subject of discussion, which was pro- 
tracted, full of variance, embarinssed, and -without the issue of 
a dignified condusion worthy of any party. 

Should the opposition recoil and fall backwards at such a 
moment, it would almost annihilate itself, it would dishonour 
its name, and lose its moral authority in the country; it 
would bo enclosed in the Fiircae Cavmnm of tho ministry. 
Should it persist, it would run the risk of gaining too much, 
and of giving the victory which it might achieve to a party 
who desired that from which it shrunk. A revolution would bo 
the cousequence ; hut the risk attending a revolution in 
favour of progress appeared to some minds preferable to the 
shame of a revolution of a retrogiado character. The debate 
was prolonged. 

M. Lamartine, though, like M. Thiers and M. Dnfaure, 
inclined to disapprove tho system of agitation pursued in the 
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banqnets, could not tolerate tko humiliation of a E>uliini&sioa 
diahonourablc to liberal opinion, lie rose suddenly to reply 
to M. Beriyer, •vrbo bad made a moving speech, in Trhicb, 
howevei', •without pointing at any conclusion, he hod merely 
protested. 

“ In listening to M. Berryer," ho said, “ who has so 
frankly and so eloquently opened to yon his gieat mind, I 
have deeply sympathized in his hesitations as a good man, 
his patriotic anxiety, the efioits of his mind to discover light, 
truth, and light, at the terrible crisis in which the folly of an 
aggressive ministry has placed good citizens, whatever shade 
of political opinions they may hold. I recognize my own 
thoughts and the sentiment of my heart in his. 

“ I also, like him, and like yourselves, have meditated upon 
tho most honouiablo and patriotic, the most prudent and 
dignified courso wo oon take, under tho cruel alternative 
to which we are as it were shut up by circumstances. I also 
Lave perceived, with him and with you, the combination of 
opposite parties complicating onr difficulties both present and 
fhture. Moreover, I ohsoive that since the approach of the 
crisis, our ranks have been thinned, but I do not therefore 
pause irresolute. 

“ In crises like the present, onr business is not with tho 
absent. It is not the time for me to ask, where are such and 
snob persons ? It is the moment when 1 am to inquire, 
what are the rights of my country? 

“Wo are told, the crisis is imminent; tiapsaroset; the 
responrihility and the danger of those firm-spirited men who, 
in the namo of their country, now take the lead of events, 
will be great. Gentlemen, I know all this; I am more 
deeply sensible of it than those who have already declared it. 
Not to see it would be blind indeed; to attempt to dissemble 
it, would be a weakness. 

“ A multitude is always a peril, even when it is gathered 
together by the just and legitimate sentiment of its duties and 
its rights. We know this, and acknowledge it ; we feel the 
truth of that axiom of antiquity, ‘ He who draws the people 
together moves thorn by the very act of assembling them.' 

“Yes, gentlemen, the political horizon, the near horizon, 
tho horizon of this week, is charged with anxieties and cout- 
tingenoies, which my mind, like yours, contemplates with 
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awe. I have lefleoted, and I ponder sliU, in cruel perplexity, 
on the path which lies before us. In a case so important, in 
which we are responsible for acting as men of moral worth 
and men of heart, I consult not my intellect alone. I descend 
into the deeper parts of my nature ; I strike upon my bieast, 
and, os in the presence of the Supreme Judge, ask my con- 
soience to render account of its intentions and its acts ; and 
thus 1 state the question on which we have to deliberate. 
(Sensation.) 

“ What is our situation ? 

“We arS placed by the provocation of government be- 
tween danger and disgrace. (Assent.) 

“ This is the true description of our circumstances. I feel 
it so ; and your assent strengthens my conviction. Yes, we 
are placed between danger and disgrace. 

“ Perhaps, gentlemen, we might be generous enough, great 
enough, devoted enough, to incur disgrace for ourselves, were 
we done conoemed j for my own part, I feel that I could 
accept it; I could accept my millionth or my hundred 
millionth portion of shame ; I should suffer it with blushes 
indeed, but yet with satisfaotion, to prevent at that price an 
accidental commotion from shaking the foundations of my 
country, and to insure that no drop of the generous blood of 
a French citizen should stain the pavement of Paris 1 

“ I feel myself capable, you all feel yourselves capable, of 
this sacrifice ! Yes, we would accept personal shame rather 
than a drop of blood of the people or the military should flow 
on our responsibility 1 

« But disgrace to our country, disgrace to the cause of 
constitutional liberty, disgrace to the character, and outrage 
to the rights of the nation, Ibis we cannot, we ought not, 
in honour aud conscience to permit. The character, the 
rights, and the honour of the nation belong not to us but to 
the French people. Wo may not tiaffio with that which is 
not onr own 1 

And if we did so, what should we say on returning to 
enr departments, to those who confided to us the defence of 
their tights and the care of their dignity as a free people ? 
What attitude could we assume, what part could we play in 
-their presence ? . 

“ On the Mth of the right to assemble established by ous- 
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tom amongst every free people, on the faith of the lestoration, 
even on the faith of the ministers of the i evolution of July, 
who themselves exeicised the legal right of assembly, and 
gave us our example, wo have held political meetings ; we 
have authoiizcd hy our presence, or, Uke myself, if not by 
our presence, at least by our consent, those pacido meetings 
through which opinion, constitutionally expressed, readies 
the ears of deputies and authorities ; we have encouraged our 
fellow-citizens wisely, constitutionally, and niodeiatcly, to act 
upon this light of piiblio agitation ; wo have said to them, 
‘ If this right is attacked in your ]icrsons, wo will defend and 
preserve it for you. We wiU restore it to you inviolate, or at 
least invested with the guarantees and the rules whioh the law 
alone can impose for the regulation of its exercise.’ 

“ This has been our language to them in time past ; but 
now pusillanimously yielding not to a law which I havo 
myself invited from the chamber — but to the capricious and 
arrogant order of a minister from the elevation of the tribune, 
shall we take his prohibition for law? Shall we eur- 
render to him, without oven a legitimate demonstration 
of our leaistanca to coercion ? Shall wo lay at the feet 
of his absolutism our constitutional weapons ? Shall we 
betray the trnst reposed in us, and resign what we beheve to 
be a fundamental security for the liberty of the nation ? 
Shall we allow Fiance to be despoiled of one of her liberties, 
the gomantee for all the rest, the libeity of opinion, and that 
without oven a verbal protest against the spoliation ? Shall 
we return to our towns and to our departments, and say to 
our constituents, ‘ Behold the trophies we bring you back 
from the political arena to whioh you sent us to fight 
your battles, the wrecks of your constitution, the ruins of 
your freedom of opinion, ministerial absolutism in exchange 
for national right 1' 

“We have placed the neck of France under the feet of 
a minister. (Acclamation.) 

" No, no ; it is impossible ; we should no longer bo men j 
Franco would no longer he a nation. Wo ought rather in- 
fitautly to give m our resiguations, to disappear, and hccomo 
annihilated in public discitoom. (Renewed acclamations.) 

“ Bo not suspect that my words conceal a miserable senti- 
ment of peisomil pride. I repeat, that to degrade and anni- 

TOt. I. D 
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hilate ORiselves is a small matter ; but to degrade and destroy 
our country ■would bo a disgrace — a crime and an infamy 
wliicb we could not sustain ! 

“ Gentlemen, let me speak coolly, tbe occasion demands 
itj tbe struggle between tbe gorermnent and ourselves is 
momentous. Let us fully understand what we desire should 
be done by France on Tuesday. Do we wish for a sedition 2 
No. Do we desire a revolution 2 No. May God defer for 
the longest possible time the necessity of a revolution in our 
country ! Wlial, then, do wo dosiro 2 An act of the national 
will and of the national faitb m the omnipotence of the legal 
rights of a great country. 

“ France has often, alas ! during tbe last jSfty years, too 
often, and perhaps too impetuously, rushed upon revolutionary 
acts ; she has not yet performed a great national and civil act. 
It is such an act of her citizens that we now desire from her, 
an act of legal resistance to thoso absolutists against whom 
sho has not hitherto known how to defend herself by con- 
stitutional means, and ■with no other arms than her attitude 
and her will. (Applause.) 

“It is an act of her citizens that we propose, and of which 
France will be ■witness by the eyes of the people of Paris ! 
Let us learn, for once, to guard, to defend, and to establish by 
such an act, by a firm attitude calmly maintained, by an 
appeal to the justice and not to the violence of the country, to 
guard and keep that which we have before been able to con- 
quer, but never to defend. (Applause.) 

“ This act -will bo dangerous in the execution ; we do not 
deny it ; but the renunciation of her rights by the nation, the 
submission to ministerial absolutism, the encouragement of 
attempts at ministerial usurpation, the humiliation of the 
national character, before all governments, would be no less 
dangerous. 

“ There is danger on both sides. Cease, however, to speak 
of danger, lest you deprive us of tho coolness necessary to 
avert it ; lest yon present to us the temptation needlessly to 
brave it 1 

“It ■win not bo in our power, gentlemen, by all the 
moderation, reserve, and prudence of word and action re- 
commended ■to us by our committees, to avoid danger. It 
exists. Wdl, that is in God’s hand, not in ours. He alone 
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can inspire the spirit of peace and order into the hearts of 
those crowds who will flock to assist in the pacific demon- 
stration intended to preserve our institutions. Jjct us beseech 
him to grant us that token of his protecting favour to the 
cause of liberty and progress, and to aveit all fearful col- 
lision between our eitisens who boar arms, and our citizens 
who bear thorn not. Let us hope and let us conjure all 
citizens that it may bo so. Then let us leave issues to 
Providence, and to the responsibility of the government, 
which has, by its acts alone, provoked and brought on this 
dangerous manifestation. 

“ I cannot tell whether the arms confided to our brave 
soldiers will bo all managed by prudent hands. I would 
hope thisj I would believe it; but should it happen that 
tlieir bayonets bansgress the law, that their muskets shonJd 
he loaded, one thing 1 know, gentlemen, that we shall 
defend, first with our voices and then with our breasts, the 
institutions and future liberties of our people, and that those 
bullets must penetrate our hearts to wrest &om thence the 
rights of our country. Let ns now no longer deliberate! 
Let us act !" 

Sneh were Lamartine's words. Enthusiasm rather than 
reflection drew them from him. Until that moment^ he had 
carried his scruples so far as to object, and to avow his 
objection, to the agitation of the political banquets, as an 
allurement to revolution. At the last moment he appeared 
to change his tone. It was no longer the question of a 
reform banquet, but of the legal right of assemblage, fordbly 
contested with the deputies hy the ministry. 

The struggle between the opposition of every shade and 
this government was embodied in this political duel. Lamar- 
tine thought he saw the hononr of the opposition lost, if it 
shouldrecede, after having advanced thus far. The opposition 
of the left centre was losing its strength, and thereby enfeebling 
those other parties which it hod involved in its manmuvres 
or its manifestations. Lamartine had not been associated 
with this branch of the opposition ; ho deemed it moro per- 
sonal than national, more ambitions than political. The secret 
satisfaction of finding it now in undisguised weakness, the 
gloiy which would attend gaining a march upon it, and con- 
victing it of impotence and inconsistency, might perchance, 
D 2 
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uneonsoionsly to Mmself, lend -warmth to his -words. Any 
such resentful feeling, however, evaporated in his speech. 

The opposition of the left centre once more melted away> 
That party abandoned the banquet. The oonsequenoes which 
Lamartine's harangue might have produced were thus pre- 
vented, and it went for nothing in the issue of events, whidi 
took another course. 

But if these considerations excuse Lamartine’s fault, thoy 
do not absolve it. The incitement which he gave to the 
opposition might have resulted in a conflict ; it was no less 
calculated to have such result, than was the blindness and 
obstinacy of government. 

Lamartine left something to chance ; virtue leaves every- 
thing to prudence, when the repose of states and the lives of 
men ore in question. lie tempted G-od and the people. His 
self-reproaohes for this fanlt have since been extremely 
severe ; it is the only one which weighs upon his consoience 
in the whole oourse of his political career ; he does not wish 
to extenuate it either to himself or to others. It is a serious 
crime to throw hack upon God that which he has been 
pleased to impose upon statesmen — ^responsibility. By this 
meeoh Lamartine threw down a challenge to Providenco. 
The -wise man will never tempt fortune, but always anticipate 
and conciliate it. 

In the oyeniug of the day, some few deputies and peers, 
about seven or eight in number, repaired spontaneously to 
Lamartine's house. They had come to the resolution to accept, 
though alone, the challenge which government offered, and 
which had been declined by the left centre ; they were deter- 
mined to repair to the banquet, in order to protest, by their 
presence there, against the aibitmry interdict of the ministry. 
They agreed, on tho morrow, to re-assemble at the house of 
the duke d’Harcourt. A few moments later they learned that 
no banquet would take place, and dispersed. 

The government, however, foreseeing tho events which 
might arise from suoh an agitation and tension of the public 
mind, had drawn a large number of troops into Paris or 
around it. They were rated at fifty-five thousand men. The 
artillery of Yincennes had orders to present itself on the first 
summons at the Faubourg St. Antoine. By dispositions 
carefully studied, and made as far back as 1830, in antioipa- 
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tion of insuTrectien, posts Lad been assigned to different bodies 
in the vaiions quarters of tbe city. Each body of insurgents, 
hemmed in, or intoicepted by these posts, would be withheld 
from joining others; the fort of Mount Valerian was to be 
occupied by a strong garrison, mounted on the road between 
Paris and Saint Cloud. Thirty-seven battalions of infantry, 
one battalion of Chasseurs d'Orleans, three companies of 
engineers, twenty squadrons, four thousand veterans of the 
municipal guard, and five Imttcries of artillery, formed the 
garrison «f the capital. 

The night was passed in. silence, — the silence of a city re- 
flecting before action. The morning did not prognosticato s 
day of fate. There wero no arms concealed under the gar- 
ments; no rage was painted upon mens countenances; curious 
and inoffensive crowds continually moved along the boule- 
vards, gathering numbers as they went ; other crowds streapied 
from the suburbs of Paiis; they appeared, however, rather to 
observe what was passing than to meditate any act. Tbe 
event seems to have been engendered by the curiosity which 
awaited it. 

The youths of the schools, ever tlie vanguard in revolu- 
tions, assembled in groups finm various quarters of the city, 
and gathering nnmbers and courage as they rolled along 
chanting the MarmllaUe, directed their course to the Place 
de la Madeleine. The electrified people responded to the 
hymn. The column incrca'sed, crossed the Place de la Con- 
corde, passed the Pont Royal, forced the palisades of the 
deserted Chamber of Deputies, and spread without a leader or 
a specific object into tbe gardens of the palace and upon the 
quays. A regiment of dra,g«;ons advanced, and easily, and 
unresisted, dispersed the youths. The infantiy next arrived ; 
the artillery took its position in the street de Bourgogne; the 
bridge was defended by tho military. 

The deputies, saddened but not disquieted, assembled in 
their hall without being subjected to insult ; they ascended 
tho stops of the portico which faces the bridge, and from 
thence contemplated the increasing force at the disposal of 
government, and the advanced waves of the multitude which 
the cavalry were pushing hack in tho Ruo Royale. No cries 
were heard, not a single shot. Tho hand of a regiment of 
chasseurs played its pacific notes hefoie the palibades of the 
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Chamber of Deputies. The contrast between these festive 
airs and tho preparation for combat upon the quay chilled the 
souls and produced strange dissonance between the ears and 
the eyee of the citizens. 

"Within the hall, M. Barrot placed upon the table of the 
preadent an act of accusation against the ministiy. M. Gui- 
zot quitted his place, went up to the desk, perused the accu- 
sation, and smiled disdainfully. He had read and written 
history largely. His bold and lofty spirit loved its magnificent 
scenes ; his efuquence sought opportunities for displays, which 
would be perpetuated to future times ; his eye welcomed the 
strife. He braved an accusation, against which he was de- 
fended within the chamber, by the largo majority which ho 
commanded, and without it, by a monarchy and an army. 

The distracted chamber, meantine, was engaged in the dis- 
cussion of the laws of administration. 

Tho day, short and gloomy as one of winter, beheld the 
wandering orowda augment, and some barricades arise, staking 
out the field of this revolutionary conflict. 

Committees of insurrection sat constantly in the secret 
sodeties, and in the offices of the republican journals. We 
are ignorant of what passed there. They were probably 
rather engaged in observation than in action. The limited 
power of a conspirator, who has but scanty numbers at his 
disposal, only possesses influence as it ministers to a sentiment 
generally entertained, or a pre-existing passion. 

The governments, tyrannies, or despotisms of old days 
might perish by a plot. Under liberal governments conspi- 
racy evaporates. The only aU-powerful conspirator of modem 
states is opinion. 

Night fell, and no blood bad beon spilt. That night was 
silent, like tho day, hut restless, as is the eve of a great event. 
The rumour of a probable change of the ministry, who were 
relaxing their hold of power, reassured the citizens in some 
degree. ' The troops bivouacked in the streets and open spaces. 
Some wooden chairs and benches belonging to the Champs- 
Elysies^ which had been set on fire by boys, illuminated the 
horizon, and disclosed tho disorder of tlie scene. The govern- 
ment was everywhere in possession of tho streets of 
except la a kind of citadel fortified by the nature of the 
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buildings, and tbe narrow tortuosity of the streets, around the 
cloisters of St. M6ry, in the centre of Paris. 

There some inderatigable and intrepid republicans, who had 
eyes for every circumstance and despaired of nothing, had 
concentrated themselves, either by preconcerted plan, or by 
that lovolutionary instinct which is spontaneous and common 
j in its operation. Their very leaders disapproved their 
obstinacy and temerity, as they were at moat not more than 
four or dve hundred in number. Another detachment of 
republicans, altogether without lenders, disarmed the national 
guards of the Batignolles dnring the night, burned the 
station at the harrier, and fortified themselves in a neigh- 
bouring quarter, where they awaited the event. No attempt 
was made to didodge them. 

At break of day, the roads which led to the several 
gates of Paris were covered with columns of cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, summoned h^ the orders of government. These 
troops presented an imposmg effect ; they were obedient and 
in perfect discipline, but silent and dejected. They canied 
in their countenances their griof at being called to act in a 
civil war. They successively took up positions in the quarters 
where the multitude of Paris chiefly reside. The mob did not 
combat in mass on any point. Scattered groups attacked and 
disarmed isolated posts, forced their entrance into armourers' 
shops, and from concealed situations fired random shots at the 
troop. 

Barricades, commencing with, and radiating from, the 
centre, formed by the church of St. Mfirjr, were raised from 
distance to distance, and built and multiplied almost before 
the very faces of the soldiers: they were no sooner erected 
than abandoned. The trpops had only stones to oppose. The 
battle was a sUent one, — its progress was felt; its sound 
unheard. 

The national guard, summoned by the call to anus, was 
assembling legion by legion. It preserved a neutrality, or 
limited its manifestations to an interference between the troops 
and tho people, whilst it loudly demanded the dismissal of the 
ministry, and reform. Thus tbe national guard became the 
shield of the revolution. 

Such, ou the dawn of the 24th of February, was the state 
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of Paris. The troops, -weariecl by seeing no enemy, whilst 
they were the objects of universal hostility, remained at their 
various posts, unwavering hut dejected. The generals and 
officers conversed in low tones upon the inexplicable indecision 
of events. At the exit of the principal streets, groups of 
cavalry, enveloped in their grey cloaks, and holding the naked 
sabre in hand, might he seen. They hod been in the same 
spot, and mainttuued the same position, for thirty-six hours ; 
their horses slept under them, and they themselves shivered 
from cold and hunger. Officers were passing at hard gallop 
up and down the streets at every second, carrying orders and 
counter- orders, from one part of Paris to another. 

In the distance, borne from the (quarter of the Hdtel do 
Ville, and the deep and intricate labyrinths of the surrounding 
streets, occasional firing might bo heard from the platoons ; but 
as the day drew on, the sounds slackened, and at length ceased. 

Pew people were in the streets. They seemed to leave 
their battle to be fought by the invisible spirit of the revolu- 
tion, and by that small number of obstinate combatants who 
wore dying for the cause in the heart of Paris. Between tho 
great masses of the people, and the small group of republicans 
who actively fought, there seemed to be a watchword or a 
secret intelligence which said to the one party, “ Resist yet a 
few hours longer j” and to the other, “ Forbear to mix in the 
struggle, and to shod French blood j tho genius of the revolu- 
tion fights for all ; the monarehy is upon the decline ; it suffices 
to give it a gentle thrust, and before the sun sets the republic 
will have triumphed." 

The fate of the day was at the disposal of the national 
guard. Hitherto the government had forborne to sound the 
doubtful ailogianoe of this body by requiring it to take an 
active part in the event, and fire upon the Parisian people. 

General Jacqueminot, commander-in-chief of the force, 
intrepid and adventurous, but at that moment ill. doubted not 
but that his officers and soldiers shared with liim the devoted 
martial resolution which ho found in himself. 

The king, who during eighteen years had pressed the hands 
of the greater number of individuals forming the civic guard 
of Paris, and who knew bettor than any other man how 
doaely their interests and his own were welded together, be- 
lieved lumsdf sure of their hearts and their bayonets. 
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The prefect of Paris, Count <le Bambuteau, a man sin- 
ceroly attached to the royal family, but incapable of flattering 
into a catastrophe those he loved, no longer shared this con- 
fldence. His daily intercourse with the mercantile class ot 
Paris, which furnished, almost exclusively, the colonels and 
officers of this corps, had long since discovered to him as 
existing within it, a smothered discontent, a disaffioction 
which, however ungrateful it might be, was real, and which, 
though it had not as yet grown into sedition, might manifest 
itself in desertion at the hour of danger. Ho bad warned 
the king of this, and the king bad rejected the warning with 
a smile and motion of incredulity , — “ Go,” Louis Philippe had 
said to him, — “ go, and take you care of Paris ; I will answer 
for the rest of the empire." 

The faithful magistrate had withdrawn distressed, because 
alarmed by the profound security of bis master. 

The national guard, called to arms on the morning of the 
84th, and ordered to interpose between tho people and the 
troops of the line, obeyed the summons slowly and with inde- 
cision. 

In the prolonged movement of the people, the guard saw 
an anti-ministerial manifestation, an armed petition in favour 
of electoral reform, which it was far from disapproving, and 
which it secretly favoured. 

The name of Guizot was become hatefiil to this body ; his 
long- continued power was burdensome to it. If it approved 
his general principlos of government, it bore personal dislike 
to the man. His policy with regard to England had never 
been satisflictory to it ; that policy appeared in its eyes to 
have been in time past too complacent, and more recently 
vexations and imprudent. In Portugal he had bought peace 
at the price of political servility ; and at Madrid war had 
been rashly risked for the aggrandizement of the Orleans 
fluuily. It would rejoice, therefore, in the humiliation of a 
minister equally unpopular in peaco and war. 

Nor was the guard alarmed to see the people vote 
with fire-arms against the worn-out system of the king. 
Louis Philippe had declined in its aifeotions as he had de- 
clined in years. His wisdom appeared to the Parisians 
petrified into obstinacy ; and that this obstinacy should ho 
shaken or conquered by tho insurreotion, appeared to tho 
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bouTgeoisie in general, and to tbe guaid, but a just compen- 
sation foe his long and unintecrapted good fortune. 

In tbe judgment of the national guard, the consequences 
of the rising -would be oonfinsd to a change of ministiy 
forced upon the king bj the attitude of the people, which 
would admit the present opposition, in the persons of M. 
Thiers and M. Odillon Barrot, to the conduct of affairs ^ to a 
moderate reform of the electoral law ; and to a Chamber of 
Deputies, which should he regenerated and conformed to the 
iq)irit of the nation. • The most far-siglitcd only saw in it 
a possible abdication of the sovereign, and a regency. In 
fine, the national guard imagined itself introducing the oppo- 
sition to power, when in fact it was introducing a revolution 
to France. 

Further, the guard felt confident that during the past night 
events or persons would have counselled concession to the 
king, and that a new ministry would he announced during 
the mornings -whereupon it conceived that, the object of the 
popular demonstration attained, the insurreotion would termi- 
nate in cries of joy and a general illumination. 

The Ohauiher of Deputies had been assembled since eight 
o'clock in the morning, in order to await the communications 
that the king might have to address to it by bis ministers. It 
was 03 full of security as the monarch ; the majority of the 
deputies, confiding in their own strength and in the number 
and fideUty- of the troops, were quietly- talking on their benches 
of the -various ministerial oombinations which the next hour 
was about to disclose to the chamber. All parties saw an 
approaching transference of power from the hands of the 
ministry ; none as yet anticipated a change of govern- 
ment. 

The adherents of ministers, however, were amazed and 
appalled ; ambitious spirits exulted in the glimpse of coming 
fortune. Men of independent character contemplated -with 
sadness the struggle of two embittered parties, which might 
issue in the total ruin of the country. 

PaiuM anxioty weighed upon the assembly, thongh it was 
not characterized by despondency. Whenever on important 
person entered the hall, deputies flocked around him, as if 
eager to learn from his lips secrets of the future. 

One of those men, and one to whom Providence hod 
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decreed an. Hiportant part in the event, had aa yet no pre- 
Bentiment of tbo catastrophe, ’which but a few hours later 
was to overwhelm and entomb the monarchy ; that man -was 
liamartinc. 

Lamartine was the son of a country gentleman on the 
banks of the SS.onc. Ills early life had been obscure ; he had 
passed it in study, in travel, and in retreat. His inter* 
course had been with nature, with letters, and with his own 
thoughts. He had been educated in hatred to tlio ompiro ; 
he fmt that that slavery was only glorious in its external 
aspect, that it was gloomy and sad within. The study of 
Tacitus bad inspired his heart against the t 3 ntinny of .t 
modern Ctesar. 

The scion of a race characterized by its religion, its mili- 
tary ardour, and its attachment to the royal house, Lamar- 
tine, in common with many other sons of the old nobility, 
had entered the king's guni^ on the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. Impatience and disgust of that service in time of 
peace had induced him to ^uit it ; he had resumed his inde- 
pendence, and occupied himself in extensive travels. His 
poems, written almost involuntarily, had introduced him to 
fame, and had led the politicians of the day to pay him 
court prematurely. 

Under the auspices of M. de Talleyrand, M. Pasquier, 
M. Mounier, M. Eoyar-CoUard, M. de Broglie, M. de 
Bonald, and especially of M. Lain6, he was introduced to 
diplomacy. 

His opinions, and those of his family, growingly liberal, 
were not pleasing to the oonrt. His independence retarded 
his advancement. It was only in 1830 that he was ap- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary in Greece. 

After tho revolution of July, he resigned his appointment 
from feeling of respect for the tottering royal house which he 
had served, and from some sentiments of reserve towards the 
ascendant foituno of the new line. He had passed two years 
in Eastern travel- The horizon of the world had given ex- 
pansion to his thoughts; tho spectacle of the ruins of empires, 
while it strengthens philosophy, tinges it with melanoholy. He 
had, as it were from a geographical elevation, seen races, 
ideas, religions, and empires spring up, attain maturity, and 
perish. Peoples had disappeared, and while nations passed 
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from the stage, the great family of man hore on its course, now 
halting, now advancing on on infinite career. At the close of 
such a train of national histories, God is more clearly seen. 
Men seek to estimate the divine design in human civilization. 
They catch glimpses of it, and take as an article of faith the 
unlimited progress of man. Local and temporary political in- 
terests dwindle and vanish. A universal and eternal policy 
comes in view. The traveller sets out a man and returns a 
philosopher. Ilenceforth ho belongs to no party hut that of 
God. Opinion becomes philosophy, and politics religion. 

Such is the efioct of long wanderings and profound medi- 
tation in the East. 

It is only after the ocean is dried up that the secrets of its 
bed can he discovered. Thus it is with the ocean-bed of 
nations. History does not comprehend them until they have 
ceased to exist. 

During his Eastern travels Lamartine had been chosen 
deputy for the department of the Nord. 

For twelve years ho had kept himself isolated from parties, 
seeking the path of truth and the light of philosophy ; speak- 
ing sometimes for, sometimes against, the aota of governmont. 
Equally without animosity against the now dynas^, and 
without afibotion for it. Ha witnessed its reign. Ho was 
ready to aid and support it, if it would support the growth of 
democratic power and right ; to resist it, if it manifested dis- 
pomtiou to fall back upon the past. 

The political principles of Lamartine were those of that 
etempl troth, of which the Gospel is hut one page, — the 
equality of men before God, to be realized on earth by laws 
and forms of government, giving to the largest number, and 
in time to all citizens, tho right of personal intervention in 
government, and theroby the means of promoting the moral 
and material welfare of human society. 

Lamartine, however, recognized the rule and government of 
reason as superior to the brutal sovereignty of numbers j for 
in his eyes reason was tlie reflection of tho deity in man ; the 
sovereignty of reason was tho sovereignty of God. He never 
pushod his aspirations for equality to the chimera of a violent 
attempt to produce that which cannot by posribility exist — ^the 
actual socm equalization of all classes and conditions. He 
held no society as civilized, unless it was founded on three 
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bases, wbicb seem kid down by instinct itself, that great 
Eevealor of eternal truths — ^the state, the family compact, and 
property. 

Communism of goods, which leads, as a necessary conse- 
quence, to communism in wives, children, and parents, and to 
the brutalization of the S 2 )ccics, ho held in horror. Socialism in 
its different forms, or styled by its varied names of Saint 
Simonistn, Fournerlsm, and &propriation of capital, under 
pretext of multiplying produce, and relieving it fiiom restric- 
tion, inspired him with jiity. 

It appeared to him, indeed, tliat property, in common with 
all else that appertains to man, may bo ameliorated by insti- 
tutions calculated to develop, not to destroy it. But pro- 
tected wages appeared to him os the most free and perfect 
form of association between capital and labour ; bccauso 
wages, fairly competed for, is the exact proportion between 
the voluo of labour and the requirements of capital ; a pro- 
portion oxiwesscd in every free country by what is called 
competition. 

Nevertheless, ns the labourer, pressed by hunger, has not 
always, and on the instant, complete liberty to weigh his 
light, and to proportion thus the price of his labour to the 
service which it renders to capital, Lamartine admitted that 
the state might be, to a certain measure, the umpire or go- 
between of the two contracting parties. 

He further wished that the state, which should take the 
oversight alike of the strong and the weak, should, in cer- 
tain extreme cases, determined by the administration, furnish 
assistant labour (travail d’aaaistance) to those operatives who 
could by no means procure bread for their families, lie pro- 
posed a tax for the poor. 

He could not endure that a highly civilized society should 
say to its workmen without food or shelter, “ Go and die; ” 
he desired that it should rather offer him labour and bread. 

Finally, deeply impressed with the advantages of property, 
ho earnestly wished to destroy the levelling policy by making 
the possession of jmperty accessible to the greater portion, 
and finally to the entiro moss of the citizens. But the first 
condition necessary to this distribution of property, to its 
gradual spread and diffusion, must be, he strongly asserted, 
respect for property ; that is, respect for its inviolability and 
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saciednesa in the hands of its actual holdei's, he they land- 
owueis, merchants, or members of the industrial class, raised 
by personal labour or inheritance to a share of the dignity and 
ease attaching to proprietors. 

To dispossess some, in order to enrich others, he asserted 
•was not progress, but spoliation, ruinous to all. 

Such were the ideas entertained by Lamartine with respect 
to the character of any social revolution, or rather of any 
changes in government intended to result in benefit for the 
masses. 

With regard to the form of government desirable to a 
nation, he had, in his History of the Girondins, given his 
ideas fully. ' There ho had written largely, as well on the 
monarchical, as on the republican form of government. 

As the oharocter of the man is much displayed in those 
pages, we shall reprint them at the close of this volume. 

From that extract it will appear that, in Lamartine's view, 
the question os to form of govemment was rather one of cir- 
cumstances than of principles. If the constitutional govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe had sincerely devoted its will and 
energies to the gradual advance and amelioration which the 
times demanded, whether moral or material, he would have 
supported it ; for in his appreciation, after having calmly and 
rationally pondered on the happiness of nations or indmduals, 
stability and order appeared ue grand conditions of repose. 
Bepose is good; but Lamartine knew that settled powers 
(^‘jMmvovrs a»sia’’), to borrow the experience of which he has 
availed himself in the History of the Girondins, obstinately 
resist those measures of a transforming or progressive char 
raoter, which necessarily shake the existing state of things. 

WhUst his conscience forbade him to excite a revolution, 
yet should cucumstances produce one, he would gladly accept 
it. He was resolved to brave its storms and its perils in order 
to make it tend to the realization of principles which he con- 
sidered had been sufficiently matured, whiUt he would seek 
to restrain it, so far as ho was able, within the bounds of jus- 
tice, prudence, and humanity. 

The two grand ends that he believed sacred enough to he 
worth the straggle of a revolution in no way touched upon 
his own pereontd interests. They only served the" cause of 
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God and of mankind, and in no degree kis own individual 
passions, or if at all, tko passions of his philosophy, and not 
of his ambition. 

In a roTolution he had nothing to gain ; but there was much 
that he might lose. IIo asked nothing fi-om it, hut permission 
to conscciate to its service his heart, bus intellect, and perhaps 
his life. 

The objects which he deemed worthy of such a sacrifice 
were, — 

1st. The accession of tho masses to political rights as a 
preparation for their progressive, inoffensave, and gradual ac- 
cession to justice, to cq^uality of intelligence, and of rolatiro 
well-being in society. 

2nd. The true emancipation of tho consoicnce of mankind, 
not by tho destruction, hut by the entire freedom of religious 
opinion. The means to this was, in his view, the complete 
separation of the church from the state. So long as the state 
and the ohurch should be linked to one another by simoniacal 
contracts, by wages received and investitures conferred, the 
state appeared to him to be an interposing object between God 
and the human conscience ; whilst, on the other hand, reli- 
gions institutions appeared to him adulterated and profaned 
in descending from the dignity of independent heli^ to the 
servile condition of political offices. 

“The revolution of 1789,” he had said at the tribune, "has 
won liberty for all except for God. Heligious truth is the 
captive of the law, or is enslaved by the salaries and partial 
favour of government. It is our duty to restore to it its inde- 
pendence, and to leave it to radiate itself by its own laws over 
the human mind. In becoming more free, it will become 
more genuine ; and in becoming more genuine, it will become 
more holy ; in becoming more holy and more free, its efficacy 
will be increased. That which is now mere law, will then he 
faith ; that winch is now dead letter, will then be E{>mt ; that 
which is now barren form, will then be action.” 

Lamartine was created reh'gious as the air was created traus 
parent. Tho sentiment of the deity was so iusepamble from 
his soul, that his politics could not he distinguisbed from bis 
religion. All progress which &iled to conduct man to clearer 
knowledge and more devoted adoration of tho Creator, the 
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sonrce and end of his being, appeared to him an aimless, grop- 
ing movement nowhither. 

But whilst his aspirations and his acts invoked progress in 
fiith and greater depth in adoration, he only desired this 
progress through the action of the general reason on all, and 
of individual reason on each. He held in horror the por- 
scoution, the violence, and even the seduction of conscience. 
He sincerely respected in others that faculty, the most in- 
violable of all with which man is endowed — paitii. 

IIo venerated faith and piety under whatever sacred form 
thev might animate, enlighten, and console his brethren. He 
took deep note of the many holy virtues of which Catho- 
licism, understood otherwise than he understood it, is the 
divine parent, in the heoi't of believers. 

He would have died to secure the inviolability of his sin- 
cere and conscientious worship to the humblest of LcUevers. 
'Whilst ho wished that religions would lay aside the anti- 
quated dreSs in which they were disguised, he did not wish 
that they should ho violently or irreverently despoiled. 

His sole apostle was liberty, the only worthy minister of 
God in the mind of men. He respected the priesthood, 
provided this priesthood was the voluntary magistooy of the 
soul, armed with faith and not with law. His system of 
liberty of worship on the principle of voluntary association 
was rational, pious, and anti-revolutionary, in the bad sense 
of that word. 

These two principles formed the secret springs which 
induced Lamartine not to bring about a revolution, but to ac- 
cept one, or rather the completion of one. He did not close his 
eyes to the difficulties, dangers, and catastrophes that every 
revolution brings with it. lie loved democracy as justice. 
He abhorred demagoguism as the tyranny of the many. 
Humanity in the gross, as each man in particular, is com- 
posed of a good and an evil oloment. Virtue and vice are 
mingled in the mnltitade as in the individual. The vicious 
ports of human nature arc stirred and developed by revolu- 
tion. 

All that tends to bring the vicious elements into play 
appears to multiply and inmeasc them for tho passing time ; 
when calm is restored, these elements sink again to tlio depths 
of somely. It is the strife of tho foam against the ocean. Tho 
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ocean as it subsides, ever irinmpLs over and engulfs tbe 
foam, but it does not escape its deQleinent. Lamartine 
knew that. He trembled in anticipation of the excesses of 
demagoguism. lie was determined to resist it, and to dio, 
if necessary, to preserve tbe pnro portion of the people fioiu 
its delirium and its fury, and to protect the calm majesty of 
a revolution. 

'While he was listening to and observing without fully 
understanding it, a movement, resembling rather an emeute 
than a revolution, which was in progress in a few streets of 
the centre of Paris, the course of events was as follows. 
On the evening of the SSrd, shortly after the decline of day, 
the populace, assured of a change of ministry, rolled along 
the boulevards and the streets, hailing with applause the 
illuminations which lighted up the fa 9 ades of the houses. 

A feeling of peaceful joy iiUed the breasts of the citizens. 
There was a sort of tacit pioclamation of reconciliation be- 
tween king and people, after an outburst of angor. It was 
known that the king, shaken but not subdued, had suc- 
cessively summoned to the Tuileries M. MoM, H. Thiers, and 
M. Barrot. 

M. Mol€, a man of political temperament, of ability for a 
crisis^ agreeable to the court, honoured by conservatives, 
and loved by the superior bourgeoisie, was one of those 
natural aristocrats whose character accords with their birth, 
and whose native superiority wins for them honour and 
affection, even from the most jealous democracy. 

M. Thiers, the leader of tbe personal opposition to the 
king, with talents fitted for anything, and capable of the 
most unexpected combinations, could equally amaze the con- 
servatives, govern the king, or fascinate the people. 

M. Barrot, hitherto unsuited to office, on account of the 
inflexibility and democratic character of his principles, but 
whom the extremity of the danger now rendered neces- 
sary, and whose very name promised the people an ad- 
ministration as nearly republican as was possible under a 
monarchy. 

M. Barrot was, indeed, placed by his opinions on the utmost 
limits of monarchy. He was the Lafayette of 1848. Ills 
eloquence was such as to bring strength and brilliancy to a 
ministry. His character, above reproach, and though some- 
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times warped by kindly fceliug or mental indecision, yet never 
by any ddeot q£ principle, rendered bim the cherished idol 
of the people. lie was the opposition personified, but an 
{^position unbiassed by any ambition except that of honest 
glory. Snch a man might seem to have been kept in reserve 
for eighteen years in order at the last hour to save the 
monarch who throw himself into his arms. 

The ministeri.'il negotiations had not closed on the evening 
of the 23rd, the king obstinately refusing to listen to the 
conditions proposed to him by M. Mold. 

A change of men appeared to Louis Philippe a sufficient 
sacrifice to the exigence of the moment. A change of 
measures seemed to involve a renunciation of his own saga- 
city. The names of Thiers and Barrot were repugnant to 
him as the visible and palpable signs of his personal defeat. 
Ho reserved those names in his mind, as a last spell in a last 
emergency. He could not bring himself to believe that he 
was destined to avail himself of it. The night was left him 
to ponder ; he would decide according to the more or less 
menacing appearances of the following morning. Nothing 
indicated that the evening commencing amidst the splendours 
of illumination was the last of the monarchy. 

A small number of combatants concentrated in that quarter 
of Paris, which forms by its obliquity and by the narrowness 
and crookedness of its streets Bio natural cdtadel of insurrec- 
tion, preseiTved a hostile attitude and imprognable position. 
These men were almost all the veterans of the republic, 
formed to voluntary discipline in the secret societies of the 
two monarchies, inured to conflict, and even to martyrdom, in 
those days which had inundated Paris with blood, and wit- 
nessed a contest for the establishment of the monarchy. None 
knew by whom they were commanded. Their invisible chief 
had neither name nor rank. It was the inarticulate whisper 
of the revolution, the spirit of socto, the soul of democracy, 
enduring the present, but yearning to give birth to the future. 
It was that disinterested fanaticism, and that cold courage, 
which delights to die, if in that death posteritjr may find the 
germ of amelioration and of life. To men hke these, two 
^her species of combatants gave their adherence; dasses 
who ever throw themselves into the tumultuous movements 
of sedition; savage natures, who luxuriate in blood and 
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delight iu death, and frivolous natures, Trhom stoim attracts 
and rivets, the genuine children of Paris. But this nucleus 
did not enlarge. It kept watch in silence, mu^ct in hand. 
It was satisfied thus to give time for the general rise. 

No symptoms of this rise appeared ; a war-cry was neces- 
sary to excito it — a cry of horror to sow fniy and vengeance 
iu that floating mass of population who ore oquolly ready to 
retire to their dwellings, or to sally from them for the sub- 
version of the govcrniucnt. A few silent groups alone 
assembled hero and there at the extremity of tire &.ubourgs 
of the Temple and of Saint-Antoine. Other groups, compost 
of few individuals, appeared at the mouth of the strocts which 
lead from the Chauss^e d’Antin on to the boulevards. 

These two classes of groups exhibited characteristic differ- 
ence of air and costume. The ono was composed of young 
men belonging to the rich and refined mercantile classes, to 
the schools, to trade, to the national guard, to literature, and 
more particularly to the periodical press. These harangued 
the people, inflamed popular indignation against the king, 
the miniator, and the chambers ; spoke of the humiliation of 
France before the foreigner, of the diplomatic treasons of the 
court, and the insolent corruption and servility of deputies, 
who had sold themselves to the sovereign will of Louis Phi- 
lippe ; they openly gave out the names of popular ministers 
whom insurrection was to thrust upon the Tuileiies. The 
numerous promenadors and bystanders, whoso enriosity was 
excited by whatever was new, crowded around those orators, 
and applauded their expressions. The other class was com- 
posed of the lower orders, summoned within the last two days, 
from their shops, by the sound of firing ; clad in their working 
dresses, with their blue shirts open, and their hands still 
blackened with the smoke of the forge. These came down in 
silence, in little knots, skirting the wdls of those streets which 
open upon Clichy la YlUette and the Canal de TOurog. One 
or two workmen, better dressed than the rest, with long skirted 
cloth coats, walked before them, addressed them in a low 
tone, and seemed to bo giving them the word of command. 
These were the heads of the sections of the Bights of Man 
and of Families. 

The Society of the Bights of Man and of Families consti- 
tuted a sort of democratic freemasonry, established by some 
n 2 
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active republicans in 1830. Tkeae societies preserved under 
difTerent names, from the destruction of the first republic by 
Buonaparte, the gelling sense of liberty betrayed, and some 
traditional features of Jacobinism, handed doTTn from Babeuf 
to Buonarotti, and from Buonarotti to the young republicans 
of that school. The members of these purely political socie- 
ties were almost entirely recruited from the principal mecha- 
nics, smiths, cabinet-makers, printers, joiners, and carpenters 
of Paris. 

Goincidently with these permanent conspiraoios against 
royalty, as the key-stono of the arch of privilege, divers 
philosophical societies were organized, composed, for the most 
pari, of the same elements, under the auspices of St. Simon, 
others of Pourrier, some of Cabet, others of Baspail, Pierre 
Loroux, and Louis Blanc. These were overt conspiracieB 
organized hy the solo propagandist influence of harangues, 
association, and the public press. These heretofore pacific 
societies now discussed, and promoted the freest discussion of, 
their principles. 

The essence of these was a chimerical fraternity to be 
realized on earth, and tending consentaneously to tho sup- 
pression of individual property. By a direct consequence, 
they also tended to the suppression of the family compact. 
That compact is the trinity of the father, the mother, and of 
the child. The father, the mother, and the child which per- 
petuates their being, unceasingly reproduce that trinity, 
which of itself completes and continues tho race. Without 
personal and hereditary property, that compact, tho source, 
the charm, and the perpetuating cause of human nature, 
has no root whence to germinate and mmntain its earthly 
existence. The man is the male, the woman the female parent, 
and the child the epitome of the human flock. The soil 
without a master ceases to be fertile ; the civilization pro- 
duced by wealth, by leisure, and hy compeUtiou, vanishes 
nud disappears ; the annihilation of the family compact is the 
suicide of the human race. 

Those elementary truths were conrigned to tho category 
of prejudices, and insulted with the epithets of tyranny by 
the ruling spirits of these schools. Philosophers or sophists, 
ideal adventurers, men for the most part honest, acting on 
conviction, the fanatics of their own chimerical speculations, 
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soared in tteir fancy beyond the point to which the real and 
social world guides the feot of man. In their eloquence they 
lost their way in the chaos of systems. (Jnhappily, with their 
own bewMerment they caused simple-minded, suffering, and 
credulous persona to lose their way, in like manner, amidst 
narrow views, correct intentions, and theories deranged by 
advorsity and dissatisfaction with real life. These systems 
wore the poetry of communism, intoxicating with utopian 
aspirations, and avenging the cause of men dissatisfied with 
social order. 

The nomadic population of the worlcshop, evicted from 
its native soil and from the principles of home, threw itself 
into the system without perceiving its emptiness, and grieved 
over tho long delay which postponed the realization of the 
prospects in which they had been taught to confide. Evory 
shock to tho government appeared to the members of these 
anti-social societies as the approaching fulfilment of their 
dreams. TVithout in any degree entertaining tho purely 
repubUoan and levelling doctrine of the Society of the Bights 
of Man, and of tho Society of Eamilies, the Socialists joined 
heart and hand in the strife, hoping to find their treasure 
beneath the ruin. The difference between these revolutionary 
classes was, that the first was inspired by the hatred of'royalty, 
the second by the progress of the species. Eepnblicanism and 
equality were the object of the one ; social renovation and fra- 
ternity of the other. They had nothing in common but impa- 
tience of the existing order of things, and the hope of what 
they descried looming through an approaching revolution. 

About six o’clock in the evening, a little column of repub- 
licans, of the younger trading population, issued from the 
Bue Lepollctier, and formed a silent group before the door of 
the JNational newspaper, as though it were the appointed 
place of rendezvous. In all our revolutions, counsel is kept, 
the word of command is given, and tho impulse is directed to 
the oifioe of a journal. These are the comitia of public 
opinion, the moveable tribunes of tho people. A long con- 
fcronco took place between the republicans within and tho 
republicans without. Expressions, brief but energetic, were 
exchanged through tho low and barred window of tho porter's 
lodge. The group, inspired with the flame they wore about 
to spread, advanced with cries of “ Beform ! Down with the 
ministers 1 To the boulevard ! " 
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Soaroely had U quitted the ofiSco of the Natimal 'vrhen 
auothei column — ^the workmen and popular partisans — ^pre- 
sented itself at the same place and halted at the command of 
their loader. They seemed to have been espacted ; a clapping 
of hands is heard within the house ; a young man, of slight 
stature, with a fiery eye, with lips agitated by enthusiasm, 
and hair dishevelled by the breath of inspiration, mounted 
the inner wall of the window, and harangued tho assombly. 
The spectators saw but gestures and heard but tho sound of a 
voice and some thrilling expressions, emphasized by lips of 
a sonthem contour. The tenor of his eloquence was popular, but 
that cultivated and imaginative popularity of style hod nothing 
about it frivolous ; it exalted the streets of Paris to the loftiness 
of the Boman forum ; it was modern passion expressed by the 
lips of a man nursed in antiquity. By the light of a lamp 
they discerned a man of high qualifications, but nnadvanced 
to tho tribune. It was Manast, the editor, who by turns 
delighted as a wit and hurled in thunder the sarcasms and 
the indignation of the republic opposition. 

A feeling correspondent to this address soon showed itself 
in the impatient expression, the attitudes, and inarticnlate 
mm-murs of this martial group ; they retired and united with 
the former body which seemed to direct their movements. 
Two other bodies, in ^Uar silence, advanced at the same 
instant, like a detached corps, towards a position which had 
been previously resolved on. The one seemed to come from the 
populous and ever-disturbed region of tho boulevard de la Bas- 
tille. The other came from the centre of Paris, having formed 
its nudeuB in the office of the Riformt journal. Imbued with 
the spirit of the most undaunted conspirators against royalty, 
at whose hoad marched men of action rather than of wox&, 
these had arms beneath their clothes. Th^ marched like a 
troop inured to war and grown old ami^t firing, every 
soldier in which leaned with careless confidence on the well- 
tried arm of his comrade. 

The colnmn of the boulevard do la Bastille was more 
ntunerons, but less compact and loss adult; it brought to 
xecolleorion those re\olutionary processions of the same dass, 
which made a descent into Paris in those days that de- 
cided our civil commotions. There were ecen a number of 
women and ragged chQdcen, the migrating refuse of our fau- 
bourgs^ who come from time to time to startle tho affluent 
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and Tolnptnons oentro of our capitals ■sritli the sight of tho 
indigence and the manly power of our primitiye population. 
To rally those more popular groups, some visible and striking 
symbols are required ; they belong to the herd, and they need 
the loader ; they belong to tho army, and they need the flag, 
tho drum, the colours, and tho tumult. They carry two or 
three ensigns, torn in tho struggles of yesterday and to-day, 
and on those might bo read some familiar anathemas printed 
on the white stripe of the tricolor. 

A man of about forty years of ago, tall, thin, with hair curled 
and falling upon his shoulders, dressed in a white frock, well 
worn and stained with dirt, marched with a military stop at 
their head. His arms were folded over his chest, his head 
slightly bent forward, with the air of one who was about to 
face bullets deliberately, and to bravo death with esmltation. 
In tho eyes of this man, well known by the multitude, was 
concentrated all the Are of the revolution ; his physiognomy 
was the living expression of the defiance of opposing force-; 
his lips, incessantly ogitated as if by a mental harangue, were 
pale and trembling. Stdl his perfectly martial figure betrayed, 
as at the bottom of his soul, somewhat of pensire and of com- 
passionate reflection, which amidst his courage excluded all 
idea of cruelty. There was, moreover, in his carriage and his 
expression a devoted fanaticism, a bewilderment combined with 
heroism, which might suggest the idea of the Delhis of tho 
East, who get drunk with opium before they plunge into death. 
We are told that his name was Lagrange. 

In the neighbourhood of the cafd Tortoni, tho rendezvous 
of idlers, these bodios united their momentum. They 
cleared a way through the inquisitive and idle throng, whiim 
undulated with the natural wave of multitudes to the great 
thoroughfare of tho boulevards. A crowd of inoffensive 
people followed mechanically in the train of this silent 
column. A small detachment, composed of workmen armed 
with sabres and pikes, separated from tho principal body at 
the top of the Hue do Ghoiseul, and silently took possession of 
that street. Tho object of this detachment appeared to be 
to flank the Hotel of Foreign Affairs, which was occupied 
by troops, while the head of the column presented itself in 
front. An unknown system of operation evidently oom- 
bined and controlled these movements. The unanimous 
whisper of a revolution raises the masses. None hut conspira- 
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tors can -with snoli prewmon govern its chances and gnide its 
evoiutions. 

In the midst of the smoke of torches a red flag waved over 
the first rank of this multitude. They advanced, multiplying 
in their progress. A misgiving curiosity attached to this 
oloud of men, who seemed to carry in their midst the mys- 
tery of the day. In front of the Hotel of Foreign Affairs 
a Wteiion of the line, drawn up in battle array, with 
loaded arms and their commander at their head, obstructed 
the boulevard. Before this hedge of bayonets the column 
suddenly halts. The flapping of the flag and the flash of the 
torches frighten the horse of the commander ; recoiling in 
terror on his haunches, he plunged into the battalion, whioh 
opened to receive its chief. In the confusion of the moment 
the report of a musket was heard. Did it come, as was said, 
from aomo concealed and disaffected hand, fired on the people 
by one of their own agitators, to revive by the sight of blood 
the ardour of a struggle whioh was subsiding ? Did it come from 
the hand of one of the insurgents directed against the troops? or 
rather, whioh is more probable, did it accidentally arise from 
the motion of a loaded musket, or from the hand of one of the 
soldiers who supposed that his commander was wounded when 
ho saw his horse take fright ? This no man knows. "Whether 
by crime or accident, this exjdosion created a revolution. 

The soldiers, considering themselves nttaoked, presented their 
guns ; the whole line instantaneously fired. The discharge, 
reverberated W lofty houses and by the enclosed streets of 
the centre of Paris, throws the whole boulevard into exoito- 
ment. The column of the people of the faubourgs falls deci- 
mated by the balls. The cries of mortal agony aod the groans of 
the wounded mingle with the affrighted shouts of those who 
had followed from curiosity, and of flying women and children. 
They rush into the adjoining houses, into the lower streets, 
and beneath the archways. By the light of torches, half- 
extinguished in the blood upon the pavement, heaps of dead 
hodics are perceived strewing the thoroughfare iu all direc- 
tions. The terrified multitude, supposing themselves pur- 
sued, fly with cries of vengeaneo to the Buc Lafiitte, leaving 
between themselves and the battalions an empty space in 
silence and darkness. 

The multitude supposed that tliey had been treacherously 
fired upon in the midst of a demonstration of joy and of 
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harmony, occamoned by a change of ministry. They turned 
thoir rage against ministers, who were so perfidious as to 
avenge their fall by torrents of blood, and against a king 
obstinate enough to fire on that very people who had crowned 
him at the sacrifice of their lives in 1830. The soldiers, on 
their part, were thrown into oonstemation by this undosigned 
massacre. No one had given orders to fire; nothing had 
been heard but the word of command to fix bayonets, to resist 
the fire expected from this sudden movement of the people. 
Darkness, confusion, chance, and precipitation had done the 
deed. The footing of the soldiery was deluged with blood ; 
the wounded dragged themselves along to die at the feet of 
their murderers. Tears of despair flowed from the eyes of the 
general. The officers dropped the point of their swords upon 
the pavement, deploring this unintentional crime. They 
foresaw the necessary efleet of this involuntary murder of the 
people, upon the mind of the population of Paris. The com- 
manding officer hastened to prevent this misunderstanding by 
entering into an explanation with the people. He ordered 
a lieutenant to convey to the crowd assembled at the corner 
of the Rue Laffitte expressions of sorrow and explanation. 

The officer presents himself at the caffi Tortoni, which 
occupies the angle funned by this street and the boulevard. 
He attempts to address them. The multitude crowd around 
him and listen. But scarcely has he uttered a few words when 
a man, aianed with a musket, thrust the bystanders aside 
and put an end to his address. Tho national guards present 
themselves under arms, and the murderer is driven away and 
sent back to his corps. 

Meanwhile the news of this event spread, with a rapidity 
equal to that of the firing, through the whole line of the bou- 
levard and through tho one-half of Paris. The body which 
had marched from tho faubourg, scattered and thrown in con- 
fusion for a moment, soon regained their order and began to 
collect their dead. Large waggons, perfectly prepared, were 
found at hand, oven at this advanced liour of the night, av 
if they had been previously obtained in order to exhibit through 
Paris those lifolcss bodies, the mere sight of which was 
destined to rekindle tho fury of the people. They collect tho 
corpses and arrange them on the waggons, with thoir arms 
hanging over tho side, with thoir wounds exposed and their 
blood dripping on the whools. They carry them hy torch- 
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light befoTO tbo office of tbe National, as tho symbol 
of approaoUng rengeance exhibited oa the cradle of tbe 
r^nblic. 

After a mournful pause, the procession takes its ivay to the 
Hue Montmartre, and holts bemre the office of the Reforme 
paper — a new appeal to tbo irroconoilable hatred subsisting be- 
tween the monarchy and the republic. Deep and confused cries, 
as if smothered by indignation and by tbe sobs of tbe procos- 
sion, rise to tho windows of the houses. A man, standing upon 
the carriago with bis feot bathed in blood, raises from time to 
time, from the lifeless heap, the corpse of a woman, exhibits it 
to the multitude, and lays it again in its bloody bed. At this 
sight the pity of tbe bystanders assumes the character of fury, 
and they rushed to their houses to arm. Tbe streets become 
empty. A close army of men, armed with muskets, parades 
around, and enters the gloomy lanes of the densely-populated 
centre of Paris. In tbe dlreotlon of tbe square of St. Martin, 
the Mount Aventine of the populace, they rapped at every door 
in succession to summon new combatants to vengeance. At the 
fipeetaclo of these viotims, exhibited to the reproach of royalty, 
these districts arise, rush where they are summoned by the 
bells, sound tho tocsin, unpave the street^ and raise and 
multiply barricades. hYom time to time the noiso of firing 
echoes, and forbids sleep to assuage the anxiety and the 
indignation of the capital. Peals from church to church carry 
even to the ears of the king, at the Tuilcries, those sounds 
which were the feverish precursors of to-morrow's insur- 
rection. 


BOOK III. 

WaitST the insurrection, roused by vengeance and favoured 
by the darkness of the night, was extending through Paris, 
the king was meditating, amidst the sounds of the tocsin, on 
the means of quieting the people, aud of putting down the 
revolution, wliich he still persisted in regarding as a mere 
6mmte. The abandonment of his system of foreign politics, 
embodied in. M. Guizot, M. Ducbatel, aud tho majority of the 
dhamhers, who were entirely devoted to his interest, must 
have been a greater sacrifice than a resignation of his crown. 
It was the ^dicariou of his theory, of his sagacity, of his 
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halo of infiillibility, before the eyes of Europe, of liis family, 
and of his people. To a great mind it is a small matter to 
surrender a throne to adverse fortune; but to yield one’s 
renown and moral influence to iiiumpbaut opinion and 
inexorable history, this is the most painful struggle which can 
agitate the heart of man, for it is one which humbles and 
which breaks it. 

But the king was not one of those rash and blood- 
thirsty natures which coolly stoko the life of a people 
against tho gratifleation of their prido. lie had deeply 
read histoiy, abundantly traced in his own experience 
events and their consequences, and much reflected. Ho did 
not conceal from himself that a dynasty which should hare 
reconquered Paris by cannon-balls and grape-shot wonld bo 
perpetually besieged in it by tho detestation of the people. 
Publio opinion hod ever been bis field of battle, it was upon 
it that he wished to act, and he was desirous of promptly 
reconciling himself by conoessions ; but, os an accomplished 
and a careful statesman, he bargained with himself and with 
public opinion to obtain this reconciliation at the smallest 
possible sacrifice of bis system and bis dignity ; be thought 
that he bad many gradations of popularity to descend before 
descending the steps of thethrono. The reminder of the 
mght seemed to him a sufficient interral in which to escape 
from the exigencies of the situation with which he was 
threatened by the approaching day. 

In this state of mind tho king awaited the arriral of 
M. Mol6, with whom he had already had an interview in 
tho course of tho day. The events of tbo evening had 
inclined him to some important measures. M. Mol§, whose 
nature was prudence and carefulness itself^ would, doubtless, 
three days sooner, have meted out with precision what was 
required by the preservation of the monarohical principle, to 
wluoh ho had through lifo been attached, and by the demands 
imposed by the irritation of parliamentary opposition. But 
M. Mold, ^scouraged by the conversation of the preceding 
morning, kept away. 

The king then sent for M. Thiers. This minister, horn 
with tho monarchy of July, loaded with the favours of tho 
crown, endeared to pailiainont by hw eloquence, often que- 
rulous, and sometimes an agitator at the tribune, but never 
unforgiving, hod pledged bis heart and his word to the ser- 
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vice of the dynasty which had adopted him, Tho leader of 
opposition for seven years, M. Thiers could bring over to 
the king and to monarchy, all that soctiou of the country 
•whose republicanism •was only a whim. The name of M. 
Thiers imported the victory of the opposition over the per- 
sonal ohstintusy of the king; but it did not import victory 
over royalty itself. Obtruded upon the king in 1840, by an 
almost factious coalition of different parties in the chamber, 
M. Thiers had shown that he was not tho man to misuse his 
viotory. Master of the king at that time, he had suffered 
himself in his turn to be honourably conquered by the mo- 
narch. Ho had resigned offios into the hands of M. Guizot 
and of the conservative party, at the very moment when he 
might have oompellod the king to retain him, and have thrown 
Europe into confusion for the gratification of his ambition. 
Bnt ha did not choose to he the Neoker of the Orleans dynasty, 
though the imprudenoe of the fused party of the opposition had 
assigned to him tho part of a minister who was master of his 
sovereign. 

Ha had confined himself to serving the king with the false 
notion of placing royalty in a oitadel by the fortification of 
the capit:^ and of agitating Europe by his diplomacy to 
the very verge of -war, in order to attach to his cause a 
degree of martial popularity in his negotiations -with relation 
to the East. This unfortunate conception of the French 
cabinet most have issued in the retirement of tho minis- 
try, or in plunging France, -without allies, into a universal 
war, M. Thiers, who at a distance had resolutely ad- 
vanced towards ^e precipice, had stoppod when he saw it 
at his feet. He did not add a guilty obstinacy to his error ; 
his personal oonsiderations were obliterated before the danger 
which threatened his country. Ho would not illustrate his 
name by the bloodshed of a European -war, and this repent- 
ance invests Lis fall with dignity in the eyes of the good. lie 
retired, humbled in the opinion of statesmen, unpopular 
with extreme and reckless factions, bnt raised in the esteem of 
impartial men. Such, at .ill events, is onr conception of his 
rash accesaion, his troubled administotion, and his hononrahle 
retirement. In the estimate of such a statesman, consoionce 
should be admitted to the oonnsols of history, 

M. Thiers, summoned at midnight, did not hesitate to obey 
the invitation. Providence seemed to have predestined him 
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to attend at tlie birtli and the obsequies of this monarchy. At 
the moment when. M. Thiers ontered the Tuileries, Ginizot 
was again with the king. Deception as to the nature of the 
movement, and mistaken confidenco in tho power of his 
will and in the in&Uibility of his designs, forbid us to sup-, 
pose that any retracing of his steps, that any self-reproach, 
caused the mind of the minister to hositate at this critical 
moment. His last act was a defiance of publio opinion ; by 
retiring, he provoked it still further. The king and tlie 
minister, dissatisfied with tho military arrangement intrusted 
to General Jacqueminot and General Sebastiani, had just 
signed the nomination of Marshal Bngeaud to the military 
command of Paris. Marshal Bugeaud, whilo he possessed 
the confidence of the army, was at that time most unpopular 
at Faria ; the very mention of his name was the declaration of 
an unoompiomising struggle. 

A simple Goloud in 1830, and rendered iUusirions in that 
rank by hcroio bravery and an intaitive knowledge in the art 
of war. Marshal Bugeaud had devoted Mmself without reser- 
vation to the new dynasty. As commander of the fortress of 
Blaye, he had had the Duchess de Berri as his prisoner. The 
unfortunate captive had quitted her place of confinement, 
respected as a princess for her heroism, but stained in her 
hononr as a woman. This exhibition of frailty had served 
the political interests of the Orleans dynasty, but it bad 
^ven pain to natural feelings. Marshal Bugeaud had un- 
doubtedly neither counselled nor approved that political course 
which trampled on the ties of relationship, but he had had 
the misfortune to be placed in embariassment between bis 
duty as a soldier and his feelings as a man. His position 
had been constituted a crime. A deep-seated resentment 
existed towards him from this period iu the opinion of the 
royalists. Since then, ho had, os was said, treated some 
quarters of Paris like a besieged town rather than a capital, 
in those insurrections which constituted the latest efforts of 
the republican party. That party, in its curses pronouncal 
against the rigours of the throne, never forgot tiie name of 
the marshal. But the general command in Algeria, combining 
the functions of the civil magistrate, during a period of five 
years, the subjugation and pacification of Africa, indefatigable 
campaigns, a battle illustrated by the name of Isly, the 
government of a province at once supreme and minute, the 
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solicitude of a fatlier as much, as a geueral foi the ajrauy, and 
the attachment of the tioops ; — all ^s had reconciled France 
Trith the name of Marshal Bugeand. His intellect appeared to 
hare risen and enlarged with his honours. There was in his 
exterior, in his style, in his laconic modo of expression, whioh 
out without giving pain, a rough good sense, a military 
franlnioss, and an authoritative air, which, while it attracted 
the attention of the masses, and inspiicd confidence in his 
troops, struck terror into his foes. Such a man, placed but 
the night hefoic at the head of 60,000 men, tho army of 
Paris, would have renderod the victory of tho people either 
impossible or bloody. Summoned at the moment when the 
minister was giving way, his very name contradicted the 
proposals of concession ; he rendered them suspected on the 
part of the throne, and unacceptable on that of the people. 

Messrs. Thiers and Guizot met at the door of the king^s 
apartment, the one entering and the other leaving it. Both 
seemed summoned in vain to the aid of a throne, which the 
politics of both had equally damaged. M. Thiers took upon 
himself the formation of a ministry, on the condition that 
OdiLlon Barrol, tho head of the oldest and most powerful 
opposition, should he a member of it. In order to settle 
monotohical power, it was necessary entirely to change its 
position. Faxliamentary revolution could alone arrest a 
popular revolution. The mere instinct of preservation dic- 
tated this measure, and the king acceded to it. Tho new 
minister perceived at onoe that the appointment of Marshal 
Bugeaud to the general command of the troops would he 
regarded as an additional provocation, and would stiU more 
“embroil the fray." Ho wished for a su^ension of hos- 
tilities, in order to make terms with public opinion. This 
suspension he ordered for the following day, and drew up a 
proclamation to the people. The proclamation, having been 
intrusted to the police, was placaided before daylight; and 
satisfied with these pacific measures, of whose efficacy he 
entertained no doubt, M. Thiers withdrew. Guizot, who 
had not left the palace, returned to tho royal closet, where he 
remained another hour, in close conversation with the king. 
The object of this last interview between the monarch and 
Ms minister is unknown. It doubtless embraced provisions 
for the future rather than retrospectious of the past. Power- 
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fnl wills aie tlie subjeots of delusion, but never of repentance. 
Snob a will was the grand characteristic of Guizot. That 
will might be broken, but the hand of God himself could not 
bend it. 

At this moment Fails seemed lulled in silence and fa- 
tigue. The tocsin had ceased to sound ; a silent host, concen- 
tiated in the heart of the ancient city, around the square of 
St. Martin, had broken up the streets, and piled up the pave- 
ments, those fortifications of the campaigns of tho people; 
numberless barricades arose in all directions, and the reports 
of fiie-arms reverberated for and wide at the earliest dawn of 
day. The Tuileries was aroused by tho firing. Tho tardy 
proclamation, placarded with difficulty in the insunectionary 
districts, was not even signed. The people regard it as an 
anonymous snare, designed to trip them up in the struggle. 
Instead of disarming, they arm, reomit, rally, and group 
themselves, here in tumultuary bodies, there in olose column. 
M. Thiers returns to the Tuileries to complete his ministerial 
airangcments. 

The principal members of the constitutional opposition, 
attached by principle to liberty, and to the throne by de- 
votednesB, are joined there by several generals, who offer 
the aid of their swords in the perils of the day. There were 
seen arriving in snocessiou, the Marshal Gerard, a roteran of 
the empire, bound by affection to the royal person, the coun- 
sellor and friend of the monoroh in his days of difiicnlty ; 
General LomorioiSre, adorned with the lustre which ms 
name had won in Africa, and now the commander of a 
brigade in tbe army of Paris ; M. Duvergiei do Hanranne, 
whoso ambition is rather to bo the invisible director than the 
ostensible possessor of power; M. de Bemnsat, a minister 
under M. Thiers; M. Cr^miouz, M. de Lasteyrie, and 
several other members of both chambers. The common 
danger seems to recall to tho Tuileries men who for a long 
period had nover orossod its threshhold ; an hononiable bnt 
ineffectual attempt to prop up what was destined to fall ; a 
tumultuous assembly, interrupted every minute by fresh 
arrivals, and incessantly influenced by oontradictoiy reports 
from without, touching tbe dispositions of the captal and 
the snccess of tho insurrection, holds its sittings in the ante- 
chambers of the royal closet. The king, worn out with 
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anxieties, with -watehing, and vnth the disturhancos of the 
night, was reposing, dressed as he was, upon a sofa, amidst 
Iho hum of convoraations, of which the subjects wore his 
triumph, his defeat, or his abdication. 

During the brief interval of the king’s repose, every hour 
brought accessions of strength to the insurrection. The rumour 
of a massacre of the people in 'the boulevards had spread 
throughout the night, and produced a univorsal iuducnce. Tho 
tocsiu had spread to the very suburbs that feverish spasm which 
makes man incapable either of sleep or of quiet. The whole 
population was on foot, armed, and prepared for extreme 
measures. Tho students of Paris, that embodied intelli- 
gence of the populace, which naturally assumes the guidance 
of the blind force of the masses, were in agitation within 
the walls of their colleges. They forced the gates, sallied 
forth in companies from the Polyteehnic Sohool, fraternized 
with the company of workmen, and ranging the Marseillaise 
and the Girondins, descended from their elevated region into 
the centre of Paris. A general inspiration pervading the mind 
of the people seemed spontaneously to direct them to those 
military positions which could most embarrass the troops and 
control the fortune of the day. Every minute narrowed tho 
cirole of iron and stone with which the barricades enclosed tbe 
palace and approaches of tbe Tuileries. It seemed as if the 
paving of the streets had risen of its own accord, to buiy 
royalty beneath its heaps. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock in the morning, on the Place 
du Palais Royal, on the Place de la Concorde, and on the 
two wings of the Louvre, tlie troops who had been concentrated 
there were passively listening to the shouts, and gazing at tho 
attacks of the multitude which thronged around the palace of 
the Tuileries and the principal hotels of tbe government. 
The men wore an air of astonishment, languor, and dulness. 
The Soldier who is not acting loses all tlie impulse and enthu- 
siasm of tho charge : so much easier is it to brave death than 
to await it. Tho national guard, evidently divided, showed 
themselves in small numbers, endeavomud by exho^tion to 
pacify the crowd and check tho violence of the insurgents ; 
but gelding to the pressure from without, to tho infection of 
example, and to their own normal habits of discontent, they 
formed a line to let the insurrection pass, and cheered it on by 
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tlieiv gestures and their cries of “ Vive la reform” some- 
times swelling its numbers by their defection, sanctioning it 
with their uniforms, and even arming it with their bayonets. 

The Place du Palais Boyal had just boon token by tho 
pcojde. That ancient and stately residence of the house of 
Orleans was being sacked by the conquerors. The same people 
which bad so often issued from its precincts in 1780 as from 
tho cmdlc of the French revolution, which had repaired to it 
to seek their king in 1830, returned thither after half a century 
as tho Nemesis of a fatal popularity. Tho furniture, pictures, 
and statues were being destroyed, in tho spirit rather of rage 
than of plunder. A battalion of in&ntry, which had evacuated 
the court and crossed the square under a fire from the windows, 
had retired to the station at the Ch&teau d’Eu, which was 
already filled with wounded municipal guards. A capitnlation 
was presently entered into, and thoy were suffered to with- 
draw, while the edifice was ravaged by flames, in which not 
a few wounded men, unable to effect their escape, are said to 
have perished. 

All this passed within a few- paces of large bodies of troops, 
motionless, and stunned as it were to insensibility, under the 
orders of commanding officers, whom the king and bis new 
ministry had forbidden to fight. 

The Place da Carronsei and the conrt of the Tuileiies were 
occupied by horse, foot, and artillery, "Within the palace they 
seemed to be expecting, in a state of unconcern, that the news 
of the change of ministry and the promised concessions would 
of themselves cause the insurreetion to subside. M. Odillon 
Barrot rode through the boulevard, surrounded by a few popu- 
lar officers of the national guards. He hoped that his name, 
his presence, his verbal assurance, and his accession to power, 
would be tho visible and suffioiont pledge of victory and con- 
cesfflon to public opinion. But the lengthened agitation of the 
people, excited at tho banquets of his party, went beyond that 
honourable and courageous democratic feeling. He was sacri- 
ficing himself to the danger of the dynasty. M. Barret, though 
universally respected as a man, had been rejected as a peace- 
maker, lie returned in mortification to his residence. Ho 
made preparation for assuming, by an appeal to tlie king, to the 
ministry of the interior, a power which had already, by antici- 
pation, been broken in his hands. At tho same instant a brave 
VOL. I, p 
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officer, M. do Prebois, inflamed with a desire of stopping the 
effusion of blood, threw himself on the spontaneous impulse of 
his own feelings, before the armed multitude which was inun- 
dating the Place da Palais Poyal, to attack the Carrousel. 
“ What do you want ? ” said he ; “ what is necessary to induce 
you to lay down those fratrlcidsd arms 1 Royalty concedes to 
public opinion all that you can possibly demand. Do you 
want reform ? It is already promised you. Do you stipulate 
for the dismissal of ministers ? They hare already retired. 
Who, then, are the men of your choice and confidence, in whose 
hands you would consider your liberties secure and your wishes 
met ? The king has just summoned M. Thiers ! Docs that 
satisfy you ? ” “No," shouted the multitude. “ What, if he 
appoints M. Parrot?" “No, no," was again the cry. 
“Would you, then," rejoined the peacemaker, “lay down 
your arms, if the king would send for M. do Lamartine? " 
“ Yes, yes," cried the multitude, “ Lamartine for ever ! That 
is the man we want. Let the king give us Lamartine, and 
everything may bo presently settled. He is the man of onr 
oonfidenoe." To such a degree did the isolation of Lamartine 
in a confined Chamber of Deputies cause his popularity to 
burst forth withiu the deep and settled eentiments of the 
people. 

But neither the king, nor the chamber, not the opposition 
party of M, Thiers, nor that of Borrot, nor erven the repub- 
Ucan party of the ifational or the Riforme, ever dreamed of 
patting forward Lamartine before the people, either as their 
minister, their peacemaker, or their tribune. He was neither 
the man of the TnHeries, nor of the oppotition jonmals, nor of 
the reform hanqneta, nor of the plots against royalty. He 
was powerless and unsupported, and did not doubt that he 
was named by the people in a moment of unpremeditated 
eonfidonce. H. do Fiebois made his escape from the armed 
groups which surrounded him, and with difficulty regained the 
Tnllorios, where he detailed to some of the courtiers what he 
had just seen and heard. But the time had passed when it was 
osaible to discuss the choice of one or another who was 
absent from the court. The king was compelled to avail 
bimself with precipitation of whomsoever happened to be at 
hand ; and, besides, Lamartine was the last man whom the 
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king wonld have snmmoiied to power at a moment of emer- 
gonoy. He liked Lamartine little, and he understood him 
leas. Herein W the real causa of the estrangement. 

The family of M. de Lamartine, on his mother^s aide, had 
imder tho old rig'vm been adheienta of the house of Orleans; 
from it they had received both honours and favours, and 
Lamartine himself had been edneatod in sentiments of grate- 
ful respect for that branoh of the royal family. Ho had 
never forgotten those affectionate recoUeotions of that royal 
house whioh hud been instUlod into his mind by his mother. 
But his father’s family wore constitutional royaliets, and con- 
sequently opposed to those revolutionary opinions and proten- 
mons wmoh had placed a usurped crown on the head of the 
duke of Orleans. Nevertheless, at the return of the Bourbons 
in 1816, the father of M. de Lamartine had presented his 
youthful son to the duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis Phi- 
lippe, and hud requested for him the office of aide-de-oamn or 
staff-officer about his person. The prince, thinking M. de La- 
martine too young, or wishing rather to attach to himself 
some families who had been devoted to the empire^ had refused. 
Subsequently M. de Lamartine had seen the prince from time to 
timoj but without in any degree entertaining the hope of power 
or^ shaiing the couffdential position of those who wore wor- 
shipping the nsing sun. Having been at a later petiod 
elected to the chamber, he maintmued, with respect to the 
newmon^h, a perfect independence and a respectful reserve. 

^ The king doubtless comduded that M. do lAmartine was 
mther an enemy of his dynasty, or that he was an insulated 
political theonst, who preferred chimeras to the substantial 
realities of power. I’rom this time the prince, althongh the 
member sometimes did homage to him, and not unfrequontly 
good semce at the tribune, had always spoken of Xiamaitine 
as a dreamer, always hoveriDg above the world and never 
alighting ; a man whose vision was incapable of distingiiishing 
elbows from realities. In this respect the king enteitamed the 
views of the middle and commercial doss. There are certain 
men whom these can never forgive for not holding tho 
platitudes of tho vulgar, or sharing in the vices of tho times. 
The name of Lamartine was the last which tho lips of the 
Idng could pronounce. The peojie alone could think of bun ; 
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and even Uiey only repeated his name by chance, and os an 
echo returns an expression irhich has been uttered. 

At the moment when that name was resounding for the 
first time amidst the reports of musketry on the Place du 
Oarrousd, and in the vostibule of the palace, Guizot, who 
had kept in an inner apartment of the king to the lost 
minute, as if watching for a symptom of the returning fortunes 
of royalty, secretly escaped from the Tuileries, in order to 
fly from a rovolutidn which had been proroked by his name. 
Being recognized as he issued from a wicket which commu- 
nicates with the Carrousel, he was compelled by some shots 
fired at him to retrace his stops, and took sanctuary in a 
part of the Louvre which was occupied by the staff officers. 
There he remained in concealment until the darkness of night 
allowed of his seeking a safer asylum at the house of a female 
artist whom pity induced to receive him. He could descry 
through tho open windows of the Louvre the occupation of 
the Carrousel by the populace, the defection of the national 
guards, the passivencss of the troops, the ineffectual efforts of 
the generals, the last retrospective effort of the king, tho flight 
of the whole royal family on foot, and the short and mor^ 
struggle of that dynasty to which he had consecrated so much 
of effort, so much earnestness, so much of character, and such 
ruinous pertinacity of devotion. "What a spectacle for a 
statesman ! What a recapitulation of a life condensed into 
an honr 1 How many errors might not he expiated ; how 
mnch of revenge might not liavo been satisfied, and even 
molted into pity, by that crash before the eyes of a man, or 
all the purposes of a life. These purposes, however, of the 
statesman, whether right or wrong, all tended directly to 
these disasters and to tl^ pitiable result. There often remains 
after a while to statesmen, wrecked by snch storms, only the 
consciousness of having been misled with right intentions. 

Meanwhile, what was ooonrring at the palace amidst the 
over rising deluge of the insurrection ? The king had given 
Orders that tho troops should cease firing, and only maintain 
their position. The Marshal Bugeaud, who had already 
mounted his horse to fight, was recalled by the annonnee- 
meni of the cessation of his funellons as commander-in-ebiet 
of Paris. M. Thiers imaged that in thus putting a stop to 
resistance^ he had also disarmed aggression. Tho duko de 
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NemoBis repeated in all directions the order to stop hostili- 
ties. The duchess of Orleans, in her own apartments, had 
abandoned herself to the anxieties of her mind and the perils 
of her position. The queen, in whose veins was the blood 
of Maria Theresa, of Marie- Antoinette, and of the queen of 
Naples, exhibited that masculine coumge which neglects poli- 
tical considerations. “ Go," said she, to tho king, “ and show 
yourself to the disheartened troops, and to the iriosolute 
national guard. 1 will place myself in the balcony, with my 
grandchildren and my princess daughters, and I will see you 
die in a manner worthy of yourself, of your throne, and of our 
common misfortunes." The countenance of this beloved wife, 
and of this so long happy mother, was animated for the 
first time with the energy of her twofold concern for her 
husband and for her children. In her anxiety for their honour, 
all her tenderness for them became concentrated and impas- 
sioned. Their life came but second in her love. Her grey locks, 
contrasting with the fire of her eyes and the animated flush 
of her oheek, impressed upon her countenance something at 
once tragical and sacred, — the combination of tho Athaliaand 
the Niobe. The king soothed her with expressions of con- 
fidence in his own experience and wisdom, which had never 
yet deceived him. At eleven o’clock he felt so sure of con- 
trolling the insurrection, and of reducing the crisis to such a 
change of ministry as would be acceptable to the people, that 
he came down with a smiling countenance, and in a negligent 
dress, to the dining-room, to partake of the family breakfast. 

Scarcely had the meal commenced when the door opened, 
and two intimate and trusty counsellors of the crown hastily 
entered, intended, it was said, by M. Thiers, for ministerial 
ofllco. These were Messrs, de B^musat and Duvergier de 
Hauranne. They requested a private audience of the dnko 
de Montpensipr. The prince rose, made a gesture of uncon- 
cern to the king and queen, and ran to tho two messen- 
gers; but their majesties, unable to restrain their impa- 
tience, rose at the same moment, and interrogated Bdransat 
by their looks. “ Sire," said ho, " your miijesty must know 
the truth; to conceal it at such a moment would ho to 
render one’s-self an accomplice iu tho result. Your unconcern 
proves that you aro under a delusion. Three hundred paces 
from your palace the dragoons are surrendering their swords 
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and tlae soldioTB ttcii mnskets to l\se people,” “ ImpoEeible I” 
cried the hing, diaiving bach with aatonishment. A staff 
officer, M, de rAubgpin, respectfcUj replied to the king, 

“ I saw it.” 

At these words the whole family arose from the table. The 
king retired to his chamber to put on his uniform, and mounted 
Ms horse. His two sons, the dukes do Nemours and Mout- 
pensior, and a body of faithful generals, accompanied him. He 
rode slowly past the line of troops, and before the scanj^ batta- 
lion of national guards who occupied the Place du Cfarrousel 
and the court of the Taileries. The air of the king was down- 
cast ; that of the troops cold j that of the national guard irre- 
solute. A few cries of “ Vive le m," mingled with shouts of 
“ Five la reformed' issued from the ranks. The queen and the 
princesses, standing at a balcony of the palace, like Marie-An- 
toinette, on the morning of the iOth of August, followed the 
king and the princes with their eyes and with their hearts. 
They saw the military salute of the soldiery as they pre- 
sented arms along the &ont of the line, and heard the con- 
fused echo of cries, the words of which they were imable to 
distinguish. They thought it a return of loyal euthueiasm, 
and withdrew in exultation to their apartments. 

But the king could not mistake the oolduess of Ms recep- 
tion. He had marked the restless and the hostile glances ; 
he had beard the cries of “ Vive la r^forme" bursting, like 
the shell of rerolt, at the yery foot of his horse, and rererbe- 
rating to the gates of his palace. He returned dispirited 
and perplexed, fearing alike to proroke or to await the struggle 
— in that state of compelled possiTeness wMch seizes on men. 
who are encompassed on. ail sides by equal difficullaes — situa- 
tiona in which action alone oau save, but in wMoh action itself 
is imposrible. Deqpair is the presiding genius of desperate 
circamstances. The misfortune of the king was, that he had 
not felt it sooner. He had been habituated to good fortune, 
and the last hour of his reign was beguiled by the prosper!^ 
of a long life. 

U. Thiers, a witness of this accelerated catastrophe, waited 
upon the king to give back the power which was escaping 
from his hand ere he had grasped and exercised it. He saw 
the fugsHye popularity of a single night glide away from hia 
pame to that of another. To the king he recommended 
K. Baonrot aloncr It was imposrible to go to a greater length 
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of opposition withoitt tlie surrender of tbe niouatc1i7. H. Bar- 
rot bad already experienced before tbe people of the Boulevard 
the powerlessness and tbe fndlty of a name. He devoted him- 
self, neverthdesa, to the king, and to the task of pacidcation, 
without considering that he was about to throw away in a 
few hours a popularity of eighteen years. This derotodnossto 
the monarch at the moment when fortune deserted him shows a 
generosity of character and of courage which must exalt any man 
in the opinion of future times. It may he the theme of raillery 
for the frivolous creatures of the day, but it will he his title to 
esteem with an impartial posterity. Informed in a few mo- 
menta of his nomination by the king, he did not hesitate to 
go and take possession of the ministry of the home depart- 
ment, and to grasp the shattered hehn of tho state. 

At that moment the king himself constituted the whole of 
the coimcil at the Tuileries. Three administrations had melted 
away in his hands in a few hours, — that of Guizot, of Mold, and 
of Thiers. The queen, the princes, the deputies, the generals^ 
the subordinate officers of the army and of the national 
guard, pressed around him. They besieged him with infor- 
mation and opinions, ^interrupted by fresh information and 
contrary suggestions. * There was psdeness on the cheeks and 
tears in tho eyes of the ladies. The children of the royal 
himily affected the hearts of all by the careless unconsciou^ 
ness expressed in their countenances. All betrayed in their air 
and gestures, their agitation and their language, that oscilla- 
tion of thought and resolution which gives time to misfortune 
and discourages fidelity. The doors and windows of the lower 
apartments opening npon the court made the soldiers and the 
national guard almost preseat in eye and ear at this scene 
of distress, by whieh their dispositions might well have been 
shaken. 

It was necessary to oast a veil OTer tbe disordered tbon^te 
of the monarch and the confused state of his family, lest a 
ooniagiouB despondency should enervate tho miUtoiy. A 
citizen of the national guard, who was on duty bweath tho 
portico of the royal apartment, was melted to tears at the 
spectacle. Belonging to tho oppomtion, and almost a ro- 
puhlican, hut a man of sensibility, and above all of loyalty, 
he desired progress without aspiring to destruction. Least 
of all did he desire that tho cause of liberty should owe its 
triumph to a cowardly desertion of an old man, his wife, and 
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iis Children, on the part of those who were charged with 
their protection. Ho accosted a lieutenant-general who had 
command of the troops. “ Qeneial," said he, in a low 
voice, and with an emotion which gave to entreaty the tone 
of command, “ draw off your soldiers out of sight of these 
monmfnl scenes ; it is not desirable that the military should 
witness the agony of kings.” The general understood the 
meaning of those words, and ordered the battalions to draw 
hack. 

The king, returning to his cabinet, was listening again to 
the alternate suggestions of Thiers, Lamoricibre, of It6mnsat, 
and of the duke da Montpemder, his youngest son, when a 
prolonged firing hurst forth at the extremity of the Carrousel, 
in the direction of the Place du Palais Royal, At this moment 
the door of the cahinot opened, and M. do Glirardin rushed in 
to the king. M. de Girardin, who had not long since been 
a deputy, and was still a journalist, less a member of opposi- 
tion than a man of settled principles, and less a revolutionist 
than the hero of a crisis, had thrown himself into the current 
where danger, rapid changes of fortune, and great events at- 
tracted him. Ha was one of the few characters who ever seek 
an oppoitnnity of coming upon the stage in the moment of 
danger, from that rostlessness which belongs to their activity, 
their energy, and theii talent, and from the consciousness of 
being eq^ual to great occasions. M. de Girardin entertained 
neither a fanatical predilection for royalty nor an antipathy to 
republioanism ; all he loved in politics was action. Ambitious 
ofinteUectnal supremacy rather tlian of position, of playing a 
part rather than of possessing power, he had hastened *to 
the palace with no other summons than that of his own im- 
pulm. As editor of the Prme he had obtained a European 
notoriety and publicity in Paris, which placed him in constant 
intercourse with public opinion. He was one of those men 
who think aloud among the people, and whoso every thought 
constitutes the event or controversy of tho day. Antiquity 
only boasted the orators of the forum — journalism has 
created these orators of the hearth. 

M. de Girardin, in that brief and abrupt style, which econo- 
mizes moments and oats off reply, informed the king, in a tone 
of reapectfnl sadness, that tho time for groping after names 
for a eabinet was passed; that the crisis was sweeping away 
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the throne and its counsels together, and that there -was only 
one word which corresponded to the urgency of the occasion, 
and that word was “abmoation.” 

The king was in one of those momentary moods in which 
truths can strike without offending ; nevertheless, he let fall 
from his hand the pen with which be was arranging on paper 
the names of the ministry, lie would fain have discussed the 
subject, but Gimrdin, hasty as the crisis, nnd unpitying as the 
evidence, allowed of no discussion. “%ire," said he, “tho 
abdication of tho king, or the abdication of tho monarchy. 
Such is the dilemma. The ciisis does not permit you a single 
instant to seek a third alternative." 

"Witli these words M. de Girardin presented to the king a 
copy of a proclamation which he hod written beforehand, and 
had already sent to the press. This proclamation, with the 
conciseness of a fact, contained only four lines, with which it 
was necessary to strike tho eye of the people instantly and in 
every direction : — 

Abdication of the king. 

Hegency of the duchess of Orleans, 

Dissolution of the chamber. 

General amnesty. 

The king hesitated; the duke de Montpensier, his son, car- 
ried away, doubtless, by the energetic countenanoe, gesture, 
and language of Girardin, pressed his father with more x>re- 
oipitation, perhaps, than consisted with the respect due from 
a son to royalty, age, and misfortune. The pen was presented, 
and the king was deprived of his sovereignty with an im- 
patience which did not wait for his own full and free con- 
viction. The haralincss of fortune towards the king ought 
not to he recognized in the precipitation of the council. On 
the other hand, blood was flowing, the throne was rocking, 
the very life of the king and his family was in danger. The 
anxiety and kind consideration of ms counsellors of itself 
explains all. History should always take that view which is 
least humiliating and afflictive to the human heart. 

At the sound of the firing, Marshal Bngcaud mounted his 
horse and went to interposo between tho combatants. A 
thousand cries entreat him not to show himself, as his pre- 
sence and his name would only he tho signal for redoubled 
carnage. He insists and advances, braves tho infuriated looks 
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and ama of the multitude, and returns 'Nithont haying gained 
anything but admiration for his bravery. Ha dismounts in the 
court of the Tuileries, but already the command had passed 
from his hands; the duke de Nemours had been investod 
yrith it. The young General Lamorioi^re, to whose name 
belonged as yet only the prestige of his valour in Africa, 
galloped across the Carrousel ; ho gained the outposts amidst 
a shower of bullets ; he faced the first ranks of the combatants. 
Whilst he harangt^ them, he was stormed with shots, his 
horse rolled under him, and his sword was snapped in 
the fall. The general, who was wounded in the hand, and 
dressed in a neighbouring house, remounted his horse and 
crossed the Carrousel in sdence to announoe to the king that 
the troops were worn out, and that the multitude was inac- 
cessible to counsel. On the heels of Lamorioigre the people 
rushed from the Eue de Eohan, and overspread the Oarronsel. 
They hold a parley with the soldiors. The latter retire in 
disorder, and throw themselves into the court of the Tuileries. 
Amidst the turmoil of the rising insnrreotion, the king yirTote 
these words:— “I abdicate in favour of my grandson, 
the count do Paris, and 1 trust that he will be more fortunate 
than I." 

To the subject of the regency the king made no reference. 
Was it out of respect to the law which he caused to he passed 
in favour of the regency of his son, the dnke de Nemours ? or 
was it in order stiU to leave a last concession to be debated 
between the people and the ministry for the purpose of gain- 
ing time 1 or was it for the purpose of retaining to his family 
after him a jealons power over the mother of the count ie 
Paris, his grandchild, which, in spite of the feelings of nature 
and the dictates of true policy, he himself had never been 
duposed to resign ? This no one knows. M. Thiers had gone 
wi& the wishes of the king, when he joined a party of the 
opposition in deprecating the regency of the duchess of Or- 
leans. M. de Lamartine had vigorously maintaiued the right 
of mothers. “ There is no sound policy," cried he, ” that is op- 
posed to naturo." He hod been conquered by a small majority 
tinough the combined iufiuence of the court and of its adhe- 
rents in the opposition. The event sadly confirmed the 
justice of his views. The dnke do Nemours, the proposed 
xegen^ though young, brave, well educated, and laborioui^ 
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was not a favoniite of tlie people. Natuie, wliilo alie gave him 
intelligence and the precocious sagacity and courage of his 
family, had denied him that expansion of feeling which attracts 
the hearts of others. Distance was not favourahlo to such 
(qualities as his ; they required a near point of view. This 
may not he a disadvantage in a piivate indiridual, but it is a 
misfortune for a prince. PreBdge is necessary to every one 
who would take a position at the head of the people, whereas 
the duke de Nemours only possessed esteem. Thoy saw in him 
a continuation of the virtues and the defects of his father, and 
under him thoy would have had. no change of the reign, hut 
only of the monarch. On that change, however, the people 
were resolved. 

This error, which the king and M. Thiers committed in 
wresting the regency from the young mother of an infant king, 
weighed fatally on this last hour of the reign. Louis Philippe 
and his minister perished under the unforeseen consequences of 
this act. If instead of laying before the people that ambignons 
abdication which made no provision for the regency, and which 
Builered contending parties to catch sight of the dnke de Ne- 
mours behind the formal abdication, M. de Ginurdin, the bearer 
of the intelligence, had represented before the imagination and 
the heart of the nation, a young widow and a yonng mother 
reigning by popular favour in the name of her son; if this 
beloved princess, nntaiuted with the shadow of a charge, had 
herself appeared in the court of the palace, and presented her 
child to the adoptlou of the country, there is no doubt that 
nature would have triumphed over the people. Natural feeling 
would have found an accessory in the heart and in the coun- 
tenance of every combatant. So true it is, that the faults of 
kings and of statesmen lie dormant for a time, but rise unex- 
pectedly to crush them at a time when tiiey ai'e supposed to 
have been forgotten. 

But the duchess of Orleans, even at this last hour, was, as 
it were, in exile, with her children, in the apartment of the 
palace which were astigned to her. The king feared the in- 
fluence of this young, beautiful, and thoughtful lady ; clad 
in her widow's dress, irreproachable in her conduct, a volun- 
tary exile horn the world, lest the involuntary radiation of 
her loyalty, her gracefulness, and her talents, should attract 
to her the attention of the country, and moke her the object 
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of tie jealousy of tto oourt. Tlus princess lived in retire- 
ment, vrith her maternal affections and her sorrows. She 
could not, however, hut perceive the last faults of the 
reign, and beconio darmed for the future prospects of her 
children. Slie must, too, have painfully felt the dynastic 
harshness of that regency hill, which had been proposed 
and carried against her, and which, together with the poli- 
tical instruction of her son, took from her the opportunity 
of exhibiting to the world the high qualities with which she 
was endowed. But these sorrows brooded in her heart, 
without transpiring in outward expression. Not a single 
complaint had ever escaped her lips. She showed her pride 
by her resignation, and her merit hy her silence. M. de La- 
martine, the defender, without her knowledge, of her natural 
rights in the discussion on the regency bill, had never had any 
intercourse with this princess. He had never even received 
from her any token of satisfaciaon or of gratitude for the dis- 
interested homage he had rendered to her at the tribune. 
It was thought that, for somo time, M. Thiers, dissatisfied 
with the court, and repenting perhaps of tho part he had 
taken in favour of tho regent^ of the duke de Nemours, 
turned his thoughts towards this princess. It is possible, 
that his growing disaffection towards the prinoes had brought 
this statesman to reflection, and that he hoped eventnmly 
to rekindle the monarchical feeling through popular sympathy 
with the woman and the child. This cannot bo affirmed : but 
nature herself seems sufficiently to suggest the idea that a 
well-regulated mind would return to her inflnence aftei^ 
having strayed from it. 

As for Girardin, he had sustained with great force and 

f ersoveiance, in his journal, the system which at the tribune 
iamartine had supported with his oratoir. Since then he 
had once seen the duchess of Orleans, but mm that brief and 
single interview he had brought away his conviction still 
further confirmed by admiration for this princess. Not a 
word, however, from her had indicated a mortified ambition 
or a concealed sorrow. Her griefs were unmingled, not 
only with all political intiigue, but even with the feelings of 
ambition. She bad exhibited tho calmness and disinterested- 
ness of a mother who entirely forgets herself amidst her recol- 
lections of her husband and her hopes for her son. Still it is 
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Supposable, that in extorting tio precipitately from the king 
that vague abdication irhich made no tiansfer to a bucceseor, 
Girai'din, and Thiers with him, had an involuntary lefercncc 
to the regency of the young widow, and expected to hear her 
proclaimed by the voice of the people. 

If such an idea was over conceived, it died before its 
birth ; it was dissipated by the ciTect of a mistake. Through 
forgetfulness, occasioned by tlio hurry natural at such a 
moment, no signature had been appended to that proclama- 
tion, which M. do Girardin threw to the crowd on the 
Carrousel and Place da Palais Boyal. In vain did he bravo 
fire and bayonets to regain possession of this proposal 
of terms. The crowd, after having read it, seeing a mere 
manuscript promise of abdication, unaccompanied by any 
eanction, took it for a stratagem, and advanced as before. The 
son of Admiral Baudin, who had left the palace with Girar- 
din to distribute the proclamation on the Place de la Concorde, 
was met by the same incredulity and the same dangers. 
The king was burning with impatience. The arrival of an aged 
servant, who had become a friend of the king without ceasing 
to be the friend of the Parisian people, afforded him a la.st 
ray of hope. It was the Marshal Gerard, a man of simple 
and oven antiquated style, who had passed ffom the battle- 
fields of the empire to this court, without having lost in it the 
recollection of freedom. Heartily devoted to the king fora long 
time, his principles had lost nothing of their complexion or of 
their independence. Brave as a soldier, popular as a leader, 
Marshal Gerard was just the man for the last hour. “ Go before 
these multitudes,” said the king, and acquaint tlicm with 
my abdication." 

The marshal, in a morning dress of xnstfc out and faded 
colour, and wearing a round hat, mounted the horse that 
Marshal Bugeaud had jnst left in the conrt. General 
Duchant, a brilliant officer of the empire, cclobratod for liis 
martial beauty and for his bravery, accompanies Marshal 
Gerard. They emerge from the gateway and are received with 
cheering aud cries of “ Vieeat lea iraveaJ" The aged mar- 
shal recognizes in the crowd Colonel Bumonlin, an old ofticcr 
of the emperor, an adventurous man, whom the giddy din of 
firing attracted and whom action intoxicated. He called him 
by his name. “ Come,” said he, my dear Dumoiiliu ; here is 
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tlie abdication of the king and tbe appointment of the duchess 
of Orleans as regent, of frltich I am the bearer to the people. 
Assist me in indnoing them to accept ii" Saying this, the 
marshal hold out a paper to Colonel Dumonlin,* but the 
republican Lagrange, more agile than Dumonlin, snatched the 
proclamation from the general's hand and disappeared with- 
out communicating its purport to the people. That single 
movement deprived the dynasty of Orleans at once of the 
throne and of the regency. Bemre the name of a woman the 
advancing republic might perhaps have paused. 

Meanwhile, the king, who had promised M. de Girardin, 
his son, and his ministers, who surrounded him with panic, 
to abdicate the throne, had not yet formally executed that 
abdication ; he seemed to he waiting for another oonncil more 
in sympathy with his temporiting habit, and still to be par- 
leying with necessity. One cironmstance failed to &.vour 
his delay, and to reseat him and his family on the throne. 
Marshal Bugeaud, riding again across the Tuileries at a 
rapid pace, returning from a fresh observation, threw himself 
from ms horse, and entered almost bjy force the cabinet of 
the king, which was in the utmost disorder, filled with de- 
funct ministers, and with those who were for the time in 
office, congregated around the monarch. He made his way 
through these groups, and approached the king. 

Let us go hack a single night, and see what part Marshal 
Bngeaud had acted up to this time. The marshal, as we 
have already seen, had held for a short time the general 
command of the national guard and the troops. At two 
o'clock in the morning he had been waited upon with the 
intelligence of this appointment. Immediately he mounted his 
horse, and rode to li& staff at head-quarters, to arrange his 
plan and give his orders. The staff officer;^ quarters were 
empty. Generals, officers, and boldicrs were all reposing from 
the fatignes of the two preceding days, asleep in their cloalcs, 
on the Place dn Louvre, or in the apartments, and on the 
roo& of that immense building. The marshal had lost a 
great deal of timo before he could summon to him a few 
generals and staff officers, and acquaint himself with the 
nvnnher and position of the troops under his command. The 
nmnher of these troops, which was supposed to be at least 
£0,000 men, did not exceed an effective body of 35,000. 
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Deducting the number of aoldiers appointed to guard the forts 
and barracks, and those who were not in aotire service, from, 
whatever causes, not more than 25,000 fighting men of all 
arms were found available sufficient corps against scattered 
and confused masses, not consolidated by any discipline, and 
which melt away as fiist as they form ; but troops already 
worn out by forty-eight hours of standing in the mud, be- 
numbed with cold, and exhausted with hunger, harassed by 
doubt, rmcertain where lay the right, oshamod of deserting 
the king, horrified at making war upon the people, and look- 
ing for thoir guidance to the attitude of the national guard, 
which itself vacillated between the two armies. 

The marshal, with his intuitive military knowledge, ripened 
by reflection, and confirmed by experience in the manage- 
ment of troops, knew that inaction is the great bane of the 
morale of armies ; he had instantaneously (ffionged the plan, 
if plan it could be called, which had till then been followed, 
lie had summoned to him the two generals who commanded 
these forces. The one was Tiburce Sabastiani, brother of tha 
marshal of that name, a cool and resolute officer; the other 
was General Bedeau, who had obtained distinetion in Afrioiv 
and whose name was greatly respected by his companions in 
arms at Paris. He had ordered them to form two columns of 
3,500 each, and to advance to the centre of Paris, the one by 
tbe streets wbioh shirt tbe boulevards and issue at the n6tm 
de Yille, tbe other by the streets which skirt the quays. Each 
of these columns was furnished with artillery. The generals 
were to carry all the barricades which they encountered in 
their progress, to demoluh these insurrectionary fortresses, to 
sweep the midtitudo before them, and to concentrate on the 
note! de Yille the decisive position of the day. General 
Lamorioilre was to command the reserve of about 9,000 men 
in the immediate vicinity of the palace. 

The king and M. Thiers had already sent for and appointed 
LamotioiSre, as a man of distinetion, young and ardent, and 
impatient to signalize himself, before the arrival of the marshal 
at head-quarters. This young general and Marshal Bugcaud 
had had some serious disagreements in Africa, and the as- 
sociation of tho chief and of the lieutenant might have oc- 
casioned some collisious and dangers, had they not both sub- 
ordinated their resentments to their devotion to the king. This 
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they had doue with a soldierly cordiality which was worthy of 
them both. The marshal, obsorving Lamorici§re in the group 
of officers nnder Ms command, had advaucod to him, and, offer- 
ing him his hand, had said, “ I hope, my dear lieutenant, that 
we have left our diiferencea in Africa, and that hers we have 
only mutual esteem, and our common devotion of our duty os 
solmers.” Lamoriciire, well qualified to understand such lan- 
guage, was moved by it to tears. The tears of the soldier are 
but the tears of courage. Moved to the heart, Laraorioifre 
had surrendered his whole being to the inspiration of the 
marshal. 

The two columns had sot off at daybreak. Every moment 
staff officers, disguised as civilians or as artisans, reported their 
progress, and other intelligence, to the oommander-in-chief. 
These columns encountered no resistance till they arrived at 
the approaches of the Hotel de Ville ; they mado their way 
through the crowd, which opened before them, with cries of 
‘‘The army for ever!" “Eeform for ever 1" Unreustod they 
cleared away the commencements of barricades, which seemed 
to vanish beneath their feet. Eresh armed bnt inoffensive 
masses of the people presented themselves in their way at all 
the great termini of the streets. With no pretext for fighting 
them, the two generals did not dare to disperse them by the 
bayonet or the cannon. The troops and the people having 
been thus brought together, conversations took place, and false 
intelligenoe was oiremated. The peaceful instincts wMch stir in 
the breasts of citizens of the same country, whose interests are 
identical i the horror of useless bloodshed at the Hdtol de ViUe, 
when, perhaps, at the same moment a reconciliation had been 
effected at the Tuileries by political negotiation, or by the 
abdication of the king, paralyzed their orders in the hearts 
ef the generals, and the weapons in the hands of the soldiers. 

The marshal, compelled by repeated commands from the 
king, had sent orders to his lieutenants to return. General 
Bedeau had made his battalions faU bock ; some of the soldiers, 
it is said, rever.<ted their muskets in the presence of the popu- 
lace, os a token of fraternal disarmament. Their return thus 
through Paris had the appearance of defection, or of the van- 
guard of the revolution itself marohing to the Tuileries. The 
troo^ already couquered by this one movement, had returned, 
aninjured, indeed, but powerless, to resume their posts on the 
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Place de la Concorde, in tlie Gliampa Elya&a, and in the 
Bue do Bivoli. The French army, when humbled, is an arrajy 
no longer. It now had in its heart the mortification of this 
retreat, and there it still preserves it. 

The marshal, reduced to inactivity hy his duty to the king 
and the ministers, had hoped to stem hy his prescnco and his 
orders the masses who were ondoavouriiig to take possession of 
tho Carrousel. Twice, as wo Lave soon, ho had rode to thoir 
front, and twioo had boon reooivod with cries of “Long live 
the conijuoror of Xsly,” and liad succeeded in persuading them 
to await the result of the deliberation of ministers. Once only, 
when insulted with the name of the “butcher of tho people" 
in the Bue Tiansnonain, he had oonfronted the vociferator, 
wiped away the insult, and shown that he had been no party 
to the transactions of those ill-fated days, and thus had re- 
gained his respect and popularity with the masses. 

Lamoriciire, on his pari, had rushed single-handed and on 
horseback into the turbid waves of this same multitude, had 
harangued them, and had returned vanquished, but still 
honoured, from his attempts of pacification. 

Amidst these scones on the Carrousel, the insurgents, 
finding the Boulevard and the Bue de la Madeleine unguarded, 
had filled it up to the entrance of the Place de la Concorde, 
humt the guard-houses which skirt the Champs Elysfies, fired 
on the sentries, and massacred the municipal guards, who were 
obnoxious to the populace, as being tho ordinary repressive 
force of all the agitations and fimeutes of Paris. These uufor- 
innate soldiers were dying beneath tho weapons of their mur- 
dercts at the sentries and in the hotel of the minister of 
marine. Their cries of distress summoned defenders and pro- 
tectors. Battalions and squadrons took up their position in the 
immediate vicinity. Officere and soldiers begged for the word 
of command to charge the murderers. Tho commanding oJO^cers, 
fettered by their orders, hesitated to repnlso thcee assailants, and 
confined themselves to protecting the lives of the municipal 
guards with their sabres. So afraid were the ministers to afford 
hy their resistance a pretext for tho universal insurrection of 
Paris. But this unavonged bloodshed by no means extin- 
guished, but rather kindled, the conflngratiou, and at once 
destroyed tho impression both of victory and defeat. 

It was now eleven o’clock, and reports were brought in 
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rapid sucoossion to the marshal that the Mng had reroked his 
appointment, and that Marshal Gerard had succeeded to the 
command. He had yielded with reluctance to these orders ; 
he had hastened to the king to represent to him the danger of 
abdicating his post at the moment of defeat. While entering 
the Tnileries he was met by the news of the king's abdicatian. 
He had rushed, as we hayo seen, into the royal meet, and was 
now at the side of the king. 

His majesty was sitting at the table with a pen in his hand ; 
he was deliberately writing his abdication with a calligraphio 
carefulness and symmetry, and in capital letters, which seemed 
to carry on the very document the majesty of the royal hand. 
The ministers of the last evening, of the night, and of to-day— 
courtiers, officious advisers, princes, princesses, the children of 
the roy>ri family — filled tho apartments with a disordered 
throng, with oonversation, with whispers, and with agitated 
groups ; their countenances wore the espression of that con- 
sternation which precipitates measures, and breaks through the 
dignity of character. It was one of those last critical hours 
when hearts exhibit themselves naked to the gaze ; when the 
mask of rank, of title, and of dignity, falls &om the connte- 
nsnee, and exhibits man's nature in the undignified attitude of 
&ar. High above the hum of the apartment was heard the re- 
verberation of the firing from the further extremity of the court 
of the Louvre. The practised ear of the marshal distinctly 
eanght the whiz of a ball which penetrated the roof of the 
pal^. He did not communicate to those around him the 
ominous meaning which that sound conveyed to himself. The 
ancestral pslace of kings might become a field of battle, and in 
his view this was the time to fight, and not to capitulate. 
“What, Sire," said he to the king ; “ do they dare to recom- 
mend your abdication in the very thick of a fight ? Bo they 
not know then that they arc leamng yon to more than rnin— 
to disgrace ? Abdication amidst tho calmness and the freedom 
of deliberation is sometimes the safety of an empire and the 
wisdom of a king ; but abdication in the midst of firing looks 
like weakness. Andmoie than that," added he, “that weak- 
ness which your enemies would interpret as oowarffiee would 
Bot avail yon now. The battle is frirly commenoed. There 
is no means of aunonnoing this abdicatian to the dense 
masses thataxexiring, and whose attack cannot now be arrested 
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by any prodamation publi&bed from tbc bead of your army. 
Lot us first re-establish order, and then delibeiate.” “ Then,” 
said the king, rising as he spoke, and convulsively grasping 
the hands of the marshal, “ you counsel me not to abdicate ^ " 
“ Yes, Sire,” replied the brave soldier, with respectful earnest- 
ness,’ “ 1 trike upon myself to advise you not to yield, at least 
at this moment, to a course which can save nothing, and which 
may lose all." 

The king exhibited a perfect radiance of joy at seeing his 
own feelings shared and confirmed by the decided and martial 
language of his general. “ Marshal,” said he, with much 
emotion, and almost in a suppliant tone, “ pardon me, that 1 
have broken your sword in your hands, by cancelling yonr ap- 
pointment in favour of Gerard : but he is more popular than 
you.” “ Sire," replied General Bugeaud, “ so that it saves 
your majesty, I am far from envying him your confidence." 

The king withdrew from the table, and seemed to renounce 
all thought of abdication. The groups of counsellors around 
him appeared thunderstruck. Some of these had advised it 
from a consideration of their own safety, some for the safely 
of royalty, some perhaps ftom a secret motive of ambition. 
All saw in it at least one of those alternatives wMoh oo- 
CBfiioii a divexsion. at cirtioal moments, and relieve the mind 
from the pressure of continued -uncertainty. The duke de 
Monipensaer, the king’s son, who seemed infiuenced more 
than all the rest by impatience for a settlement of the ques- 
tion, came nearer to his father, plied him by entreaties and 
by gestures, which were ^^ost imperative, to lesume his 
seat and sign his abdication. Those gestures and that lanr 
gnage remained in the memory of all who were present, os one 
of the most painful impressions of the scene. The queen alone^ 
amidst the confosion and amidst this predominance of timid 
counsels, preserved that dignity, that calmness, and that 
resolution, that befitted her position as a wife, a mother^ and 
a queen. After having resisted with the marshal the pro- 
posal of an immediate abdication, she yielded to the pres- 
sure from without, she retired into the recess of a window, 
when she gazed upon the king with indignation on her lips 
and tears in her eyes. 

The king left his abdication to his ministers, and rejoined the 
queen in wo recess, lie was no longer king, hut none else 
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had legal authority to assiimo the crown. Already tho 
people no longer advanced to a conflict with the king, but 
with monarchy. In a word, the abdication came either too 
soon or too late. Marshal Bugeaud again respectfully called 
the attention of his ni.ajesty to this circumstance bcfoio taking 
his dc}>arturo. “ I know it, marshal,” said the king, “ hut I 
am unwilling that any more blood should flow for my sake." 
The king was a man of personal courage. This remark, 
iherofore, was not a protest to cover hie retreat or his 
cowardice. This one expre'-don ought to form the consolation 
of osilc, and to mitigate the vunlict of history. What God 
approves, meu should not condemn. 

The king took off his uniform, laid his sword upon tho 
table, put on a plain black coiit, and gave his arm to the 
queen, leaving the palace to the new regime. The silence of this 
last moment was only interrupted by the stifled sobs of tbo 
spectators. 'Without any shiking prestige as a king, this 
prince was beloved as a man ; his long experience inspired 
men’s minds with confidence, while his attentive afliibility 
attached to him the hearts of all. Ills old age, deserted for 
tho first time by fortune, excited commiseration. Political 
superstition stood aghast at the sight of this last fugitive 
from the throne. It seemed as if with him the wiadom of the 


empire was retiring. The queen, leaning upon his arm, 
seemed proud to £e£ at her post with the husband and the 
monarch who had been, and who remained without a throne, 
and without a country on eartL The aged coui>lc, insepara- 
ble in prosperity and in exile, presented a more affecting 
spectacle, with their whitened hair, than a couple of young 
sovereigns entering for the first time the palace of their 
sovereignty and their pros{>eots. Ilope and happiness are 
attractive, bnt ago and niisfortnne are majestic. The one 
dazzles, the other melts. Even republicans would bave dropped 
a tear at tho dejiarture of this fiitbcr and raothor, driven from 
tho hearth where tliey thought to leave their children. The 
spectators kissed their hands and touched their dress. Brave 
soldiens who an hour afterwards were acting in tho service of 
the republic, such as Admiral Bandin and Lamorici^re, be- 
dewed the footstep of the king with tears. Tlio queen, it is 
send, whale roeeiving tliese affectionate farewells, could not 
resiitun a xepiweh to M>Thier^ whoso indirect opposition to 
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tlifl king had deeply wounded her womanly heart. “ Oh I 
Sir," she taid, “ you did not deservo so good a king ; bin only 
levengo is to retire before bis cnemicB.” The ancient minister 
of a dynasty, which ho had in effect propped up and over- 
thrown, roopocted the grief of a woman and a mother, stifled all 
reply in his heart, and bowed in silenco to this parting ad- 
dress. Did those words leave in tho minds of the bystanders 
a remorse for a too personal opposition to tho crown, or pity 
for tho aliort-sightcdncsa of rourta ? Their silenco only knows. 

At the moment of crossing tho threshold of his cabinet, tho 
king, turning back to the duchess of Orleans, who had risen to 
follow him, exclaimed, “ Remain here, Helena." The princess 
threw heraolf at his feet, conjuring him to take her with him. 
She forgot royalty, and thought only of the father of her hus- 
band. She was no longer a princess, hut she was a mother. 
Her entreaties, however, were in vain. 

M. Cremieux, an eloquent and an active member of the 
opposition, had hastened to tho palace to assist with his advice 
at tho last crisis, and to interpose between the crown and civil 
war. On hearing these words, he rushed to the king, and 
seiring his arm, said, in a tone which compelled a reply, It 
is perfectly understood, Sire, is it not, that the regency belongs 
to the duchess of Orleans?" “No," replied tho king; “the 
law gives the regency to my son, the dnko de Nemours. It is 
not my province to mter a law ; it is for the nation to do in 
this respect what may comport with its wish and its sifety." 
So saying, he walked on, leaving a problem behind him. 

One of the solicitudes of his reign had had reference to the 
regency, which had been decreed to his son. He wns humiliated 
at the thought of leaving the government for a series of years 
in tho hands of a female, who was not a member of his family. 
Perhaps, too, his far-sighted sagacity suggested a fear that the 
difference of religion which existed between tho duchess and 
tho nation foreboded troubles to the state, and prejudices 
ngnimt bis grandson. Tho king, naturally of a meditative 
east of mind, had had more than twenty years of privacy, of 
exile, and of reflection on tlte future. Prudence was his 
genius, hut it was also his defect. It may be said with 
truth, that in three instance.s an excp.s3 of regal prudcuco had 
been a principal cause of his foil : the fortitications of Paris, 
which threatened liberty from a distance ; tho marriage of tho 
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duke de Montpeniier in Spain, -which was otninons of a war 
of aucccbsion ; and, lastly, the conferring of the legcnoy on 
the duke do Nemours, -which deprived at that moment the 
monarohieal cause of that in&lUble prestige of popularity, 
■which arises from tho innocence of a young lady and from 
natural interest in a child. 

The dache^s on hor knees hoforo the king, remained for a 
long time in that attitude. A messenger had been sent to 
order ono of tho royal carriages, but the mob had already 
burnt them on the Place du Carrousel, and tho groom 
who had gone to order one had been killed I)y a discharge 
from the insurgents. It was necessary, therefore, to abandon 
this mode of departure. The king left by the door of a sub ■ 
terraneous passage, which leads from his apartments to the 
garden of the Tuileries. Ho crossed on foot that same garden 
which Louis tho Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette, and their 
children, had crossed on the morning of the 10th of August, 
in their Bight to the National Assembly, — that path to the 
scaffold, or to exile, which monarchs never retrace. 

The queen comforted her hoaband with a few words, uttered 
in a low tone. A group of faithful servants, of officers, of 
women and children, followed in rilence. Two little baok- 
ney carriages, engaged without selection by an officer in dis- 
gmse, on the public stand in the street, drew up at the exit of 
theToilexias, at the bottom of the terrace. Here the nerves of 
the qtieen, over-excited by the prolonged crisis she had suf- 
fered, altogether foiled her at the last moment ; she gasped for 
lnea&, tottered, and foil. The king was obliged to raise her 
m las arms, and place her in the carriage, which he himself 
immediately entered. The duchess de Nemours, the etna- 
ment and beauty of the court, bathed in team, entered the 
second carriage with her children, seeking with a restless eye 
for lier husband, who -was still engaged amidst tho diffiouUies 
and dangers of his duty. A squadron of cuirassiers snr- 
rounded the two carrhagei, which s>et off at full speed along 
the Quay do Passy. At the extremity of tho Ohamps 
Elysdea a few shots were fired from a distance at the cartigt, 
•no, two horses of the escort were killed before the king's 
eyes. They hastened forward in tho direction of St. Oloud. 

ISie duke de Nemonrs hod remained, with the dnohess of 
OrlesoB, nune attentive to tho condition of that princess and 
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of liis nepliews, wlio ■were intrusted to his care, than to his 
own ambition. That ■unpopular prince showed himsielf de- 
serving of popularity, if only for his disinterestedness and his 
courage. The Carrousel and the courts were from this time un- 
defended. The palace, if forcibly occupied, might be the tomb 
of the duchess of Orleans and her children. From that 
moment the dulco do Momours had upon himself the respon- 
sibility of all these lives, and of the blood of tho people, 
Somo members of the chamber accosted him under the portico 
of tho Clock Favilion. They oharged him to withdraw tho 
troops, and surrender tho pnlaGe to the national guard. The 
prince, convinced that the armed and victorious people in the 
dvil force could alone control the insurgent multitude, gave 
the order accordingly. The troops withdrew in silence, and 
defiled through the garden. The duke de Nemours remained 
to the last, to secure the safe departure of the duchess of 
Orleans. 

'Whilst the evacuation of the palace by the troops ■was 
thus effected, a small number of ofiicers and of counsellors, 
some derated to the dynasty, some to the pemon, and some 
only to the misfortunes of a My, were in consultation around 
the duchess of Orleans and her children. Among them was 
Qeneial Gourgaud, a friend of the emperor, and the volun- 
tary companion of his exile at St. Helena, a man habitoated 
to miafortnne and fidelity ; a son of Mar<<hal Key, M. 
d’Elchingen, MM. de Montagnyon, 'V'ilkamez, and De 
Bois Milon. The report of three cannons shook the win- 
dows of the apartment. Gfhe duchess uttered a cry. It was 
tho aitilleiT of the ■palace which was firing on the people as 
they issued from the quay to the Carrousel. The princess 
sent General Gourgaud to stop the firing, and the artillery- 
men extinguished their matches in token of peace. Genem 
Gourgaud returned, and M. Dupin followed him. 

M. Dupin, less a jurist than a legislator, for a long time 
tho president of the Chamber of Deputies, an eminent orator, 
and the living embodiment of that spirit of resistance and of 
constitutional liberty under the mwiaroby which had formerly 
characterized such men as Morlay, Mo1l>, and ITlopital, a 
democrat in manners and in dress, but a royalist in temper 
and sentiment, had been, from the year 1815, the domestic 
eoansellor and. the firiend, by turns rough and affeorionate, of 
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tie duke of Orleans, afterwards king. The austerity of his 
stylo of conversation and the sharpness of his sarcasm had 
concealed from tho eyes of the country the oboequiousness of 
his personal attachment to tho royal family. IIo avenged 
himself for his compliance to the king on tho heads of tho 
ministers of tho ciown. Ilis populaiity, which was compro- 
mised by tho court, was regained by his independence in 
parliament. Learned, eloquent, clever, the oracle of thO’ 
administration, inflcxiblo in lone, pliant to revolutionaiy 
morcnicnts, feiirod by the weak, respected by the strong, and 
odoquato to all occasions. M. Dnpin was ono of the great 
auiliuiitios of public opinion. "Whatever course ho took, 
multitudes followed in his steps. He presented himself at 
that decibivo moment when the levolutiou was in want of a 
standard around which to rally. This he naturally found in 
this lady and in this child. No hand was so fit as his to 
hear it, and to attract to it the affections of the people. 

Tho duchess saw him enter the apartment, the presage at 
once of strength and of peace. “Well, Sir,” cried she, 
“what are you come to tell me?" “I come to tell you. 
Madam,” replied M. Dnpin, in a saddened hut hopeful tone, 
“ that perhaps the part of a second Maria Theresa is reserved 
for you." “ Direct me, Sir," replied the princess ; “ my Ufa 
belongs to France and to my children." “"Well, then, 
Madam, let us depart ; we have not a moment to lose. Let 
ns go to the Camber of Deputies." 

This, in fact, was tho only course for the duchess to take. 
The cause of the tegcni^, already lost in the streets, might 
he retrieved in the Chamber of Deputies, if tliat body, in 
discredit among the people, by its courtliness of spirit, 
had preserved sufficient ascendancy to arrest the fall of 
monawhy. The presence of a woman, tho grace and inno- 
oonco of a child, were more powerful attractions than any 
speechc'i. Eloquence in action is pity. Tho bloody mantle 
of C'msar, exhibited at tlio tribune, was less affecting than the 
tears of a young and hcautifoi woman, presenting her orphan 
child to tho rojire'Cntatives of a ehiv.alrous people. 

The duke do Noraonrs, after having received tho parting 
benediction of his father, and protected his departiuo in 
person, entered as the last battalion of the troops from tho 
ranonseJ were defiling through the garden and along the 
quay. 
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The duchess left the palace, leading her oldest son, the 
count de Paiia, hy tha hand, while her other child, the duke 
do Chartres, was carried in the arms of an aide-de-camp. 
The dnko de Nemours, prepared for all sacrifices to save his 
sistor-in-law, and to secure the regal claims of his ward, 
walked beside the princess. M. Dupin was convoising with 
her on the other side. A few officers of the household fol- 
lowed in silence. A valet-de-chambro, named Hubei t, who 
waited on the children, formed the entire escort of the 
regency. This prospective royalty had only to travorso the 
space hetwoeu the royal gardens and the hall of representa- 
tives before it was swallowed up, together with the throne. 

Scarcely had the princess proceeded two-thirds through the 
garden, when a column of ropublioans, who had been fighting 
from the previous night, increasing in number as they ap- 
proached, forced an entrance into the palaco in spite of the 
troops, filled its apartments, swept away every trace of royalty, 
proclaimed the republic, tore away the drapery which served 
as a canopy to the throne j and having taken the palace, 
made hut a short halt, and formed again, to march to the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the heels of the regency paity. 
It was the column commanded by Captain Dunoyer, which 
multiplied itself in the coarse of the day. 


BOOK IV. 

Let us retrace for a moment the rapid and vailed course of 
events, and relate what was simultaneously passing at the 
Chamber of Deputies. Lamartine, a stranger to every species 
of combination against the monarchy, had retired the night 
before horrified at the bloodshed on the Boulevard, but firmly 
convinced that the night which had interrupted the conflict, 
and the day which would bring forth fresh concessions from 
the king, would allay the insurrection. Without a party iu the 
chamber, without an accomplice in the street, and confined 
hy indisposition, ho did not think of going forth from his re- 
tirement. Of whnl consequence was his presence in the assem- 
bly, merely to hoar the names and the usual programme of 
a now administration ? Events woro passing above his sphere ; 
he, like tho public, would hear of them with indifiercnco or 
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with pleasure, according as they might seem to serre or to pre- 
judice the cause which he had disinterestedly at heart. Some 
of his colleagues visited him at short intervals, to relate to 
him the casualties of the two days. None of them foresaw 
the final catastrophe of the dynasty; they confined themselves 
to conjectures as to the names and the projects of the ministers, 
whom a lengthened insurrection had obtruded on the king. 

At half-p.ist ten, however, one of his friends hastened 
to announce to him that they were apprehensive the people 
were about to attack the Chamber of Deputies. Lamar- 
tine arose at this intelligence, not, however, imagining for 
a moment that the 50,000 troops who were supposed to 
be collected in Paris would be unable to prevent such a 
measure. But the danger which might ho anticipated for 
his colleagues he felt it his duty to share. The popularity 
which ho enjoyed both within and without the chamber might 
render his presence useful, and Ms interference might he the 
preservation either of the citizens or the deputies. Political 
questions seemed to him to be set aside fm; the time. He was 
impelled by an instinctive sense of honour, and not political 
considerations. 

He considered that the crisis had arrived, " Yesterday,” 
said he to himself, as he left his house, '^was a 20th of June; 
it certainly forebodes a 10th of August. A royalty disarmed, 
and capitulating under firing, is a royalty no more. A lOih 
of August is approachiug, hut is still distant." 

He proceeded alone, and on foot, to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. A lowering and gloomy sky, pierced ocoasionaUy by 
a gleam of wintry sunshine, resembled the fortune of the 
day. It was undecided and stormy. The streets were de- 
serted. Some outposts of infantry standing in the mud, and of 
horso soldiers wrapped in their white cloaks, with their bridle 
on the drooping neck of their horses, occupied in small 
groups the approaches to the oliamber. They sulTered him to 
pass. As ho cro-Ssed the open simeo before the hall of assem- 
bly, he heard the sound of a carriage, and his attention was 
anested by cries of Barrot and reform for ever ! ” A hack- 
ney carriage, covered with mud, and drawn with dilBculty by 
two ^ed horses, passed before him. He recognized on the 
side of the coachman M. Pi^erro, president of the Paris 
wmaaittea of opposition. Behind the carriage two or three 
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■vrell-diessed oitizeme were woying tleir hats and handkei- 
ctiefs, and signifying by their gestures that tranquillity was 
restored. A small group, chiefly composed of young persons 
and oliildren, followed tho oairiage with shouts ® 

inside, the pallid and pensive countenance of M. Odillon 
Barrot indicated the agitation of his thoughts and the sleep- 
lessness of tho past night. ITe was repairing courageously to 
ins post, to the ministerial office of tho interior, not knowing 
whether he was followed thither hy the pacifio or the in- 
surreotionary designs of the multitude. He knew that the 
king hod fled, and that the palace had heen token, bat ho 
advanced to his duty without looking behind him. Suoh an 
hour redeema many momente of indecision. The heart of this 
leader of opposition never shared the fluctuations of ^ his 
mind ; and tho fluctuations of that mind were never, as it is 
said, aught but the scruples of his conscience. 

Lamartine looked at him, pitied him from his heart, and 
passed on. Under a portico of the Chamher of Deputies, 
two cavaliy officers, sword in hand, with the animation 
of rapid action in their countenance, and their uniforms ho- 
spattered with mud, had just met, and holding one another 
the hand, were talking in a loud voice. The one was 
Perrot, the general of cavSry; the other unknown. “ WeU, 
genor^” said one of the officers to Lis ooUeagne, “what 
news in yonr quarter?" “Nothing important,” answered 
General Perrot ; “ the crowds on the Place do la Concorde are 
thinner, and waver before the least movement of my squa- 
drons. As to the bridge, the best troops in Europe could not 
carry it." When the general said tbi^ he was not aware of 
the flight of the king, of the retreat of the troops from the 
Carronsel, of tho quiescence of the generals in command on 
the other aide of the river, and of the ooonpation of the 
pdaoe hy the people. Events outstripped the hours. 

Lamartine, assured of the safety of the ohamber by these 
words, which ho caught in passing, crossed the court, and 
entered the hall. Seven or eight persons were waiting for him 
in the vestibule ; they were for the most part journalists of tho 
exposition, and some active men who had become oonspiouous, 
since 1830, by tlicir maintenance of republican opinions 
eXm^thetic with those of tho National. M. de Laraar- 
tme had never had any connection with that journal. The 
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injustice of its eilitoTS towarda Mm often assumed tbe olia- 
raotei of a dogged hostility. The National leproaented 
Laiuaitine as an ambitious orator, coquetting with the oppo- 
sition to borrow from it popularity, but prepared to surrender 
that popularity to the court if ho could get power in return 
for it. More frequently he exalted the orator in order to 
throw tho politiuiau into the shade, hut never lost an oppor- 
tunity of combining the disparagement of Ms political views 
with his exaggerated panegyrics upon his talent, by way of 
corrective, lie affected to class tho deputy with those poota 
wliom Plato expelled from tho state. Lamartine, for hia 
Iiart, defied the clamorous opposition of this journal. He 
thought he could descry beneath tMs emphatic denunciation 
against tho throne some manoeuvres, and perhaps some evi- 
dence of a secret understanding with the parliamentary 
party of M. Thiers. He was doubtless mistaken ; but an 
opposition, composed of such alliances, seemed to him equally 
fatal to a constitutional monarchy and to a republic, lie loved 
to have questions openly and clearly put. To tho ambiguity 
of parliamentary coalitions he was as repugnant when evinc- 
ing itself in the public press as in the chamber. 

As to the writers in the Refomm, Lamartine only knew them 
by tho misrepresentations and burlesques which that journal, 
more frank in its tone, but extreme and bitter in its opinions, 
made of his speeches. Ho had only five or six opportunities 
of meeting M. Ledrn Hollin, his colleague in the chamber, and 
tho political genius of that journal ; while, apart from poli- 
tics, his position hod never brought him into any proximity 
with tho spirit of the Reforms, and he had refused to take 
part in the banquets of Dijon and Chalons, presided over 
by "M, Ledm Rollin and M. Plocon. He hod pointedly con- 
demned in the journal of the department he represent^ tho 
inauspicious symbols, the long-forgotteu terms, and the 
violent language revived at these banquets. All that ho had 
praised iu tho party of tho Rfforme was its openness of 
oppositiou and its talent; with its doctrine ho had broken 
long ago. 

The groups of republicans who surrounded Lamartine on 
Ms entrance into the passages of the ohamber requested a 
private tusd urgent interview with him in a romoto apartment 
of that palace. M, de Lamartine led them thither, and the 
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dooTS wero closed. The greater part of tlioso men rrere only 
known to liim personally ; one of them opened the conference 
in the name of the rest. “ Time presses," said he, and 
events are suspended in uncertainty. Wo are republicans j 
our convictions, our thoughts, our lives, are devoted to the 
republic. This is not the time to disavow it, when our friends 
have been for three days slicddliig their blood in defence of 
a cause endeared iu common to the people and to ourselves. 
It will over bo the soul of our souls, tlic snprenie object of our 
hopes, the determined tendency of nil our acts and writings. 
In short, wo will never desert it; but wo are prepared to 
suspend and to postpone it to interests which are in onr view 
superior to republicanism itself, — the interest of our country. 
Is France ripe for this form of government ? Would she accept 
it without resistance, or wortid she bend to it without violence ? 
In a word, is there not more danger perhaps in launching it 
to-morrow in all the entireness of its institutions, than in 
keeping it on the threshold, exhibiting it from a distance, 
and thus causing it to be more ardently longed for ? Such is 
the state of our minds, and such our scruples ; let us resolve 
them ; we do not know you, and we do not flatter you, but 
we esteem you. The people shows its confidence in you by 
invoking your name. In out view you are the man for the 
crisis ; wmt you say shall bo said, and what you will shall be 
done. The reign of Louis Philippe is at an end; between 
him and us no reconciliation con possibly take place. But 
might not a temporary continuance of royalty in the name 
of a child, in the feeble hand of a woman, and under the 
direction of a popular minister as the proxy of the people and 
dear to republicans — ^might not this put an end to tho crisis 
and initiate tho nation into a republic with only tho empty 
name of monarchy ? Will you be the minister, the guardian 
alike of expiring royalty and of nascent liberty, by assuming 
tho guidance of this lady, this child, and this nation? Tho 
republican party offers itself to you by our accredited voices. 
Wo !u;o ready to bind ourselves by a formal engagement to 
carry yon to power by tho henceforth invincible hand of tho 
revolution, which io thundering at these doors, and to sustain 
and perpetuate yon in it by our votes, our journals, our secret 
societies, and tbe disciplined force we can cuntiol in tho mass 
of the people. Your cause shall be outs. As the minister of a 
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regency for Franco and for Europe, you sliall be the ap- 
proved minister of a virtual republic.” 

The animated and earnest orator ceased ; his colleagues as- 
sented by their silence and their gestures to his language. 
Lanaortino requested of them a moment’s time for reflection, 
that he might weigh in his mind a decision and responsibility 
so terrible, lie rc.<ttcd his elbows on the table, and hid his 
face in his hands, lie mentally invoked the inspirations of 
that Being who alone never deceives. lie spent five or mx 
minutes in almost breathless thought. The republicans were 
standing opposite to him and grouped around the table. At 
length Lamartine removed his hands, raised bis head, and 
thus addressed them : — “ Gentlemon, our situation, our pre- 
vious positions, are very diflerent ; and the parts assigned to 
us hero are strangely new to us. You are the long-standing 
advocates of republicanism at all hazards. For my own part, I 
am not a republican of that dass, and yet at this moment I 
am ahont to show myself more a republican than you. Let 
us understand one another. Ltko yourselves, I regard republican 
government, that is to say, the government of nations by their 
own reason and their own wUl, as the sole end and oWeot of 
civilized societies, as the sole instmmeut for the introdaotion 
of those great general principles which a people would en- 
ehrine in Its laws. Other governments are the guardians and 
the expression of the minority of the people ; — ^imperfections 
in the eyes of philosophy, humiliations in the view of histoiy. 
But 1 have no intolerance of the man wbo wonld fain outstrip 
the progress of ideas, nor any bigoted preference for this or 
that form of government. All that I wish is, that these 
forms should be progreasive, and that they should keep ever 
neither in advance nor in arreur of the foremost rank of the 
people, but at the exact level of the ideas and the instinots of 
the age. I am not therefore an absolute republican like you, 
but I am a politidan ; and it is in that character that I think 
1 ought to refnse at this time the fluttering proposal which 
yon make me to procrastinate the republic if it should burst 
into existence the next hour. It is os a politician that 1 do~ 
ehuw to you that I neither conspire nor overturn, that I do 
sot deare the overthrow of royalty ; hat that if royalty foils 
of ita^ 1 will not attempt to raise it ; and that I will give my 
sdbetiott to none bah a complete movement ; that is, to a 
republic.” 
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There was a moment of silence. Astonishment — a kind of 
stupefaction mingled with doubt — was es])re.oscd in the conn, 
tenances of uU. Lamartine resumed. 

“ And I win teU you why. At great crises society stands 
in need of great powers. If the government of the king 
falls this day, wo are about to enter on one of the greatest 
crises that ever a people had to pass through before it could 
adopt another dofinitlvo form of government. A reign of 
eighteen years by a single individniu, in the name of a single 
class of citizens, has accumulated a mass of revolutionary 
ideas and of uueontrollabie impatience, of rancours and resent, 
monts in the nation, which will make such demands of the 
new reign as it would be impossible to satisfy. The unde- 
fined reform which is at this day achieving its victory in the 
streets will not bo able to assume a definite form without 
instantly throwing into an aggressive attitude all those 
classes of the people who wifi, bo excluded from the possos- 
fflon of power. Eepublicans, Legitimists, Socialists, Com- 
munists, Terrorists, though contemplating different ohjectsj 
will combine their resentments to upset the feeble barrier 
which a temporizing government wonld in vain attempt to 
oppose to them. The hatred felt by the people against the 
court is shared by the Chamber of Peers. The Chamber of 
Deputies bos lost all moral infinence, through the combined 
action of cormption which di^races it, and of the public 
press which makes it unpopular. The elective body are but 
an imperceptible oligarchy in the state. The army is thrown 
into disorder, and shrinks from commitring a parricide by 
tm-ning their arms against their fdlow-citizens. The national 
guard, an independent force, has sided with the opposition. 
Tlie old respect for the king is eradicated from every heart by 
his obstinacy and by his fall. With what force then will 
you encompass to-morrow that throne which will be raised 
for a child to ho seated on it? Is it reform? That is but 
the curtain which conceals the republic. Is it universal 
suffrage ? That is an enigma, and contains a mystery. With 
one word and with one gesture it will annihilate that remnant 
of monarchy, that phantom of opposition, thoso shadows of 
ministers who may think to rule it. Its second word may 
be monarchy or empire. ‘Kepublic’ will be its fust. All 
^on would have done would be to piepaio a royal prey for 
it to devour. Who can support the regency ? Will it be the 
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great proprietary tody ? That is cordially attached to Henry 
the Fifth. For it the regency will he hut a field of battle on 
which to win legitimacy. Will it he the middling proprietary 
classes ? They are selfish and devoted to business. A stormy 
minority, a reign of porpetnal sedition, would ho the ruin of 
their interests and would cause them to demand the instant 
estahlishment of a definite form of government. Lastly, will 
it ho the people — ^the popular class ? That again is in arms 
and everywhere triumphant. For fifteen years piist it has 
been impregnated with doctrines, which will seize tho oppor- 
tunity of pushing their victory over royalty, to the destruc- 
tion of the whole social system. 

“ Tho regency will bo ih&fronde of the people, containing 
popular communist and socialist elements in combination. 
Society, defended only by a government of soanty numbers, 
under a form of royalty which will he neither monarchy nor 
republic, will be overthrown to its very foundations without 
the possibility of defence. The people, tranquillized perhaps 
this evening by the proolamation of a regency, will return 
to-morrow to the assault to snatch a fresh concession. Each 
of these irresistible demonstialions, by a hind of half-conces- 
sion, will carry off from the ruling power another and another 
of its last shreds. To these the people will bo led on by repub- 
licans more implacable than yon. You will only have 
left enough of tho throne to irritate the sentiments of liberty, 
and not enough to restrain them. That throne will bo the 
perpetual mark of tho oppositions, tho seditions, the assaults 
of the mnltitnde. Y on will advance from tho 20th of J une to 
the 10th of August, and thence to the ill-starred days of Sep- 
tember. To-day their demand of this feeble power will he the 
scaffold at home j to-morrow they will insist upon war abroad, 
and every demand, if not conceded, will be enforced by violence. 
You will entice the people to blood. "W oe and shame to the reve- 
lation if onco they taate it ! You will fall into tho horrors, tho 
fenaticism, and the socialism of 1793. A civil war, with want 
on one side and property on the other, that nightmare of Uto- 
pians, will bo tho momentary reality of our county. In your 
idtempt to check the descent of a woman and a child down tho 
deeUvity of a pacific dethronement, yon will plunge France, 
property, and ^milv ties into a common gulf of anarchy and 
IlflodAU" 

counienances of the liatenmis betrayed their emotion, 
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iind Latnarthie continued, “ For my own port, I see too clearly 
tlio series of catastrophes which I should be preparing for my 
country to attempt to arrest the avalanche of sucli a revolu- 
tion on an incline, on which no dynastic power can re- 
tain it without adding to its mass, its momentum, and the 
crash of its fall. There is, I repeat to you, hut one force 
«ipablo of preserving the people from the dangers into which 
tliey must bo plunged by a levolution, marked by such social 
conditions ns ours ; it is the force of the people itself ; it is 
complete liberty ; it is the sulTrago and the will, the reason 
and the interests, the hands and the arms of all ; in a word, 
it is the republic. 

“ Yes," continued he, with a tone of deep conviction, 
“ it is the republic alone, which can save you this day 
from anarchy, from civil and foreign war, from spoliation 
and from the scaffold ; from the decimation of property, from 
the overthrow of society, and from foreign invasion. The 
remedy is heroic, I am aware, hot at such critical junctures of 
time and opinion, there is no cScctual political course, hut 
one which equals the grentnesa, and the boldness of the crisis 
itself. By giving to the people the republic to-morrow, 
by that name you disarm them of the cry which now agi- 
tates them ; nay, you instantly change their anger into joy, 
their fury into enthusiasm. AU that have the republican sen- 
timent in their heart, all that have the image of the republic 
in their fancy, all in France that regrets and aspires, all that 
reasons and that dreams; the republicans of secret societies, 
fighting repuhlicons, speculative republicans, the people and 
their tribunes ; the youth, the schools, and the journalists, 
men of action and men of thought, utter but one cry, assem- 
ble around their standard, arm themselves for its defence, 
rally at first confusedly, but afterwords in order, to protect 
the government of all, and to ptosorvo behind that govern- 
ment the social system itself. A sovereign power, which way 
bare iU agitations, but never a dethronement or a fall ; for 
that government rests on the very foundation of the nation 
itself, it makes an individual appeal to all j it alone can pre- 
serve and guide itself ; it alone can, by the voice and by the 
hand of all, famish the reaym, the will, the snfirage, and the 
arms required to save, nut only the nation from shivery, 
but the social and the family compact, property and morals^ 
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tbicatened alike by ibo deluge of opinion, tbat is seething be- 
neath the foundations of the falling throne. If anarchy can 
be subdued, rest assured it is by a republic. If communism 
can bo vanquished, it is by a icpublio. If the revolution can 
be moderated, it is by a republic. If bloodshed can bo 
spared, it is by a republic. If universal war — if tho invasion 
■which it would perhaps bring ujion us as tho reaction of 
Europe, can ho warded oil', iigain rest assured it is by a 
republic. This is why, in obcdionco to my reason and to my 
comscieucc, as a statesman, in God's presence and in yours, 
•without deception, and wtliont fanaticism, if tho hour in 
which wo are dclibeiating is big with a revolution, I will not 
conspire for a half-ievolution. I conspire for none ; but if thero 
must be one, I will accept it entire ; I decide for a republic ! 

*' But,” added ho, ri-dag from his seat, “I still hope that God 
will spare my country this crisis. While I acquiesoo in revo- 
lutions, I will not bring them about. lie who would take 
upon himself the responsibility of a people, must be either a 
villain, an idiot, or a god." 

“ Lamartine is right,” cried one of the group ; “ more im- 
partial than we, he still has a more earnest faith in our princi- 
ples than we have ourselves." “ We are convinced,” was tho 
universal cry. “ Let us now separate ; and do you," said they, 
addressing Lamartine, “ tako the coarse which ciicumstancea 
shall suggest to you as the best” 

While this was passing in one of the private offices of tho 
chamber, a similar scene was occurring in a neighbouring one. 

A yonng man, possessed, notwithstanding his youth, of a 
great influence amongst the oldest republicans, M. Emannel 
Arago, son of tho illustrious citireu who had founded the 
name, was endeavouring to draw M. Odilon Barrot to the side 
of the republic. 

AI. Emanuel Arago having left the office of the Natimal, 
where he bad harangued tho people from a window a few 
moments before, had drawn a'way with him by his name and by 
his voice crowds of combatants from tbo Place de la Concorde, 
Having been stopiicd at the top of the Bue Eoyale by the 
bodies of troops wiio were stationed at tbat position, he had 
wked to speak with General Bedeau. The genend rodo up 
to Inm, and suflered him to pass as a representative of the 
|>eopl% who was going to present to the chamber informa- 
tion and advice calcmtcd to put a stop to tho conflict. 
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M. Emauuol Arago was in conrer.-ation patli a few deputies of 
every shade of party in this apartment, when M. Odilon 
liarrot entered it, invited by bis friends. Aiago and his 
associates, the editors of the lii forme journal, could nut diaw 
away M. Uddon Burrot. Ilis opinion might be fluctuating, but 
Ills duly -nas fixed. lie was a minister. Concessions from him 
would have been trcaelieriea. lie resisted with firmness and 
with eloquence, inspired by decision of character. There aio 
some men who tuiii round and assume more gigantic dimen- 
sions on tho edge of the abyss. Such a man was Barrot ; his 
despair was heroic, and his accents wuithy of antiquity. 

Lamartine, on leas iiig the republicans who had lately sur- 
louiided him, roturued to the cliamber. 

The gallurics were full and gloomy ; tho benches of tho floor 
were occupied by bii t few deputies. Pale and downcast counte- 
nances indicated tho slccplesances of the previous night, and 
the forebodings of the day. Thu deputies, incessantly driven 
from their seats by the agitation which was passing within 
their minds, conversed in on under tone, and directed search- 
ing glances at the members of opposite parties. They sought 
to lead tbo fate of tho day in the countenances of the mem- 
bora of the opposition. Borne went fur information to the 
passages, others ascended to the top of the portico, to ob- 
serve from a higher point of view the unintelligible move- 
ments of the people, and the troops on the Place de la 
Concorde. Every nunnte the reverberation of distant cannon- 
ading made tho windows on the dome tremble, and the women 
ill the galleries turn pnle. Lamartine was sitting alone on liis 
deserted bench. He exchanged not a word with any of his 
colleagues during that two hours' session. His fears, like his 
hopes, found no expression, or rather, he knew not himself 
which predominated in his mind. Eevolntions are sphinxes 
whose oracle none ask save with terror. 

HL Thiers appeared for a moment in that part of the hall 
above the enclosed space, with his head nncoveiod, and his 
expression of cunntcnanco confounded by the strange scenes 
in whicb he had just been cither an actor or a spectator on the 
flight of the king. The deputies favourable to tho monareby 
crowded around liiin, and overwhelmed bim with inquiries. He 
bent as if under the weight of destiny, then recovering his 
position, and raising his hat in his right hand above his head, 
with the gesture of a pilot in tho jaws of destruction, cried out, 
H 2 
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“ The tide is rising, is rising ! " and instantly disappeared in 
the crowd. This expression stmek all who heard it with con. 
eternation. It was the utterance of the resignation of despair. 
Tl\e chair of the president was empty, as if the thinking faculty 
of the ohamher were manifestly absent from this phantom show 
of doliheration. 

At length, the president, M. Saiizet, the favourite of the 
assembly and of the king, took his seat in it. M. Sauzet 1)e~ 
trayed in his countonanro the prosentimont oftho events of tho 
meeting, and tho 8adnc.<-s which was suited to the funeral obso- 
<luies uf tho dynasty. Not a .single minister occupied tho go- 
vernment benches. Everything told of the interregnum. The 
eyes of tho chanihor seemed in quest of a man to inquire of, or 
of an emblem of power aiound which to rally. Silence reigned. 
A young deputy, M. La/ltto, a name fatal to thrones, ascended 
tho tribune ; he addressed himself to all parties, especially to 
the opposition, generous because trinmphant, and proposed that 
the chamber, occupied entirely with, the pnblic ^ety, should, 
declare itself in permanent scseiou. That symptom showed 
the extremity of the crisis. The chamber unanimously 
adopted tho motion, but the royalist deputies confined them- 
selves to this proposal. No energetic measure was originated 
from their ranks, and an hour was lost in fruitless expectation. 
Meanwhile, an ofiicer in unifom suddenly entered tho cham- 
ber, ascended the stairs of the tribune, and whis}>ered into the 
ear of the president. M. Sauzet rose and call^ for silence ; 
he announced, with a firm voice, but with much emotion, that 
the duchess of Orleans and her children were about to enter 
the house. The announcement of the arrival of the princess 
created agitation without surprise. Every one foresaw the 
abdication, and awaited the proclamation of the regency. The 
flight of the king was unknown, but it seemed natural that the 
princess, tho mocher of tho young king, should come to present 
her f-tm through the Chamber of IJoputies to the adoption of 
the country. The attendants placed two seats and a chair of 
state at the foot of the tribune, facing the assembly. A re- 
spectful silence reigned through all the benches ; tho deputies 
cama down from the higher parts of tho cliamber, to be neater 
the seeno. The spectators in the gallery leaned over, with 
their ^ei directed tuwaids the doors. The universal aspect 
and an was inspirwl by the dignity of tho plnco^ and tho 
anxioas iwrt»n» of the ^cctacle. 
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Tbo large door wbich is sitaatcd opposite to tlie tribune, on 
a level with the most elevated benches of tbo cliambor, opened, 
and a lady, the duchess of Orleans, made her appearance. She 
was dressed in mourning. Her veil half-raised on her bonnet 
gave a view of her countenance, on which was imprinted an 
emotion and a sadness which enhanced its youthful beauty. 
Her pale checks boro the traces of a widow's tears and a 
mother's solicitude. It is impossiblo that the glances of a 
man could have rested on those foaturcs witliout emotion. 
All fooling against tlio monarchy vanished from tho mind. 
The blue eyes of tho princess wandered through the expanse, 
with ivhich they seemed for a moment dazzled, as if ajjpeal- 
ing to tho looks of all for aid. Her fiail and slender figure 
bent to the thunders of applause with which she was received. 
A slight blush, the gleam of hope in her fall, and of joy in 
her mourning, tinged her cheeks. Her smile of gratitude 
beamed through her tears. She evidently felt herself sur- 
lounded by friends. In her right hand she held the young 
king, who had fallen uimn the steps, and with her left hand 
the other child, the little duke de Chartres — children to 
whom their catastrophe was a mere sight. They were both 
dressed in a short tonic of black cloth ; a white opeu collar 
fell from their neck upon their shoulders — living portraits 
of Vandyke, which seemed to have stepped forth from the 
picture of the children of Charles I. The duke do Nemours 
walks by the side of the duchess of Orleans, faitliful to 
the memory of his brother perpetuated in his nephews ; — a 
protector who must presently need protection for himself. 
The countenance of the prince, ennobled by misfoitune, 
hreathes the intrepid but modest satisfaction of having per- 
formed a dnty at the sacrifice of his ambition and the risk of 
his life. A few generals in uniform, and officers of the 
national guard, formed the tioin of tho princess. She salutes 
tho assembly with a graceful timidity, and seats herself 
motionle>.a between her two children, at tho foot of the 
tribune ; — an innocent culprit before a tribunal without appeal, 
who is about to hear the cause of royalty pleaded. At that 
moment that can've was gained in tho eyes and in tho liearts 
of all. Nature must ever triumph over poUtius iu an 
assembly of men moved by the three mo'-t powerful influences 
which woman can exert over the human hcsirt, — ^youlb, mater- 
nity, and pity. Ail scorned to be expecting an address ; but 
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the tribune of the speakora was empty. Who could daro 
to apeak in the faco of .such a speotacle ? The scene was 
left to epeak for itself, and every one wrapped himself up in 
his own emotion. 

Meanwhile the time was prosamj;. The revolution must 
ho forestalled by a vote, or all such measures would come too 
late. A deputy well knosvn for his independence and fear- 
losancss, M. Lacrosse, rose, generous and frank, like the men 
of Bretagne ; fiilsoly distrustful of his own uilluonco. Ifo re- 
quested, with tho manifest design to call forth the eloquence 
of one of the masters of tho tribune, that M. Dupiu should 
occupy tho attention of the chamber. 

This proposal originated in good feeling, hut was wanting in 
tact. A moTomout of displeasure pervaded tho assembly, and 
raised a whisper, which increaseil almost to a murmur. M. 
Unpin passed for the personal and confidential friend of the 
king, and the most iufiuentisd member of his private councils. 
Ho seemed at such a moment less the orator of the nation than 
as the acccedite<l interpreter of the wishes of the court. “ The 
king is the speaker,” was exclaimed in a low voice. Distrust 
arms men beforehand against persuasion, and natural pride 
hardens them to the detection and avoidance of a snore. It was 
a drama concocted in the night at the Tuileries. Its plot was 
perceived, and it failed of its effect. A heartfelt expression, 
or a militoiy gesture from M. Lacrosse, would bare carried 
away the assembly, while a pompons oration would freeze it. 
AU depended on the time, and this was not the time for M. 
Dupin. It was the hour of a half-formed hut contagious 
sentiment, and that sentiment Lacrosse had in his heart. 
>L Dupin felt it also, and was as if instinctively inclined to 
silence. “ I have not asked to speak,” said he with surprise ; 
but the impatient assembly pointed to the tribune, and ho 
ascended it. 

“ Gentlemen," said ho, with a tone in which tho raonaiohy 
itself scorned to bo trembling, “yon know the situation of tho 
matcopolis and the demonstmtiona which have taken place. 
They have rcaulted in the abdication of hie majesty, Louis 
FhUippe, who lias declared that ho laid down power, and 
that W left it to descend unfettered to the count do Pari^ 
under the regency of the duchess of Orleans.” 

The ffunds at the dynasty instantly applauded, as if to 
grasp, at the first moment of surprise, tho regency, which 
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further discussion was likely to auiinl. They affected to 
accept the dcmoubtmtion of respectful affection which saluted 
a child and a lady with the names of regent and king, os a 
pledge that the new monarchy was already inaugurated. 

i\l. Dupin wished to register theso cries at the tribune, as 
if to render them irrevocahle. “ Qontlomen,” said he, “ theso 
acclamations, so acceptable to tho new king and tho regent, 
are not tho fust which have sainted her ; she has crossed tho 
Tnilcrios and the Place do la (Joiicordo on foot, escorted by 
the people and tho nationid guard, who exijrossed tho samo 
desire. As it is the first wish of her heart, only to conduct 
tho administration with the deep recognition of tho public 
welfare, of tho national wish, and of the glory and prosperity 
of Franco, I propose that theso acclamations of yours be 
reduced to a verbal form." These words met with a far 
more scanty response. Enthusiasm, like the lightning, is but 
a flash ; we raise our eyes, and it is gone. 

M. Sanzot attempted to rekindle it. “ Gentlemen,” said 
he, ” it appears to mo that the chamber, by its unanimous 
acolamatious” — That sentence was ncrot finished ; an. unusnal 
clamour burst forth at the left hand door, at thd foot of the 
tribune ; an unknown multitude, composed of armed national 
guards, and of tho populace in working dresses, burst open 
the door, elbowed the ushers who were gathered at the foot 
of the tribune, forced their way to the hemic t/ele, and called 
in hoarse voices upon the duke de Nemours. 

A few deputies threw themselves in front of the invaders, 
to protect the princess by the interposition of their persons. 
M. Manguin, calm and erect, rejiulsed them with his ges- 
ture and his chest. General Ondinot addressed them with 
soldierly sternness, and then crossed before them to the court, 
to call in the assistance of tho national gu.ard. He urged the 
inviolability of the assembly, tho respect due to a princess 
and to a woman before I^nch bayonets, Tho national 
guards listened to him, and affected to aympathizo in his 
indignalion, but slowly resumed their arms, and ended by 
temporizing with tho event. 

Ondinot, indignaut, returned to tho hall. His iudcci.'>lro 
views as a senator, towards the dynasty, were now confined 
to his own breast. As a imin and a soldier, he sprung up 
to defend a woman from insult. 

The sitting which had been interrupted by this invasion of 
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the peo])le ie resumed. The deputies protested against the 
infdnuatiuu of the president, who had aifected to interpret the 
cheers of certain individuals as a vote of the whole body. 
They hastened to the bottom of the two flights of steps which 
lead to the tribune, to enter that protest. M. Marie, an 
imposing and dignifled speaker, whose opposition was stern 
but moderate, succeeds in ascending the tiibuno ; but others 
strove to share with him both the room tiiat he oocupied and 
the attention of tlio assembly, lie crossed his arms upon his 
chest, and showed that ho should abide by his right. 

The esteem which attached to his character aggravated the 
cflect of his address. Ilis lofty stature, his small, but expres- 
sive featuies, gave to his appearance a dramatic chat actor, 
which suggested the idea of the classie bust. Ho surveyed 
the storm without yielding to it, but without subduing it. 

Lamartine felt that discussion would be necessarily fet- 
tered, if tbo regency was to be debated in the presence of the 
regent and her children. He was anxions at once to pre- 
serve the tone of the assembly fiora the oppressive influence 
of a mere <ientlmeatal feeling, and the duchess herself from 
tiie profanation of her alHiotion. He rose from bis scat and 
exclaimed, “ I request of the president to suspend this sit- 
ting, from the twofold motive of the respect due to the 
national representation, and from that which is duo to the 
angwt princess who is now before us." 

The president acquiesced in this advice, calculated at 
ouce to reflect dignity on the decisions of the assembly, 
and to pay a becoming homage to rank, sex, and misfortune. 
The duchess of Orleans hesitated to withdraw ; she seemed 
to have a presentiment that her presence was the only 
remaining guarantee for the ro-establishraont of royalty. 
General Oudinot sprung to the tribune in order to delay the 
departuie of tho princoss, or to honour her with a parting 
salutation. “ All our generous sentiments are appealed to," 
said the br.xvc soldier. ”The princess, wo are told, bos 
crossed tbo Tuilorics and Place de la Concoide on foot with 
her children, in the midst of public acclamations. If she is 
derireus of withdrawing, let the doois be opened before her, 
and let her be surrounded with onr expressions of homage, as 
she was just now attended with the roapootful demonstrations 
of the metropolis." As no responsive demonstration was 
made to pievout the departure of the princess, notwith- 
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standing tlio dexterous allusions of the speaker to tho attach- 
ment of tho people, he continued, “ Let us accompany her 
whithersoever she would wist to retire.” The princess had! 
only to say, I wish to retire to the Tnileries, and tho entire 
chamber and tho populace, moved by the si^ht, would 
have borne her to it on the same tido which had just carried 
her thence. Ondinot seemed to expect this reply ; his sword 
would doubtless havo protected tho widow and her children, 
hut she had not the resolution to interfere. “ If," continued, 
he, “ sho wishes to remain in this chamber, let her do so. 
And,” added he, iii a tono which seemed to nail tho piincess 
to her seat, "she will do well, for here our devotion will pro- 
tect her." 

But as the tumult thickened at tho two doors, and at the 
foot of the tribune, the duchess ^vaa respectfully led away by 
the officers in attendance on her, by the duke de Nemours, 
and by the members of the centre; left her seat, walked up 
the steps by which she had lately descended, and sat down 
on ono of the back benches facing the tribune. A group of 
deputies stood around her for her protection. Increasing 
mnrmurs from without filled the chamber, and H. Marie 
disregarded the presence of the august protegit of the 
senate. 

" Gentlemen," said he, " in tho situation in which Paris is, 
you must not lose an hour in taking those measures wbiob 
are calculated to influence the population. Since tho morning 
the evil has made rapid strides; what course then must we 
take ? Tho regency of tho duchess of Orleans has just been 
proclaimed ; but a bill has been passed which appointed the 
duko de Nemours as regent. You havo not this day the- 
power to constitute a regency, yon must ohoy tho law. Stilt 
deliberation is necessary ; and first, an effective government 
is required at the head alike of the metropolis and of tho 
empiiu. I move that wo establish a provisional govern- 
ment.” 

Not a murmur replied to theso decisive words ; all idea of 
monarchy and regency vanished from the minds of all. The 
supporters of tho regency of the king's oldest son, now 
thrown into consternation, felt how groat a mistake they 
had made in violating that law of nature which nominated 
the duchess of Orleans. But for that, there would not 
have been an hiatus to fill up by n new law, a oonstitution t« 
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be violatod, a necessary interval for the repeal of tbo one 
mcasuie and. the passing the other, and a monarchy and a 
regency to be engulfed together. 

“ "When this government shall have been appointed,” con- 
tinued H. Marie, “ it will consult with the chambers, and 
have authority throughout the country. That conrae adopted, 
Paris must ho instantly acfiuainted with it ; it is tho only 
means of re-establishing tranquillity. At such a momeut as 
this wo must not lose our tinio in fruitless disousaion. I de- 
mand that a provisional government be forthwith constructed.” 

The tribunes applauded, and no opponent arose. The 
duchess of Orleans grow paler j and the duke de Nemours 
took notes with his pencil, as If he wore preparing to make a 
noble renunciation of his claims. 

A popular omtor, M. Crdmieux, who had just attended tho 
king to his carriage, affected by the imminence of the crisis, 
an«l tho pathos of the spectacle, slipped into the hand of the 
princess a few words adapted to flatter the nation, and to 
effect tho restoration of the supreme government by the hands 
of tho people tbomaolves, to the widow of the dilke of Orleans. 
If this was a crime, pity was tho essence of that crime. Who 
would not have committed it, had he then been standing by 
the side of that defenceless woman? 

M. Crdmionx, nevertheless, ascended the tribune imme- 
diately after M. Marie. “ In 1830," said he, “ we wore too 
hasty, and now, in 1848, we are obliged to make a fresh 
beginuinB, Let us not now be hasty ; let us proceed in a more 
orderly, legal, and deoisiive manner. The provisional go- 
vernment that you will appoint will not only be charged with 
the maintenance of order, but with the introduction of mea- 
sures which may protect every class of the population ; in 
fact, of what was promised in 1830, and has not been performed. 
Por myself, I dedaru to yon. I have tho ptofoundesl respect for 
the duchess of Orleans. It has been my melancholy honour 
just now to attend tho royal family to the corriages which 
have borne them from the capital. In this duty I have not 
been wanting; but now tbo population and the national guard 
have deolared their opinion, — the proclamation of the regency 
wh^ has just been proposed to you would violate a law 
which we have already passed. Let ns appoint a provisional 
govemraent,” (Loud and gonerd cries of " Bravo 1 ") “ Let it 
he just, firm, and vigorous, and possessed of the confidence of 
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tlio nation to wliioli it muft appeal. We have tliis day ob- 
tained what the revolution of July ought to have given na. 
Let us profit by events ; let us not bequeath to our children the 
necessity of repeating this revolution. I move the appointment 
of a provisional government to bo composed of five niembers." 

Whilst almost the whole assembly was adopting this pro- 
posal, cither by its cheering or by its silent arqulesconcc, 
the young king, sitting on the lap of his mother, gazed 
with an astonished air at tliis tumultuous movement in 
the assembly, and applauded with his littlo hands the rcso- 
liilion which dethroned him. The duolicss of Orleans crumpled 
up in her hand the paper containing the words which had 
been written down by M. Cremienx. She showed them to 
W. Dupin, who seemed to approve of thorn. 

M. Odilon Biiriot entered, and with a slow and measnred 
pace ascended the steps of the tribune, which he had so often 
monutod and descended amid‘-t the cheers of the opposition. 
Ilis countenance was pale ; his eyelids wrinkled with disquiet, 
and his eye more hoUow and anxious than ever. Ilis brow 
seemed overshadowed with the elonds of the future. He was 
gazed at with respect ; every one perceived throngh his face 
what was passing in his heart. Doubts might be entertained 
as to his decision of character, hut none doubted his con- 
scientionsness. Disinterested patriotism was his religion ; the 
lore of popnlarity his only weakness. He had oscillated all 
his life between republicanism and monarchy ; ever found on 
the side of the people, yet ever clinging to the throne. He 
was now to make his choice, and this hour at once examined 
and summed up his life. With pitiless sternness it demanded 
that decisive answer which in 1830 it demanded of Lafayette 
at the Hotel do Ville. M. Borrot wos now the Lafayette oi 
the speakers. The ■monarchy and the republic were sus- 
pended on his lips. 

“ Never,” said he, “ did wo stand more in need of calm, 
collected wisdom. Oh, that you may all he united in one and 
the same resolution, to save tho country from the most hor- 
rible of all scourges — civil war! Nations never die; hut 
they may sink into feebleness through intestine dlYMOiis ; aud 
never has Franco so much neotled all her greatne-s and all 
her strength. Our duty is clearly marked out. It is hap- 
pily so simple as to impress unanimity in a nation. It 
appeals to its deepest and most generous impulses, — its 
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coinage and its liononr. The crown of July rests upon the 
brows of a woman and a cliild." 

The centre of the cliamber, where the adherents of 
the reigning family were seated, hailed these expressions 
with the most enthusiastic applause. They seemed to see 
destiny itself inclining to the side towards which leaned the 
popularity of Barrot. The duchess herself, with a happy 
instinct of gratitude, rose at this instant, and curtsied to 
the tribune. Every gesture of hers gave an impulse of 
curiosity and ail'cctionatc interest to the attitudes and conn> 
tonanccs of all. 

She resumes her seat ; the little king rises from a signal 
from tho princes*', and hows to those who had applauded his 
mother. Tho duke dc Nemours whispers in the ear of the 
duchcas. She ri^es again with a more marked expression of 
timidity ; sho holds a paper in her hand ; with mnch agita- 
tion she prccuts it to the president. A feminine, clear, 
vibrating voice, yot rendered tremulons by emotion, issues 
from the centre of the group by which she was surrounded, 
and seemed to strike a chill through the assembly, which it 
distinctly pervaded. It was the request of tho duohess to 
address the representatives of the nation. "Who could have 
resisted that voice 1 Who would not have felt the tears by 
which it would have been interinpted drop on his own heart? 
There must have been an end of the debate. The president 
sees not this gesture, hears not that voice, or affects not to 
have seen or heard them, in order to leave to M. Barrot 
sufficient collectedness to proceed. The duchess, confused 
and scared at her own boldness, resumes her seat ; conquered 
nature took refuge in silence. What then will eloquence be 
able to effect? 

31. Barrot resumed. " It is in the name of political liberty 
in. our country, it is above all in tho name of the necessity of 
order, and for the sake of that harmony and concord required 
by eircmustauccti so difficult, that T implore my country to rally 
aronnd its repro'sentatives — aronnd the revolution of July. 
Tho more of greatness aiul generosity is required to sostaiiL 
tho cause of jmrity and innocence, the more courageously will 
my country devote themselves to that cause, Eor myself, I 
stall bo happy to consecrate all I possess in the world, and 
even my existence, to its snoeess, for in it is involved the 
true liberty of this country. 
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“ Is it by a mere casualty that we bare bad our decisions at 
the levolution of July again brought under discussion ? Gen- 
tlemen, I admit tbo difficulties of tbe case ; but there aie in this 
pouiitry such elements of generosity, greatness, and good sense, 
that I am conviuced it is only noccssory to appeal to them, 
fur the population of Paris to rise and rally around this 
staudiird. 'VVe hare in abundance tlie means of securing all 
the liberty whiob this country can rightfully claim, of making 
it compatible with all the requisitions of public mder, of 
TiiUying all tho energies of this country, and of passing 
through tho immense trials to which perhaps it is still dDstineJ. 
This is onr simple duty, marked out by honour and the true 
interests of our country. If we cannot fulfil it with firmness, 
perseverance, and courage, I know not what may bo tbe con- 
sequences. But rest assured as I commenced with tolling 
you, that ho wlio has the hardihood to undertake the respon- 
sibility of a civil war in tho bosom of our noble France is 
culpable in tbe highest degree ; — a traitor to his country and to 
tho liberty of Franco and of the world. For myself, gentle- 
men, I cannot take that responsibility. The regency of tbe 
duchess of Orleans, and a ministry formed on the most tried 
principles, would give the fullest guarantees to freedom ; and 
1 trust that an appeal might then be made to the country 
and to publio opinion in all its freedom, and made without 
being bewildered about tbe rival pretensions of a civil con- 
test — made in tbe name of tbo interests of our common 
country and of true freedom. Snob is my advice, such my 
opinion. I cannot chargo myself with the responsibility of 
taking any other ground thsin this." 

This address closed amidst silence or murmurs. 'Whilst the 
orator was speaking, his day had passed away. Barrot was 
already in tho past. Tbe present no longer belonged to him ;~- 
the future had eluded him. 

iL de Lorochejaquclein sprang to tho tribune. Tbe son of 
the liuroes of La 'Vemlco, he assumed the responsibility of his 
father's cause and of his father’s glory. Bat though a Veiid£can 
in feoling, he was in intellect libem and almost republican. 
Ill default of a Icgitimato monarch bciieaded or proscrilicd by 
the omnipotence of eireumsUnees, be recognized no king but 
the people. lie appealed to the insurrection of 1K;30, 
to the liberty of all time. Ills frankness stood in tho place 
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of dexterity, and his honour of parliamentary strategy. Hie 
eloquence was the momentary and over high-minded outburst 
of his conscienco. In the midst of so many speakers ho was 
tho patrician orator — the gentleman of the tribune. His voice 
was the explosion of artillery on the battle-deld. Ilis fine 
countenance, his curling and lion-like hair, his lofty stature, 
his expanded chest, his heroic gesture, alike imposed upon 
the eye. A certain joviality of tone whieh he had, pre- 
poasossed tho people, who forgave him his i-uynlist name 
in considoRition of his oppcksition to the now dynasty. On 
seeing him spring to the tribune, it was supposed that he 
was about to claim the crown for Iloni-y the Fifth. This 
impression was dhelosed by a murmur, M. de Larooho- 
iaquclein nndorstuod it and refuted it with a single ges- 
ture. “No man," said he, slightly bowing towards tho 
duchess of Orleans, “ no man respects or feels more deeply 
than I, tho imposing beauty of certain occasions ; this is not 
the first time that I have been tried by them. I do not stand 
here foolishly to urge pretensions contrary to those to which 
M. Barrot has referred hut I think that M. Barrot has not 
served those interests which he desired to preserve in the way 
he would wish to have served them. It is well, perhaps, for 
those who in the past have always served kings, to talk now 
of the country and of the people.” Then raising himself to 
his full height, and hurling at the deputies of the centre an 
overpowering gesture of truth and defiance, he exclaimed in 
his voice of thunder, — “ This day yon are annihilated. I tell 
you, you no longer exist” 

This expression seemed to have transported into the assembly 
tho insurrection of the streets ; the centre party riring hurst 
forth into cries and gestures of indignation and revolt The 
orator, perfectly unmoved, continued, “ When I told yon that 
you no longer exist, I did not think to raise such a stormy 
demonstmtion. It is not I as a deputy who tell you that you 
no longer exist in that character ; I say that this chamber no 
longer exists, ns” — 

The people took upon themselves to finish the interrupted 
sentence of the speaker ; a violent knocking was heard at tho 
door on tho loft, at tho fort of tho tribune, the rattling of 
anss^ crie^ clamorous shouts, and the confused noiso of men 
oiowdtti^ one upon another echoed through the corridors. 

Tho occupants of the hall and of the tribunes Btari instantly 
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to tlieir feet; men 171111 outatretclied arms, with hayonots, 
Kibres, crowbars, and tattered diaiieries above tlicir heads, 
attempted to ponetrato tho hetnici/cle. It was the party of 
Captain Dunoyor, angmentod bv the republicans, who had 
joined it on its way. This body had at first entered the 
Tuilcrios pell-mell with tho insurgent mas'cs, who had invaded 
that palace at all its gates. There it had saved the muni- 
cipal guards, and tho soldiers who bar! been forgotten at tho 
retreat. Arrived at length at tho throne-room, the column 
had already boon prccede<l thither by Lagrange, who had 
been rendered conspicuous by tho insurrections of Lyons and 
of Paris. 

Lagriingo was holding in his hand tho abdication, which, 
as wo have already seen, he had snatehed from tho Marshal 
Qcrard at the moment when tho aged warrior was unfolding 
it before the people, in the hope of quelling the insurrection. 

Lagrange, standing on an ottoman, read this abdication to 
the people ; then, casting round upon hi^ auditory an inquiring 
look and a scornful smile, he seemed to ask if that pitiful 
satisfaction would compensate for the blood which had been 
shed for three days. “No, no," cried tho victors, “no more 
loyalty ! no other reign I ’’ “ Bravo ! my friends !" cried La- 
grange, “ what we must have is a republic." A burst of 
applause greeted the expression. The speakers took the very 
throne for their tribune, stood upon it successively, brandishing 
their arms, and there proclaimed the abolition of royalty. Cap- 
tain Dunoyer and his men tote down one of the bangings which 
adorned the canopy of tho throne. Others did the same, tore 
them up, and distributed the tatters, which were speedily made 
into trophies, scarfs, and cockades. Captain Dunoyer rallied 
around bis own party a number of men whom his voice had 
summoned towitne-ss tho spoliation of the palace. lie formed hin 
colnmn anew, and cried out, “To the chamber ; let us puisne 
royalty to tho sanctuary where its shadow has taken rcfngc." 

The column ernssos the Seine, and marches along the Quai 
d'Or^ay, with cries of “ Down with the regency 1 ” It was 
swelled on its way by such men as are always drawn into in- 
surrectionary currunt'-, as an overflowing stream draws into 
itself indi'-criminately wliatever there i«, pure or impure, on 
its banks. A butcher-boy with his tiay stained with blood, 
and brandisbiug a lung knife in bis hand ; an old man, with 
his head uncovered and biUd, and a white and “baggy heard, 
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armed with a naked and antique sword, plundered from some 
museum, the hilt of which was formed by an ammunition-loaf 
transfixed by the blade, looking like a lire model from a 
painter’s studio; — those and a lahble of similar vagabonds, 
distinguished by their ragged and uncouth dresses and arms, 
preceded the national guards and the insurgents ; — the eruc- 
tated contents of the popular volcano. Between these mea 
and the column of Dunoyor the youths of the Polytechnic 
School marched with a military step ; the front ranks of the 
Tegular troops in vain crossed their bayonets ; the ropublioans 
heat down tho arms of the soldiery, passed them in safety, and 
descried the royal cariiages, which wore waiting for the dnohess 
at tho gates of the chamber. They feared that their revo- 
lution should bo snatched fiom them. They advanced tumultn- 
eusly to the iron gates which faced the bridge ; 2,000 soldiers, 
drawn up under the command of General Gourgaud, arrest 
their progress, without driving them back ; all remonstmnoe 
Was fruitless ; in vain were they conjured to respect the in- 
violable saciodness of tho representation. “ What," replied 
one of them, “ have our fathers so often forced the threshold 
of tho National Assembly and Convention, and shall we not for 
once cross the threshold of court corruption ? " 

General Gourgaud presented himself and harangued them ; 
he attempted at least to temporize with them. Wait," said 
he, “I will go myself into the hall, and will bring you a report 
of what is taldng place." 

Daring the ehort absence of the general, a party of the re- 
publicans climbed the wall of the enclosure, mounted the eteps 
of the portico, and attempted to force their way through the 
openings within the columns of the fagade. “Stop, my 
friends," cried Gourgaud, who had just then returned, “ M. 
Cidmicux is at tlio tribune, he is at tbie moment opposing the 
regency ; M. Marie, whose name you know as an uncompro- 
mising advocate of your cause, is now coining out to make tho 
announcement in peison." 

Tho name of Mario was listened to with respect. Tho 
mib’fary figure of the gcnoml, the reflootion on his name of 
that of Napoleon, spoke for him. “ We believe you, geneial," 
replied the leader of tho column, Captaiu Dunoyor; “ but the 
friends of the people are few in the chamber. A venal 
majority will sHile their voices. It will be too late, and the 
country will caise you for having airosted our progress.” At 
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tlieso Tvords, Gourgauil, unatile to control their onward 
moreincnt, yields, and stands aMde. The troops leniain neu- 
tral, and the national guard applaud. M. Mane pro'.onta 
himself in 'vain, hie voice is diovviicd in tlio tumult, and his 
anna confined by the crowd. That croud tluust a.sido, over- 
tliiow, and hear an ay the aeatiuch, officers in waiting, and 
represi'iitativos who attempt to obstiuct tlio toiiont. 

C'olonol Dumoulin, an old staff officer of N.vpoleon, who 
coinbinuil the cnthuaiaain of rcpublicauism 'with that of his 
military rucollcotion'), rushcil to the head of this column ns 
if to had it on to the as><atilt. He tore tho hangings of the 
throne from tho hands of ono of tho combatants, nseendod tho 
staircase of tho tiibune, ami fixing tho staff of this flag to tho 
inaible front, <^cmod to be waiting for sumo oiator to follow him, 
tbete to proclaim the ruvulutiim. At the foot of tho tribune, 
hencath tho folds of tliis diajiery, an old man, with mild and 
calm evpicsiiou of countenance, was resting on tho hilt of a 
long and iKihcd svvord, like a statue representing a triumphant 
and appeased populace. The butchoi-boy, with his knife in 
his hand, oros'-es alone tho unocenpied space between tho 
tribune and the steps. The deputies draw back with horror 
and avoid the contact of his hluod-stained clothes. They form 
a denser group on the upper benches around the duchess of 
Orleans. Tho princess, 'w iihout being alarmed, is taking notes 
with her pencil on her knee. She is doubtlc'S searching in her 
own heart for those expressions that w ill best secure the safety 
of her sons. No gesture, no cry on the pait of the invaders 
offered to impose their will on the national representation. 
They seemed to have come as spectators lather than as directors 
of the destiny which that assembly might present to them. 
Everytliing appeared suspended, and as it wwo petrified in 
one common expectancy. 

A report now spread in the frilmuo of tho journalists that 
tho revolution vras betrayed ; that some persons, excited and 
drawn thither by the partisans of tho regency, had mingled 
themselves with tho conquerors of the Tuilerios os they 
entered the chandler in eider to embarrass and to stifle the 
dhiouement. This i amour appeared well founded. Aicpnb- 
liean, siirjirised at tho apathy of tho foremost gioups who had 
introduced Ihomselves into the chamber, M. Maira^t, spaing 
from tho tiibunc assigned to the press in which he was 

I 
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noting tlio succossiye stages of tho rovolntion. “ This,” cried 
he, as ho crossed the passage, “ is the sham people. 1 am 
going to call in the red people.” 

Whilst a new wayo of popular invasion -was swelling 
■without the chamber, silence and irresolution reigned -within. 
]\[. Ledni Rollin, standing at the foot of the tribune, at the 
left, was striving to force his way np tho steps. 

Almost tlie only republican in the assembly for some years 
during which ho had had a seat in it, the inspiring spirit of 
the republican press, tho orator of the democratic banquets, 
tho declared enemy of compromise, and of the concealment 
and half-hoarlcd agitation of tho dynastic left, pushing his 
opposition within tho chamber to the limits where faction 
begins, and without it to that point beyond which it would 
become sedition, — M. Lodru Rollin, young, tall, of sanguine 
countenance, and of impetuous voice and gesture, bnt pre- 
serving the reflective calmness of tho politician beneath the 
apparent fervour of tho orator, seemed the man marked out 
for and awaited by the occasion. His style of speaking, 
strongly modified by tho study of all the forms of democratic 
eloquence, had somewhat of tne posthumoi's tone of the Con- 
vention. His speeches smelt of the oil of Danton. It was 
evident that his active and fertile fancy wa< froqncntly turned 
to the past, in order from it to foreshape tho fntnre, and that 
he regretted the lost opportunities of struggles, glory, and 
historic death which ocenrred in the concluded dmma of tho 
groat revolution. 

At the outermost limits of tho chamber, isolated in a pre- 
mature republicanism, M. Ledru Bollin was only conspicu- 
ous by his talent. Hitherto his colleagues had listened to 
him with more of curiosity than of terror. In their eyes he 
was only a revolutionary apparition ; to their oar only a 
sonorons echo, from a time now for ever buried and silent. 
But snddeuly situations changed. It 'was bis colleagues that 
vanished away into tho past; it was the impostible which was 
becoming tho reality. 

“ In the name of a people, evorywbero in arms,” said he, 
frith the gesture of a gcnoi’al pointing to his soldiers behind 
; “ in the name of the people now masters of Paris, do 
whafc jrqn will, I rise to protest against the kind of government 
that bM jnst been proposed at this tribune. In this, unlike 
yontselves, I am doing nothbg new; for in 1842, in the 
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Ji-<cus‘'ion of tho regency bill, I alone in this chamber de- 
cIiiTcd that it could not become a law -without an appeal to 
the country. For two days wo have been fighting for our 
rights. If now you reaiat, if you pretend that an ephenieral 
governniont exist)', constituted by acclamation, and which 
icvolutionary fury is sweeping away, wo will still fight in tho 
name of tho conetitution of 1701, which looms upon our 
history, and hovers over our country. No regency of a 
usurjjing kind is possililo. Against such a usurpation I pro- 
lost, in tho name of the people. You speak of order, and of 
tho cflusinn of blood. Ah ! it is tho cllusion of blood tliat 
mores me, for no one has had a nearer viow of it than myself. 
Thino thousand lives are lost!" 

At the-'e words tho butcher-boy sprung to the stops which 
led to the seat of tho ducho‘'9 of Orleans, evidently for the 
purpose of avenging his comrades, and muttering bot-wcen 
his teeth, “ This must be put an end to.” 

M. hfornay, son-in-law of Marshal Soult, a member of the 
opposition, hut a generous and intrepid man, hold hack the 
butcher by his coat. The deputies obstructed his way, and 
thrust him back under one common impulse of indignation. 
The fellow was turned out. M. Ledru Ilollin resumed, and 
continued to develop and prolong the same lino of argument. 
But the general feeling was as impatient as the crisis was 
urgent. “ Press the question then,” cried M, Berrifire, “ and 
propose a provisional government.” The party favourable to 
legitimate royalty and the republican larty combined, though 
without concert, to suppress a government, a creature of 
momentary surprise and acclamatioo, which was interposing 
between their hopes and the issue of events. M. Ledrn Kollin 
continues, tic cites the abdication of Napoleon and of Charles 
the Tenth, both of which were deceptive. Tho assembly be- 
came uninterested and time was wasting. “ Move ! move ! " 
again criefl >1. Berriorc ; “ we are all acquainted with history," 
At length >1. Ledru Kollin ooaclndoJ by proposing the nomi- 
nation of a provisional government fur the people, and a con- 
vention. 

The step'' on both sides of tho tribune were besieged with 
national guanl«, young men from the schools, combatants and 
speakers. A cry of '‘Ijiimartinel Lamartinel lot Lamartine 
speak 1 ” hurst from the people and from part of tho aaserably. 

r 2 
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Deputies from aJl the hcnches of the chamber pressed around 
Lamartino, while otliers made signs to him, poiuting to the 
tribune ; some with the expectation that in rising there he 
would put the finishing stroke to the revolution; while others 
supposed that, hy throwing himself into it, ho would impart to 
it moderation and order. 

Lamartine, who had been motionless and silent from the 
conimcnccroeut of the sitting, ticmklod to speak. He felt that 
a word would drag the wavering revolution either into a re- 
public rcploto with problems, or to a regency replete with 
anarchy. A third element of indecision caused his heart, 
though not his convictions, to falter, and that was pity. 

Having been repeatedly requested to appear at the court 
of the duchess of Orleans, who was fond of literature, he had 
rigidly forbidden himself nil intercourse with that princess, 
lest a sentiment of gratitude might hereafter interfere with 
his political independence. Still he admired from a distance 
this widow of the duke of Orleans, — a foreign lady, exiled 
and thrust out of her rightful position as a mother, by a jea- 
lous and cruel law. Alone at the Tuileries, between a throne 
and a tomb, she had nought of happiness but her mourning, 
nought of royalty but a prospect, nought of maternity but its 
cares. Yet with her genius, her sensibility, and her tears, she 
was said to be in all respects equal to her destiny. All these 
eecrets wore revealed by her physiognomy. Her beauty 
visibly enveloped her thoughts. A hundred times had the 
heart of Lamartine been tempted to yield to this living and 
poetic charm, and to compass the restoration of that sove- 
reignty which had been wrested from her by tho harshness of 
the law. Was she not queen in imagination ? And now the 
hour was come to realize tho dream. To this nothing was 
necessary, but to utter from the tribune that cry wliich was 
in the deepest recesses of every heart. Tho gestures and tho 
voices which forced him thither constituted Lamartine the 
arbiter of fortune; while the somewhat rigid impartiality 
which he had hitherto exhibited gave a leading influence and 
authority to Lis decision. The presence of the duchess, her 

S id countenance, and her suppliant looks, constitntod of 
s^ves one-half the eloquence which was necessary 
to BVb^ne an assembly of men of sensibility. Never had 
a pleato such clients behind him. They suggested the re- 
collection of those trains of dethroned women and children 
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wliom the Roman orators used to exhibit to excite the pity 
of that people. The French are far more open to the influ- 
ence of leans. 

Lamartine had only to s.ay to the princess and her chilrlrcn, 
“Arbo! you are the widow of that duke of Orleans whoso 
death and whose memory the people have crowned in your per- 
son. You are the children bcieavcd of that father and adopted 
hy the nation. Yon are tho innocents and tho victims of the 
faults of tho throne, tho wards and the suppliants of tho 
jieople. Flying from the throne, you take refuge in a revolution. 
That revolution is just, it is gonotnus, it is Froneb. It docs not 
contend against women and children ; it <loos not tako tlie 
patrimony of widows and of oiplians ; it does not despoil its 
piibunors and its guest*'. Go, reign ! it restores to you in coni- 
pission tho throne that lias been forfeited hy misdeeds of which 
you are only the victims. The ministers of yonr giandfather 
havo wasted your inheritance. The people restores it to yon. 
It adopts you, itself will be your parent. You had but a 
prince for your guardian, henceforth you shall have a mother 
and a nation." 

At such words as these the chamber would have risen as one 
man, stimulated by the spectacle, the tears, tho stifled accents 
of the duchess, and hy the child carried to the tribune in tho 
arms of its mother. Lamartine would have led the assembly, 
and what national guards were present in the chamber, in the 
train of the princess to the platform of the portico. From that 
spot ho would have exhibited the widow and the child to tho 
irresolnte people and the faithfnl troops. Their acclamations 
would have been secure. That procession, swelled by torrents 
of national guards and of tlio populace, would have attended 
the duchess and her eliildrcn to the Tuileries, and there would 
havo proclainipd the regency. What a turn of events I what 
a drama '. and what a denouement ! what a triumph of the 
afleettons over reason, of nature over politics 1 

Lamartine had such words on his lips, that gesture ready 
to his hand, that act in his imagination, those tears in his 
eyes. Rut ho yielded nut to those noble temptations of an 
imaginative man ; he tore his heart from his breast, and 
restrained it beneath his hand, to listen only to the voice of 
reason. More powerfully still did that reason recall to him 
the views he had expressed hut two hours before to the 
council of the republicans. 
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The regency in the midst of a crisis wMoh had aroused the 
people, drawn away tlio national guard, dissolved the army, 
overturned the throne, expelled the king, provoked the de- 
mand for universal suffrage, suspended labour, and thrown 
out of employment two hundred thousand workmen, panting 
for their rights and hungering for food, would not have been 
a peace, but only a short and stormy truce. Tho bloody 
revolution was not yet ondod, but only beginning; — terrible, 
convulsivo, unsatiablo ; — with a feeble government, the crea- 
tion of a sentiment and of a momentary surprise. Lamaitino 
-would have saved tho present and sacrificed tho future. IIo 
would have indulged his emotions, but ruined his country. 
At the expense of that country he felt that he had no right 
to gratify his o-wn feelings, and to sacrifice thousands of lives 
for the sake of playing the brilliant part of a moment, in an 
unmanly drama of sentimental politics. It would have been 
easy, it would have been delightful to him, to shed at the 
tribune that tear, which, like' every one else, hp had gathering 
in hia eyes. But that tear would have become a torrent of 
civil bloodshed, and be restrained it. That is one of the 
violences done to the heart -which costs human nature its 
severest sacrifices. It was no fault of which his conscience 
will ever repent. He would have lost not only the republic, 
but the very victims of the catastrophe, whom, by crowning, 
he would have devoted to destruction. At length he as- 
cended, or rather was carried to the tribune. A profound 
silence reigned, as soon as the name of the orator was uttered 
to the assembly. He dared not raise his eyes to the princess, 
lest a look from her should cause his tongue to falter, or his 
struggling resolution to fail. 

With a voice deep as the abyss of destiny he was about to 
fathom, he spoke as follows : — “ Gentlemen, I participate as 
profonndly as any man among you that twofold sentiment 
which has just pervaded this assembly at the sight of one of 
the most touching meotaeles which the annals of humanity 
cean present, — that of an august princess sheltering hcr&elf in 
her afBietion beneath the innocence of her child; who has 
fled from tho recesses of an invaded and deserted palace; and 
thrasni herself into the sanctuary of the popular lepreseu- 
tatietu^ 

^ At liieM words, in -which some foreboded an appeal to their 
pity, ando&ersa fiulure of patriotic feeling, a hum of applause 
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/roni tlio centre, and of dis.<atisfaction from the people, rises 
and mingles in a low murmur. Lamartine peicoived it, and 
throwing around upon both parties a look which revealed his 
thought-,, exclaimed, “ I beg to he allowed to finish niy sen- 
tonco, and I entreat your attention to the sequel.” 

Tlio silonco and anxiety l>ecamo more intense. “ I told 
you, gontlomen,” ho continued, “ that I harl shared with you 
the emotion by which this clianibor has just been agilfltod. 
And hero 1 make no distinction between tbo national repre- 
sentation hero assembled, and that representation of tlio 
]jcoplo of PariH, which has iutrodneed itself to onr benches. 
This is n moment of equality ; and that equality, I am con- 
vinced, will only cause tu ho fi^iontancously recognized, through 
the people who have joined us, our authority to i-e-establiah 
concord and to icstoro tho pubUe peace." (Exproasions of 
assent from tho groups of insurgents who wore standing to 
the right of the speaker at the foot of the tribune.) 

“ But, gentlemen,” continued Lamartine, “ if I partake of 
that emotion which tho affecting spcctaclo of the greatest 
human catastrophes iuspirea, if i shaie that respect which 
misfortune still more intensifies in our minds, whatever may 
be our political opinions, I ha>e no less a lively sense of 
the respect due to this people, who have been fighting 
for three days to overturn a retrograde government, and 
to re-establish, upon a hencofoith immoveable basis, the reign, 
of order and the reign of pence. Under this impression 
1 shall not subjeot my mind to Uie delusion which has just lately 
been exhibit^ at this tribune. I cannot suppose that a 
momeutary acclamation, drawn by an honourable emotion 
from an as-iembly melted to tenderness by natural feeling, 
can establish a stable and undisputed gorernmeut over a 
population of thirty-six millions. 1 know that what ono 
burst of popular enthnsiasm may create another may destroy. 
I know that whatever may be the character of that govern- 
ment which it may bo compatible with tho wisdom and with 
the interests of this comitty to establish, in order to escape 
from the ctWs in ■nhicli wo are placed, it is of consequence 
to this people, to all classes of tho popalation, espcciiilly to 
those who have shed thoir hlooil in this struggle, to have, 
cemented with that bleed, not an ephemeral government, bub 
a stable, national, popular — in short, an immoveable order 
of things." 
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“ Yes, yes," cried the combatants, waving tbeir flags, 
brandUhing their arms, and exhibiting the marks of blood 
and gunpowder on their hands. 

“Well," resumed Lamartine, with a more resolute tone 
of conviction in his voice, “ how to arrive at this ? how to 
find a government amidst these floating relics of the wreck, 
and amidst this tempest by which we have been carried 
away, in which the popular wave is accumulating every 
moment, and even in this chamber is now swelling the billow 
whicli has submerged us — how to find this immoveable 
basis i how, do I say, gentlemen ? Why, by going to tbe 
very foundations of tho people and tbo country, by extracting 
from national rights that great secret of universal sovereignty, 
whence issues all order, all liberty, all truth. For this pur- 
pose, far from having recourse to thoso subterfuges, to those 
surprises, to those emotions of the hour, to those fictions of 
which a country repents when the fictions themselves have 
vanished ; for this, I say, I am about to support both tho 
motions that have been made, which in tbeir combination I 
shall have been tbe first to propose at this tribune, — ^tbe pro- 
position of a government of urgency, and of necessity, im- 
posed by circumstances ; of a government which may stanch 
the blood which is flowing, of a government whioh may sus- 
pend tho civil war." 

The people immediately applauded these words, os if they 
had embodied a proclamation of peace accepted by themselves. 
With a gesture significant of the acceptance of these con- 
ditions, the old man with a long beard, who was standing at 
the feet of the speaker, deliberately returned his sword to its 
scabbard. 

“ Of a govemment,” resumed Lamartine, “ which may 
cleat up the terrible and unsuspected state of things whioh 
has for years existed between the different classes of onr 
citizens, and which, by hindering our settlement and mutual 
recognition as a united people, bos prevented our loving and 
embracing each other in unaflbeted harmony. 

“ I demand then that there be instantly established, in oon- 
i^^tlon of the rights of the public peace, of the rights of 
fhe blood whioh is still flowing, and of the rights of this people 
bjr the glorious work which it has been aecom- 

£ 1]^ within the last three days — 1 demand, 1 say, that we 
oooB^tute a provisional government." 
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Universal choeringa burst from every part of the assembly, 
-^rho clearly perceived that the poaition of adoirs presented no 
other path of safety. 

“ A government,” continued the speaker, “ which shall in 
no degree be prejudiced, either by our retrospective opin- 
ions, our desires, or our present excited feelings, with re- 
spect to that definitive form of goyemmeut which it may bo 
the pleasure of the nation to accept, when that nation has 
been consulted." — (A thousand cries of “ Bravo '* burst forth 
at this reservation of the rights of the nation. “ Thai’s it I 
That’s it 1 ’’ cried the populace. “ Name 1 Name ! Name the 
members of the govoriimcut.”) “ Stay,’’ resumed the si>eaker. 

“ The first object of that government must be to establish 
an instant cessation of hostilities among the citizens. The 
second must bo to convoke the entire electoral body of the 
country ; and when I say entire, 1 mean all that is imported 
in the uamo of man ; that is, of a being capable of intelligence, 
of will, and of the name of a citizen. One last word, the sove- 
reignties which have succeeded each other for the last fifty 
years — ’’ 

The last sentence of the speaker was cut short by a volley 
of musketry, the reverberation of which shook the tribune, 
and boomed through the corridors. The populace present 
uttered a cry of exultation, stretching out their hands towards 
the door. The members of the chamber sprang to their feet. 
The doors which separate the tribune from the passages were 
broken down by the butt-ends of muskets, or by the pressure 
of the brawny shoulders of a new reinforcement of assailants. 

It was the front ranks, consisting of about three hundred 
men, who had issued from the Tnilcries after the sacking of 
the palace, all flashed with three days' fighting, and some giddy 
with the fumes of powder and the excitement of the march. 
They Lad just crossra the Place do la Concorde, under the eyes 
of the generals, who had caused a path to bo opened for them 
between the bayonets of the troops. Arrived at the enter gates 
of the chamber, their comrades within hod admitted them at a 
signal given by M. Marrast. Guided by associates who were 
acquainted with the secret passages of the building, they 
crowded the corridors, and rushed n ith the cries of mortal com- 
bat into the spectators' gullcrics. Their tom clothes, their shirts 
open, their arms bore, their fists clenched and resembling mus- 
cutar clubs, their hair wildly dishevelled, and singed with catif 
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ridges, their countenances maddened with the delirium of 
revolution, their eyes smitten with the spectacle, so novel 
to them, presented by this chamber, in which they looked 
down from above on thousands of heads, — all revealed them 
as desperadoes, who were come to make the last assault 
upon the last refuge of royalty. They climbed over the benchc*!, 
they elbowed and beat down tho attendants of the tribune'', 
they raised with one hand their hats or their seal-skin caps, they 
brandished their arms, pikes, bayonets, sabres, crow-bars, with 
cries of “ Down with tho regency ! " “ The republic for over ! " 
“ Turn out the corrupt ! ” Tho very roof shook with their cries. 

The same irruption burst and thundered through tho spacious 
but already obstructed doorways which lead to the foot of tho 
tribune. Tho chief of tho column, Captain Dunoyer, waved 
over the head of the speaker the tricolour flag, fringed with 
gold, the token of tho dismantled throne of tho Tnileries. The 
deputies, in consternation, turned pale at this evidence of tho 
victory of the people. “ This flag,” cried Captain Dunoyer, 
“ demonstrates that here there is no longer any will but ours, 
and outside these walls are a hundred thousand fighting men 
who will no longer submit to kings or regents.” A number of 
deputies now quietly withdrew from their benches, and one by 
one retired by every egress. “ Make way for the traitors,” 
cried the people from the galleries j " shame for tho cowards." 
Meanwhile the duchess of Orleans remained, almost exposed 
and deserted, and pale and trembling for her children. The 
populace, however, did not observe her, concealed as she was 
behind a screen of deputies. 

Lamartine was still standing at tho tribune, the posses- 
sion of which was incessantly disputed new assailants. 
President Sauzet put on his hat, os an indication of the dis- 
ruption of the sitting, and the violation of the assembly. But 
the indication come too late. The populace, irritated by this 
signal, threatened the president by their voices and their 
gestures. One individual rushed to him and forcibly removed 
hie hat, in order to save his life by this oompulsoiy submis- 
sum to the victory of the people. At tliis moment the 
ondnotis sound of a suppressed struggle directed the eyes of 
’to tribunos on the right. A tlirong of combatants 
that direction, os if into a breach of a oity that had 
heen tstiMia by storm. Their arms, their gestures, their 
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impatient ciios, indicate the last degree of guilty resolution. 
Other combatants, mingling 'witli tliesc, strive in vain to 
rostrain them. Tho barrels of muskets and the glitter of 
bayonets were seen confusedly undulating, Like standing corn 
agitated by opposing winds. “ Where is she ? Where is 
she ?" cried some of the combatants, more through curiosity 
than evil intention, as they pointed to tho part of the centre, 
at which tho duchess and her children still tat, forgotten and 
hidden behind a group of deputies scarcely numerous enough 
for tho purpose. 

At those ernes .and gestures, tho princQ«s was drawn away 
from the ohomher. \Vith her fecblo suite and her children 
she fell into tho midst of tho invading mob, whioh was pouring 
from the outer passages of tho tribunes. With difficulty she 
escaped suffocation and death, thanks to her ses, to her veil 
which prevented her being recognized, and to the arms of a 
few courageous deputies, among whom do Mornay was 
still conspicuous. iSeparnted, however, by tho undulations of 
the crowd from her two children and the duke of Nemonrs, 
flhe succeeded alone with her defenders in penetrating the 
throng of insurgents, and descending the flight of steps which 
leads to the SaUe des Fas Fetdus. 

Here she was surrounded and overwhelmed by a fircsb for.- 
rent of the populace, amidst which she floated &om one side 
to the other, like a wreck in a storm. At length she was 
thrown, half-stifled and almost swooning away, against a 
glass door, the 8(|uares of which were broken by the shock of 
that slender frame. On recovering her consciousness, she 
missed her children. She calls them. Her attendants promise 
to bring them, and hasten to seek them beneath the very feet 
of the multitude. During this time a few friends succeeded 
in forming a circle round the princess. They opened one of 
the glass doors on a level with tlie president's garden. 
Through this garden she was led in safety to tho mansion of 
the prc'.jdent, there to bide her destiny, and awwt the arrival 
of her children. 

The count do Paris, separated from fats mother by tho 
crowd, and indicated to the people as their future king, had 
been brutally seized by the tliroat, by a man of colo8‘'al 
stature. Tho huge and bony hand of this madman hod nearly 
strangled tho poor child, in tho jocose pretence. A soldier of 
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the national guard, who was looking for the child, witnessed 
this detestable outrage, and with one vigorous blow of his 
fist, beat dowa the arm of tliia unfeeling wretch. Ho seized 
the young prince, and carried him, all trembling and soiled 
as he was, to his mother, who burst into tears as sho embraced 
him. 

But still her other son was missing, the little duke do 
Chartres, She cried out for him, and kept close to the 
windows of the garden, hoping to catch the most distant 
prospect of his restoration to her. The child had fallen under 
the tumultuous mass of the populace, while passing from the 
tribune into the passages. lie was trampled nndcr the feet 
of the multitude, whose diu did not allow his little sti&ed 
cries to be heard. For a short time he was lost. 

The duke de Nemours, similarly separated from the duchess 
by the crowd, had succeeded in making his way throngh it 
without insult. Ho had taken refuge in an office of the 
obamber; there he was supplied with other olothes, in which 
he disguised himself, for the purpose of escaping without 
being recognized, 

A fresh body of men now entered the eharaher. They 
hold up their helmets, their fur caps, and their swords, still 
covered with the blood of the municipal guards, whom they 
had slain in the Place de la Concorde. A few were armed 
with muskets. One of these, a workman stripped to his shirt, 
with his sleeves hlaokened by work, with a deranged expres- 
sion of countenance, and with the quick and abrupt gestuia of 
insanity, placed himself on the edge of the same tribune from 
which bad just issued the threats against the princess. He 
levelled his piece at the preEudent. A thousand cries were 
uttered to warn M. Sauzet of his danger. M. Sanzot did 
not change colour •, but at length quitting his seat, in order 
to avoid a pretext for crime, rapidly descended the steps, 
and left the chamber. 

At the same moment the young workman, no longer seeing 
the president in the chair, but perceiving Lamartine standing 
‘alone, in black clothes, in the centre of the tribune, sur- 
rounded by arms and flags, supposed that it was another 
^M^sident, or some orator who was hostile to the people. He 
pointed his musket at him, like a sportsman taking » 
wSweiBrte aim. Captain da Dunoyer, who was standing at 
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tlio left of M. tie Lamartine, attempted to cover liim with his 
person, exclaiming, “ Screen yourself, they are firing at you." 
“ I see the musket,” said Lamai'tine, with a smile, “ pointed 
to my breast ; but he bus taken a false aim, he will not hit 
me. Besides, what matter if they kill me? If at sueh a 
moment I fall at the tribune, I die nt my post." 

From all quarters hands were raised towards this second 
tier of gallarics, from which the barrels of muskets were pre- 
sented. “Don’t fire,” cried the people below to the people 
above, “it is Lamartine." The armed man did not heed 
the cry ; the Serjeant of the natioual guard de Villard rushed 
upon him and diverted his aim. A few intrepid men dis- 
armed him, and in spite of his cries of rage, dragged him from 
the chamber in which he had sought to stain the tribune with 
blood and the revolution with disgrace. 

Almost all the dejjuties from the centres had withdrawn on 
the departure of the president, tho flight of the duchess^ and 
the sight of the muskets. A number of intrepid men, mem- 
bers of the opposition, among whom M. de Lascases, a man 
who, in a feeble frame, possessed a resolute heart, retained 
their seats confounded amongst the press of tho populace 
and the national guards who had forced their entrance. An 
invasion of speakers unconnected with the chamber alternately 
besieged and retired from the tribunal itself, where they ex- 
hibited gestures of fight and of triumph, and shouted words 
of command, and motions which were lost in a tumult of 
clamour. 

Lamartine remained firm at the tribune, in order not to 
surrender it to a chaos of motions, simply standing on one 
side, and waiting tiU tho tumult had exhausted itself with its 
own violence. From all quarters tho deputies and the popu- 
lace made significant signs to him, in order to keep him at his 
post, and to conjure him not to quit it till a government Lad 
been proclaimed. A thousand voices cried, “ Take tho chair ; 
let Lamartine preside over us." This ho declined, lie know 
that tho chair was too remote from the people, and that they 
needed at this moment a gnhling voico close to their car, and 
not a guiding president. “ tlo," said ho, to a few active, in- 
trepid youths who were crowding round him to convey his 
suggestions to the multitude, “ so, summon that old nian from 
his seat; that is Dupont do I'Eare. That name will bo the 
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most influential on free and republican Fiance. His direction 
will be sanctioned by public esteem. The only power at this 
moment is public respect. In the eyes of the people, the 
sanctity of veneration will attach to that resolute old man. 
Ilia name will iinpiesa the seal of moral authority and virtue 
on the course we are about to attempt for the re-establibh- 
luent of order. Should he through modesty decline, offer 
violence to thoso hoary hairs, and drag him against his will 
to tho president's chair. That man is indispensable ; Provi- 
dence has picsorved him for this hour. t 

Tho youths obeyed, and carried Dupont de I’Enre to the 
chair. A,t the sight of him every head was uncovered. All 
hands applauded. Every countenance beamed a welcome. 
The Tcvolution had a moderator. In the midst of their 
frenzy, the people had a conscience, and tho tribune a voice 
wort% to pronounce their behests. 

Lamartine leaned forward, and said in a low voice to 
Dupont de I'Eure, “ Lose not a moment in proolaiming 
the names of a provisional government, which shall gain 
by acclamotion the assent of the deputies and’ the people ; 
seize the opportunity bofoto it has escaped." Dupont de 
I'Eute mode a sign of acquiescence by bowing to Lamartine. 

Confused voices now loudly demanded the nomination of 
the provisional government. Several lists of names were pre- 
sented to Lamartine, hastily arranged, by young men who 
wrote them at rundom on their knee- Lamartine cast a rapid 
glarroe over the lists, tore up some of them, and altered others. 
Meanwhile confusion and impatience were spreading through 
the ranks of the people. Those who were nearest to the tri- 
bune burst into exclamatious ; the more vehement cried out, 
“ Name them ! name them 1 announce yourself ! " This La- 
martine refused to do. He would not compromise beforehand 
the scrutiny of the people, by impressing on the proposed 
names the arbitrary authority of an individual choice. He 
confined himself to whispering to the sorutiueers the names 
which most naturally suggest^ themselves to his own mind, 
and which seemed to him best suited to tbe purpose of 
harmonizing tbe people in a combination of authority and 

Jk&iH protracted cfibrls on tbe part of MM. Cr^mioux, 
and Dumoulin to restore tranquillity, Dupont de 
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rSuie proclaimed the names of the memhers of the provisional 
government. These ivere MM. Dupont de I’Eure, Lamar- 
tine, Arago, Marie, Garnier Pag&s, Ledru Eollin, and Cr^- 
mieux. The announcement of each of these names vras rati- 
fied by a volley of applause. In them every shade of popular 
opinion found its representative. It constituted the requisite 
conditions of peace, suddenly embodied in these diversities of 
character, position, and political principle ; a provisional uni^ 
of action amidst the post and future fluctuation of events. It 
•was a government of action, awaiting and preparing for a 
government of right. It was tbo explosion of a revolution, 
before time had separated and cooled its antagonistic ele- 
ments. 

It approved itself to the instinct of the people ; their accla- 
mations anticipated the wisdom and the strength which resided 
in this apparently confused combination of individuals. Du- 
pont de I’Eure leprcsented public virtue ; Lamartine, the fra- 
ternization of classes in a democracy ; Arago, the glory of 
inteUoctual power; Gamier PagSs, hercditaiy esteem and 
popular gratitude paid to a tomb j Marie, stem authority, com- 
bined with moderation; Ledni RoUin, the impetuosity, the 
enthumasm, and perhaps the excess of repubbeanism ; Gr€- 
inieux, the power of debate suited to eveiy purpose, and 
liberty of conscience embodied in the government 

Solely had these names been proclaimed, when opposing 
cries began to arise among the populace. One was demurred 
to, and another was feared. Some names were sought to be 
withdrawn from, and others added to the list; three or four 
voices pronounced the name of Louis Blanc, and a fow Lands 
wrote it down. Laniartino passed it by in silence. lie was 
aware of the popular power of that young writer, and appre- 
ciated his talents ; but he dreaded the spirit of a foregone con- 
clusion in a government of pacification and concord. Absolute 
dogmas, even when they arc true, render governments imprac- 
ticable ; when they are false, they cause tbcm to miscarry. 
Lamartine did not choose that the republic should be stianded 
oil an Utopia. lie fcU that if the discussion uas proloneed, 
the exactions of the multitude would incicase with every fiesli 
name that was uttered in the crowd, and that the jirovisional 
government would bo decomposed before it was organized. 

He descended with precipitation from the tribune, and 
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mingled in the mass of combatants, national guards, andpopu* 
lace, -which thronged tho hall. They -wishoil to conduct him 
to the mansion of the president of the chamber, there to install 
tho government. “ No, no," exclaimed he ; “ to the H6tel de 
Ville." 

“ To tho Hotel do Ville,” repeated the crowd. 'With diffi- 
culty they stemmed the torrent of people which was pouring 
into the halls and corridors, and reached the iron gate which 
opens upon tho quay. 

Lamartine had intuitively felt that if this provisional govern- 
ment wore installed at tho Ohaniber of Deputies, or at the office 
of tho minister of the interior, it would probably bo attacked 
and annihilated before night. Tho civil strife which had been 
extinguished by tho proclamation of this government would be 
rekindled in the evening between two rival administrations. 
The Hdtel do Ville, tho head quarters of the revolution, the 
Palace of the People, the Mount Aventine of seditions, was 
-occupied hy innumerable multitudes of people from the sur- 
rounding quarters, and from the armed faubourgs. These 
masses, directed by the most enterprising and intrepid meJi, 
would not fail, on hearing tho defeat of royalty, the flight of the 
regency, and the triumph of the revolution, to name a govern- 
ment for themselves. The saugainary anarchies and tyrannies 
of the Commons of Paris under the first repuhlio naturally 
occurred to the thoughts of Lamartine. He instantly saw them 
afresh in all their horror, still further augmented by those 
elements of social strife which the absurd doctrines of com- 
munism, socialism, and expropriation were oansiug to ferment, 
n.ud would cause to burst forth in these masses of workmen, 
destitute of food, but possessed of arms. To allow a single 
hour for the proclamation of a municipal and socialist govern- 
ment at tho Hdtel de Ville was to allow tho organization of a 
servile in tho midst of a political war ; it was to open the 
veins of Prance for tho shedding of torrents of blood. Gamier 
Pogds, who possessed all the sagacity of lively feeling, had 
perceived .all this just as Lamartine had, though without having 
spoken to him. He hastened to tho Hdtel de Ville, and there, 
hy right of his foresight, assumed the office of mayor of Paris. 
Ik these qnarters his very name hod the force of magis- 
itKcy. It recalled to the people two popularities embodied in 
a siugle IndividitaL 
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Gamirr PagBs was tlie brother of the young republican 
deputy, the first of that name, "who hatl recently been carried 
oil' in the very prime of life. Tliis orator, whoso reputation 
■was increased by every speech he delivered, was, at the tii- 
buno wliat Carrel was in the daily press, the personification 
of progress. Ilia brother had inherited his popularity and 
his principles, tempered in him hy a nioro cordial and eour- 
teous disposition. Ilia deep study of economical and financial 
questions ; his cloquoricc, which canio directly from tho heart 
to tho lips ; his laborious probity, which bad lung and 
lionourably struggled with fortune, beforo it had conquerod ; 
Ilia w'iniiing voice ; bis physiognomy, radiant with seronity in 
tho midst of fervour; the gestures, in which his soul was 
revealed, — rendered Gamier PagBa powerful over the iua<.se3 
by that greatest of all iufincnces, goodness. This evident 
goodness however, in Gamier Pages in no degree detracted 
from his strength of character. Intrepidity was only another 
element of simplicity in ids nature. His self-devotion re- 
quired no efibrt ; it was tho intrepidity of a child. 

Dupont do rEute, Aiago, CiBmicux, and Lamartine, suc- 
ceeded in rejoining one another at the gate of tho palace. 
Whilst, amidst the acclamations of tho people ontsule, they 
were w.aiting for their colleagues whom they had lost in tho 
halls, tho tribuDQ which they bad left behind them deserted, 
already served os an arena for the combatants who bad 
remained within. Armed men dressed as labourers mounted 
it by turns, there to play the part of the dejarted speak- 
ers. “No more civil list!* cried a pauper. “No more 
royalty ! ” cried an old man, proud of the recollection of having 
lived without a king in his youth during the fantastic days 
of liberty, “ liCt us tear down the canvass wliere royalty 
still reigns in effigy,” cried tho noon of the new creed. 

They already bad sprung upon the platform of tho presi- 
dent’s chair, in order to cut to pieces tho picture of the coro- 
nation of 1830, when a workman, armed with a double- 
batttdled gun, exclaimed, “Wait, I will do jnstico to kings;” 
at tlie sumo ninnieut he fired both barrels into the canv!i-«(. 
Tho'io mock-i’f'gicldo disclianres pierced the red ribbon which 
decorat<‘d the breast of the king, llestriietion and nuitila- 
lion eommeucod, A yoiins man named Theodore Six, him- 
self a 'working man, aiceinled tho tribune, “ Jlc-iioct to 
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Giirnior Pag6s was the brother of the young republican 
deputy, the first of that name, who had recently been carried 
off in the very prime of life. Tins orator, wlioso reputation 
was increased by every speech he delivered, was, at the tri- 
bune what Carrel was in the daily press, the personification 
of progress, Ilis brother had inherited his popularity and 
his principles, tempered in him by a more cordial and cour- 
teous disjiosition. Ilis deep study of economical and financial 
questions ; liis eloquence, which enmo directly from the heart 
to tho lips ; his Inborions probity, which had long and 
lionourably rtrngglod with fortune, before it had conquered ; 
his winuiug voice ; his physiognomy, radiant with serenity in 
tho midst of fervour; the gestures, in which his soul was 
revealed, — ^rendered Gamier Pagfes powerful over tho masses 
by that gieateat of all influences, goodness. This evident 
goodness hoAvcver, in Gamier Pagds in no degree detracted 
from his strength of character. Intrepidity was only another 
clement of simplicity in his nature. Ilis self-devotion re- 
quired no effort ; it was the intrepidity of a child, 

Dupont de I’Enre, jlrago, Crimieux, and Lamartine, suc- 
ceeded in rejoining one another at the gate of the palace. 
'Whilst, amidst the acclamations of the people outside, they 
were waiting for their colleagues whom they Lad lost in the 
halls, the tribune which they bad left behind them deserted, 
already served as an arena for the combatants who had 
remained within. Armed men dressed as labourers mounted 
It hy turns, there to play the part of the departed speak- 
ers. *• No moro civil list !" cried a pauper. “ No more 
royalty !’’ cried an old man, proud of tho rccolloction of having 
lived without a king in his youth during tho fantastic days 
of liberty. “Let us tear down the canvass where royalty 
still reigns in effigy,” cried tho men of the new creed. 

They already had sprung upon tho xdatform of the presi- 
dent's chair, in order to cut to pieces tlic picttii'o of the coro- 
nation of IHdO, when a workman, armed with a doublc- 
harrclled >;«n, exclaimed, “Wait, I will do justice to kings 
at the samo moment ho fired both barrels into the canvass. 
The'C nioek-icgicide diseharges [Merced tho red ribbon which 
decorated tho breast of tlie king. Destruction ami mutila- 
tion commenced. A young man named Theodore Si.s:. him- 
aelf a working man, a‘'ccn)led the tribune, " Respect to 
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monumoutu " cried he ; “ iiuiotoidUty to national property 
*' dciccncy and order in victory.” The multitude apjdaudcd. 
The populaeo of I’arW, tlmaijU Itvi-h of their blood, are blow 
to devaiUlton, and hU[ier>titioiM in respect to the arte. 
Works of ^'cnhi'' iiinpiri* lliem ■willi resiwct, an they did the 
people of Atheui. They >-1.001 to 1)0 awaro that intelli- 
iB'nuo is their royalty, in tlio eyes of history and of time. 
Thu oiiamher n.u ev u'uatxL Captain Dunoyer and Colonel 
lluiuotitlin, who h.ol till then r<>m,uiu‘il at tlio trihunu with 
their 11 tj , to piotci-l tho pil.w*- of tho national reptesenta* 
tion, now aunt t>i rr -<111110 hy tho .side of Ijamaitinc and his 
odlo.ti'ui , till ir >>t.uioti at the head of thu column which set 
out for thu Ili’fd de Villo. 


BOOK V. 

The poople, imprcn’cd with respect for grey hair-s had 
gone in wareh of a hackney cabriolet, drawn by one hors^ 
which they Induced Mu.isrx. Dupont de I’Eure and Arago to 
enter. Oamier Pages was at the Hotel de Yiilo. JNIarie aad 
Ledru E<dliu were kept back, and smuihezed in the crowd 
of men. fluctuating in the intoriuT of the palace. Lamartine 
wniked alone at tlie head of the army of the people, sur- 
roonded by a few members of the Asaembly, who resolved 
to follow thu fortunes of the «hiy, by eight or ten national 
guards rallied by their general, and by an increasing stream 
of men, women, and children, chipping their han£, bran- 
dishing anu>(, and uttering c\ery luumunt cries of ’victory and 
of pi, ice. 

t'r.'mietix presently joimsl him. Ills column was fecblo 
both in numbers and in aims. It wus composed in all of 
about si\ hundiuil men, i>f whom two or three hundred were 
armed. A uuglc comiauj or sipuulron charging this cou- 
fosed ami ili-onlerly proci -..ion, ea-sily would have dispersed 
ity ami depus <1 this government establiBbod by aoclaffiation. 

Lmartinu and his col leagues did not lUsguiso this from 
th u a s eh eiii. They hod devoted tbemselrcs, without looking 
Vt hm d thut at all the hararils which that duvotiun involved. 
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They bad no other right than their own coneoicntiousness. 
An arhitrmy and partial suffrage, limited to a small number 
of insurgents at tho foot of an invaded tribune under tho 
somblancc of an olection, tvas but a usurpation, powerful in 
purpose, but destitute of authority. Their title might have 
been disputed in tho name of royalty. It might have been 
disputed in tho name of the people. Deliiml tlicm at the 
Tuilorie-', hoforo them at the lldtol do Ville, all was illegal. 
Their inviwion of the sovereign power bore tho appearance of 
a twofold outrage. They had no nuswor to give to any who 
should have olmllcnged them to show their commission. They 
could only point to the city in arms, the throne vacated, tho 
ohambora expelled, buildings in fl.amcs, tbe people fighting 
against each other, and blood flowing in tho streets, and say, 
“Wo assume the government to put an end to these dis- 
asters, to extingui«h this fire, to stanch this blood, to save 
this people. We take it by the right of a passer-by, who 
generously throws himself, though unauthorized between two 
men who are murdering each other. That passer-by has no 
written authority in his hand, but be has a duty eternally 
written in his heart. It is that of saving his brethren. His 
right is outs. Condemn us, if you please. T7e will not resist 
the letter of your decision ; we consent knowingly to be tho 
victims of logic, so that we may be tbe pacificators of this 
people.” 

With the exception of what had just taken place at tbe 
Tnilnies and at the chamber, everything was unknown. The 
duchess cf Orleans might be at the Champs Elysdes or on the 
espLmade of the Involides surrounded by the princes, her 
biothcrs-in-law, at the head of one of the divisions of tho 
army. The Tuilerics and the Champs Elysues wero still 
covered with, regiments. The forts around Paris were still 
to supply their ammanition, soldiers, and artillery. Yincennes 
was duuhtless impregnable. Tito king was in all probability 
waiting at iiaiut-Cloud or Ycrsaltles until reinforcements sumr 
luoiiod from the depiirtmcnts should come to swell the army 
of Paris, which -was retiring intact. On the opposite side of 
tho Seine hattaliuns and stpiadruns were scon defiling, who 
looked with contempt upon the popular procession which was 
inarching in an oppofUe direction on the other side of the river, 
, Tho pavements weio slippery with mud and gore; hero 
K 2 
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and there the dead bodies of men and horses strewod the 
quay, and obliged tho head of the colnmn to turn aside. 

They arrived at the harrachs of the Qnai d’Orqay. The 
dragoons nrho occupied them had shut the gates ; the fury 
of the populace might rekindle by tho sight of the soldiers 
nrho had charged them the last three days. The firing of a 
musket might bo the signal for a massacre, similar to that of 
the municipal guards. 

Lamartine hastened forward and approached tho gate of the 
barracks. IIo stopped, exhausted with tho thoughts, the 
words, and the actions in which tho day had been spent. He 
was thirsty, but he feigned a degree of exhaustion greater 
than he really felt, and accosting the dragoons who crowded 
to tho iron gate, “ Soldiers," said he, “ a glass of wine." 

This request, instantly repeated by the group that surrounded 
him, was heard by the dragoons. They brought a bottle and 
a glass and poured out some wine. Lamartine raised the 
glass in his hand before dnnking, and smilingly alluding to 
the banquets, — ^which preceded and caused the revolution, 
“My friends," cried he, “this is our banquet; let the people 
and the soldiers fraternize together with me," and he drank. 

Then, accompanied by these words, the dragoons and the 
people burst simultaneously into cries of “Lamartine for 
ever ! the provisional government for ever I ” They grasped 
each others hands, and the peace was sealed. 

The column resumed its march, and crossed the Seine by 
the Pont Heuf. At the Pont Eoyal, some citizens took M. 
Crfimienx, and compelled Iiim to get into a cabriolet which 
followed the carnage of Dupont de I'Enrc. Lamartine con- 
tinned to march alone at the head of the column. Here a 
yonng woman dressed as a soldier, and wearing the uniform 
of a municipal guard who had been slain and strapped before 
the palace of the Tuilories, rushed sword in band from the 
midst of a dense mass of combatants, towards Lomartino, 
crying “ Vive la rdpuhlique" She wished to embrace tho 
orator, but Lamartine pushed her back. “ "Women," said he, 
addressing tho Amazon, “ do not fight. They are on tho side of 
all the wounded. Go, take them up, and carry them indiscri- 
minately to tho temporary hospitals.” The yonng woman 
embraow one of the national guard, and retired into the 
crowd, amidst the “ bravos ! " of the populace. 
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In the middle of the Q,uai de la Megiascne, harricados, 
erected at intervals, obstmoted the progress of the vehicles. 
Dupont de I'Eure, being obliged to alight, advanced, supported 
bj two of the combatants. His name and his age, the 
respect and the admiration in which he was held, power- 
fully impressed the multitude with a sense of decorum. The 
veneration which was felt for this aged man was reflected 
upon the government, and contributed not a little to procure 
its acceptation. At every step they were obliged to lift 
Dupont de I'Eure over the dead bodies of men and horses, 
broken fragments of arms, and the pools of blood, which 
covered the approaches to the Place de rHdtel de Yille. 
Litters conveying the wounded and the dead, borne upon 
the shoulders of their comrades, wore slowly threading their 
way towards the hospitals. 

At the turn from the quay to the Place de Gr^ve, the 
members of the government found themselves engulfed in 
a sea of men. The entire square, os well as the brides 
and the spacious quay by which it is skirted, was covered by 
80 dense a multitude, that it seomed impossible to cross it. 
The cries of “ Make way for the government t" were lost in the 
tremendous din which arose from this vast throng ; the re- 
ports of musketry here and there mingled with the din of the 
tocsin clanging from the towers of the cathedral, and from the 
neighbouring belfries. Prolonged shouting succeeded to the 
harsh reverberation of the firing ; whilst yells and deep in- 
artioulate murmurs issued from the entranoes of the H&tel 
de Tille, blended with the crash of broken windows on the 
pavement, and the rattle of the butt-ends of muskets in the 
hands of the combatants. 

, The first ranks which the government attempted to pene- 
trate threw wild and suspicious looks on these unknown 
deputies, who came under the sanction of a conquemd senate, 
to throw themselves unarmed >nto the midst of the people 
and assume the direction of a victory which had been 
gained over themselves. They rudely hustled them, turned 
their books upon them with contempt, and refused to allow 
them to pass. 

The names, however, of Dupont de I'Eure and of Arago, 
repeated from mouth to mouth, commanded a respectful 
attitude even among those who were the most rchcllious to- 
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all respect. These names, irith those of their colleagues, spread 
'rapidly from group to group aver the surface of this ocean, 
and by degrees caused the looks of the whole multitude to 
turn towards that part of the open space where the govem- 
ment were striving to effect a passage. Bat the breathless 
curiosity of the populace, still hot from the fight, and await- 
ing a ^nomment cither from heaven or from man, impelled 
them with such force in the direction of tho deputies, who 
were bringing to them both victory and peace, that Dupont 
de I'Euro and his colleaguoa narrowly escaped being thrown 
down, and crashed to death by the lefinx of this mass. It 
was necessary that tho column which constituted the train of 
the government should form a rampart before it, composed of 
its most robust and intrepid men. This head of the column, 
like pioneers, who demolish obstacles, slowly opened a path 
which every moment closed before this living rampart. 

Lamartine, Dnpont do I'Enre, Arago, and Cidmienx, some- 
times nnited, and sometimes separated by the involuntary, 
convulsive, and irresistible movements of thia undulating 
mnltitnde, advanced in this way obliquely towards the H6tri 
de 'Vllle, beneath a canopy of pikes, rusly muskets, sword% 
bayonets fastened upon long poles^ cntlasses, daggers, brand- 
ished over their heads by bare arms scorched with powder, 
stained with blood, and still trembling with the fever of three 
days' fighting. Their costumes were hideous^ thrir oounte- 
nauces pale, and excited to madness ; their lips quivered 
with eold and exdiement ; their eyes were fixed as in msanity. 
It was the madness of frmdom. 

Their mouths^ opened to utter crie% only gave expression 
to deep murmurs. It was evident that these people bad, within 
the la^ sixty hours, exhausted their strength, their hlood, 
their breath, and their voices. It was the still feverish debility 
of a nation mising itself on its ensanguined bed, to gaze at the 
approach of those who wero bringing them the cap of refresh- 
ment and the respite from death. 

After long circuits through this multitude, the members of 
the government at length reached the grand entrance of 
the Hfitol do Ville, surmounted by the bronze statue of 
Hmiritr lY. But the mass of combatants was so dense and 
•0 fitmus beneath the roof of those flights of steps;— such tk 
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forest of atcel bristled both on the stairs and \ritlua tbe inner 
ball, — ibat tbe members of the government were unable to 
make their way, notwithstanding the constant struggle which 
was maintained between the opposing currents of those who 
were entering and those who resisted their pressure. An 
irresistible undulation throw them back, with their train of 
national guards and oltizens, towards a gate nearer the river, 
and bore them away into a court-yard filled with horses 
whoso riders bad fallen, with wounded men and dead bodies 
lying in their blood. The crowd, which already filled the 
court, and that which foUowod them — the trampling and 
neighing of the horses, breaking their bridles and prancing 
with terror — ^the firing from tbe open square, and the upper 
stories of tho hotel — the throng and swarming of thonaanda 
of men on the ataiicase — ^kept the deputies for a long time 
separated from each other, and overwhelmed, as it were, in 
this furnace of the revolntion. At length, after auperhuman 
efibrts of tho mnldtudes who overwhelmed and carried them 
away, and now swayed them hack again, bearing them back- 
wards and forwards like shipwrecked men on a ridge of 
rooks, they landed in tbe long corridors of the lower story 
which form the outlets of this immense palace. 

The torrent of armed men which filled the hotel, though 
more densely confined in the interior, were only the more 
violent, finding it impossible to rejoin, or to hold any 
communication with each other, Dupont de I’Eare, Arago, 
Ledin Bollin, and theii colleagues, in vain entered by turns 
the secret halls and apartments of the building. All 
were equally thronged with people. "Wounded men were 
expiring on straw ; orators, mounted on tho furniture or on 
the Avindow-ledges, were madly gesticnlaring, exhibiting tbe 
blood upon tbmr shoes, and yelling forth proposals of combat 
and extermination. 

All association of the deputies with their colleagues, — oQ 
silence, privacy, and collective deliberation, and consequently 
all action, were impossible. Despair took possession oi them. 
They did not indeed betray it in their conntenanoes but they 
trembled lest tbe night ^ould fall before they should have 
succeeded in obtaining the recognition and tbe acceptance 
of tbe people. Such a night, with three hundred thousand 
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juen in aims, intoxicated Trith the fames of gunpowder, 
standing on the ruins of all government, and this in a capital 
containing fifteen hundred thousand men i The strife, the 
murder, the conflagiation irbicb, under snoh ciroumstonces, 
might be spread and perpetuated during hours of bloodshed 
and fire, made them shuddci ; they drifted at the mercy of 
their Migno, their impotence, and their distress. Their voices 
rvere exhausted in calling for silence, for a place of lofuge 
from the tumult — for a tabic, a pen, and a sheet of paper, in 
order to throw to tho people from the windows one word of 
safety, one sign of authority. 

No human utterance could from the height of that balcony 
have OTorpoworod the roar of a hundred thousand voices, the 
clang of arms, the groans of the dying, and the reports of fire- 
arms, prolonged in echoes through the vaulted roofs, the stair- 
cases, and tho ooriidors. 

Lamartine felt himself seired by the arm with a vigorous 
grasp, lie turned round, and a man in black, with an intel- 
ligent, commanding, and finely-marked countenance, said to 
bun in a low tone, ** I will open for you an unoccupied apart- 
ment in tho inmost recesses of the ohambers of the prefect 
of Paris. Place a strong guard of your armed men at the 
entrance of the narrow corridor which leads to it. I will go 
and seek your colleagues one by one in the crowd.. I will 
bring them to you. You will then be enabled to deliberate 
and to act." 

This man was M. Flottard, an employS of the municipal 
authorities of Paris, who knew all the windings of the 
Hfitel de Villo. He threw himself into the crowd as if it had 
been his natural element. His lofty stature, his powerful 
shoulders, the calm, resolute, and jovial carriage of tos head, 
which overtopped all around, enabled him to snbdue and cleave 
Lis way through the multitude, and to put aside the bayonets 
with iiis hand, as if they had been ears of corn in a field. 
The people seemed to know Mm, and to allow the hold and 
somewhat rough familiarity of his gestures and his commands. 
There was something of the Bunton in his countenance, but 
of Banfon before the crime of September. 

M, Flottard, with a few members of the government, mader 
fheirway to the extremity of a corridor, and to a little door, 
which they broke open. They entered a narrow cabinet, fur- 
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nislied with a table and a few chairs. They posted a dense 
column of armed rolunteers in the oorridor, to prevent ap- 
proach, and waited till them other colleagues, sought by M. 
Flottard, should be rescued from the throng, and conducted to 
this place of meeting. 

The council seated themselves around the little table, 
amidst the noise of firing through the windows, of shouting in 
the open square, of panes broken by the butt-ends of muskete^ 
and of gates burst in by the pressure of the masses. 

Dupont de I'Eure, Arago, Ledru EoUin, Marie, Crdmieux, 
Gamier Pagfis, and Lamartine, leaned on the bore wood of 
their narrow council-table. Every minute fresh men, sum- 
moned thither by the danger and by their patriotism, rushed 
to the Hdtel de Yille, made their way through the crowd, 
announced their names, were introduced into the private 
apartment, and, standing behind the members of government, 
or leaning against the wall, offered their counsels, while 
awaiting the employment of their devoted courage. 

These were deputies, magistrates of Paris, colonels of the 
national guard, citizens, well known in their vicinity, and 
journalists of every shade of liberal opinion. Conspicuous 
among these were M. Flocon, the editor of the Eiforme 
republican journal, a man whose arm was wearied in the fray, 
hut who in that strife only sought to realize another form of 
order j M. Louis Blano, conoealod amidst the crowd hy his 
diminutive stature, but ever and anon revealing himself by 
the fire of his eye, the energy of his gestures, the metollia 
ringing of his voice, and the earnest activity of his move- 
ments; M. Mairast, with a composed and quietly sarcastic 
expresdon, even in the heat of action; and M. Bastide, the 
editor of theflTational, a man of military air, preserving with 
cool and resolute courage the motionless silence of a soldier 
on duly. 

A crowd of other countenances around were impressed 
according to their several characters with the energy or the 
gravity of the moment, — thoughtful auditory bending over 
the focus of a grand decision. 

The air of sdl was as solemn as the event ; each one wad 
communing with hie conscience, and deliberately weigliing 
every word he intended to utter. 

Their first step was to organize themselves into a govern- 
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.moot covmcil, to assigu to each his runctions, and to appoint 
ministeiB. On this point there was neither deliberation nor 
voting. Everything was done on the first proposition in con- 
cert and -by acclamation. Eacdi adopted, without preference 
and without demur, the part most suited to his qu^fioatious, 
and consented to by his colleagues. 

Dupont de I'Eure was the president of the council and of 
the piorisional government. Ills eighty years and his virtues 
caused his nomination. Distrusting not his strength of mind^ 
but his phydcol powers, and his voice, amidst the storms of 
tho public square, Dupont do rEnre wrote at the end of the 
table a dole^tion of the prosidoncy in favour of Lamartine. 
Ho loved l^artinc, who repaid his affeotion with respect. 
Dupont de TEuro authorized his colleague to occupy his 
place in case of his absence or inability to preside. Lamartine 
received the office of minister for foreign afi^rs. The ministry 
of the interior was given to Ledru Rollin. Bethmont, a 
young deputy belonging to the constitutional opposition, was 
appointed minister of commerce and agriculture. A man of 
pure heart, of calm temperament, aud of mild address, Beth- 
mont was, indeed, the ornament of the revolutaon. ITothing 
could be feared from a government of which his eloquenda 
was the organ and his phymognomy the expression. 

The office of minister of justice fell to M.Crduueux, an orator 
and a man of husinesi^ active and indefatigable alike with his 
vmce and pen; a universal pleader; the earnest adviser of 
the dnehesa of Orleans in the morning and of the republic in 
the evening; — ever pesent, everywhere ppnlar. 

H. Mane was appinted miniker of public works. This 
was a vast task, that of directing the labour of the people^ 
and at this particnlar crisis the regulator of sodal order. 
But M. Marie, a man of high talents and elevated plicy, 
was too superior in intellectual endowments to confine himsmf 
to this fanction of detail and contrivance. His particular 
office was only his title to a seat at that oounoil, of which he 
constituted tho fundamental strength. 

M. Arago took the office of minister of naval afislis by right 
of his knowledge, of his authority on military science, of his 
nmOMTO, — wide as the globe over which his name was about 
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A miniater of wax tras still to be foTuid — a person most 
difficult to fix on, on the evening of a day on which all the 
generals had fought against the people. Lamartine proposed 
General Subervie, a man who preserved the recollections and 
tho fervour of rcpublioanism beneath the silvery looks of age. 
Ho was sent for, and hastened to obey the sommons, and to 
devote himself to his country's service. This choice, though 
censured at first by the ignorant, on account of the years of 
the brave soldier, was a happy one. When old age is green, 
it is but a new youth. It loses not a moment of time, be- 
cause it feels its value ; nor an. opportunity of glory, because 
glory is fleeting away with life. If Subervie, whom prejudice 
mterwaxds removed from office, had continued minister of 
war, tho government would have been served in a more 
soldier-like manner. 

M. Goudohaux, a banker, respected for his integrity and 
his knowledge, took the finanoial department. Hk name 
preserved that credit which vanishes at the approach of 
revolution. 

Lastly, Carnot was appointed minkter of publio instruction 
and worship. Carnot, the son of the famous member of the 
convention of that name, inherited from hk father what 
unquestionably formed of bis public virtues, philan- 
thropy, devotion to truth, firmness, and moderation. His 
countenance, with its sweet serenity, its masculine expression, 
its benevolent look, its ksdnating smile, suggested the idea 
of a philosopher of the Athenian sebooL UiB revolntionory 
name was a guarantee to the repuhlioans. Hk religious 
philosophy was a pledge of toleration and of freedom to all 
forms of worship, to whioh, through veneration for the Divine 
Being, the republic wished to afford protection and liberty. 

Aftm tbe nunisters, the provision^ government appointed 
secretaries to regktm; thmr aots, and more especially to make 
room in the new government for all those possessed of energy 
and populonty, who might otherwke have estabikhed them- 
selves against it, as a rival body in power and influence. 
M. Maiiast was too celebiatod in tbe republican, press; 
M. Flocon, too vigorous both in journalism and in action ; 
M. Pagnerre, too influential in the constitutional propaganda 
of Paris ; and M. Louis Blano too enterprising in his idea% 
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and too dear to the Socialist soots, to he, with impunity, 
excluded from a government, which was founded on popular 
nnanimity. They were therefore appointed secretaries of the 
provisional government. As such they had at first consult" 
ing, and soon after deliberative voices. 

Their names, originally subscribed at the foot of all do- 
ctees, withthetiUoof secretaries, became inscnribly connected 
with tho names of the provisional government themselves ; 
and by a gradual encroachment on tho page, they rose to a 
rank which at first did not belong to them. No one con- 
tested this usurpation. It was tacitly conceded by all. On 
what legal ground could the government have losted in 
excluding those new-comers? They, thanisolves, liad no 
other title than their own usurpation over anarchy, and their 
courage in throwing themselves between the people and civil 
war. These others had the same claim, and they were 
admitted. 

M. Pagnerre aJone remained indefatigable at the post to 
which his modesty confined him, as general secretary of the 
council. 

M. Barthglomy Saint-Hikire, a celebrated scholar, a prac- 
tised rhetorician, and an intrepid man, was associated with 
him. These two individnois, placed on the second rank of 
the government, often supported its weight, without receiving 
enough of its glory. Messrs. Buchez and Becnrt, old repub- 
licans, org&uized the mayoralty of Paris under Cl^ierPaghs 
— men equal to every emergency and every danger. Con- 
cealed in tile foundations of the republic, at the Hdtel de Yill^ 
they bore unseen the brunt of the exigencies, demands, and 
distresses of the people of Paris, from the first hour te the 
last. 

M. de Courtais, a member of tho Chamber of Deputies, a 
gentleman of the Bonrbonnais, and an old officer of the royal 
army, was appointed general-commandant of the national 
gjuard at Paris. The popularity which he enjoyed in the oppo- 
sition, his martial exterior, his soldierlike and popular manners, 
recalled to Lamartine those generals of the people who restrain 
them by treating them with imperious ronghness. Courtais ap- 
peared one of those natures created for tho occasion, a combi- 
nation of Santerra and Mandat — unpolished in his bearing 
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like the former; popular, like tke latter. Ijamartiue pre- 
sented him for the latter quality. There was no timo to 
discuss names and to study eonyentualities. Courtais was 
appointed. He did not temporize with the danger ; his posi- 
tion might give him immense influence in a revolution. It 
assigned to him the military administration of Paris during 
four months of interregnum, and subsequently made him the 
republican dictator of a national assembly. The govern- 
ment destined to him this part. He understood only the 
spirit of bravery and popularity, not that of an inflexible dic- 
tatorship against political masses. He fell between the peoplo 
of Paris and the National Assembly. 

Thus some elements of power began to be re-established. 
As each minister, general, or authoritative agent, of what- 
soever kind, was appointed, he received summary instructions. 
He departed inspir^ with the spirit of the council, and the 
Are of the emergency. He surrounded himself with such of 
the revolutionary party os first came to his hand. He drew 
away with him a group of the oombatanta who wore swarming 
in and about the Hdtcl de Yille, and hastened to his post. 
By degrees he cleared the ministerial office of those armed 
hands and those adventurers for power who had taken pos- 
session of it. He installed a few secretaries and reassembled 
the scattered employ 6s. He established around him a certain 
appearance of method and authority. By incessant coariers 
he acquainted the government with the state of things in 
tlie city and the suWbs, and from that government inoee- 
santly received impulse and direction. The government, 
whose sittings were unintermitted, compared their replies 
together, in order that one should not contradict another. 
The threads of this vast web of government, which was to 
extend over thirty-six millions of mon, were being rapidly 
woven togetlier. The mayors of Paris hastened from place 
to place, penetrated the ciowd, and gave brief instructions 
with relation to the dangers, the wants, the forces, and the 
provisions of their respective districts. Those whoso names 
exposed them too much to resentment, owing to the ffivours 
of the government tliat had fallen, wero superseded, and others 
nominated by the public voice were appointed in their stead. 
They sometimes made mistakes, and the next moment re- 
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Toked their choice and selected more enitable persons. TIie;f 
gare temporary powers to hnndreds of commissioners and 
snb-commissioners, whose sole authority was a scrap of paper 
signed in. pencil, with some name known to the people. To 
one was assigned the Taileries, which was threatened with 
pillage and conflagration. To another Yersallles, which was 
snrconnded by a multitude, who wished to raze to the ground 
this gorgeous memorial of royalty. To another Neuilly, 
already half consumed by fire. To another the railways, on 
which the communicaiion had been destroyed, and the bridges 
burnt. Here it was necessary to re-cstablish the unobstructed 
traflio of the roads, in order that tho fifteen hundred thousand 
mouths of the capital might not be, the very next day, desti- 
tute of food. There barricades wore to be partially demolished 
without levelling the obstacles to the possible return of the 
royal troops for tbe subjugation of Paris. The fiuuished hy 
a three days* fast were to be fed, the wounded to bo attended 
to, tbe dead to be identified and buried, the soldiers to be pro- 
tected against tbe people, tbe barracks to be evacuated, arms 
and horses to be saved, public monuments, hospitals, palaces, 
museums, official residences, and temples, to be preserved 
&am insult and pillage. This populace of three hundred 
thousand men was to be tranquillized and pacified, and in- 
duced to return to their workmops and their homes. Posts 
were everywhere to be established, manned by the volun- 
teers of the viotoriouB party, in order to preserve tbe lives 
and properly of the vanquished. All this constitated the 
object of as many measores as thore arose thoughts in the 
mind of the government, and of as many commissions granted 
as there were hands presented to receive them. 

The pupils of the Poljrtecbnio School, that mililaa of dayt 
of crisis, whose youth gives them ascendaniy over the populoiT 
mind, and whose discipline secures their authority wi^ the 
ma.«se3 ; thoso of the school of St. Gyr, officers without troops, 
whose very uniform caused them to be instinctively followed; 
the members of the normal school, whose grave demeanour 
influences tho multitude; — ^all, on the report of firearms, 
presring round the government, in attitudes at once indicated 
miapitned, martial, and modest, waited for orders and carried 
tWn through pikes, bullets, and flames of fire, to the various 
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scenes of devastation. Attended by handfuls of volunteers, 
workmen, and others whom chance offered to their luinds, 
they entered on their campaigu for the re-establiahment of 
order and the preservation of society. They bivouacked at 
the gates of palaces, on the square, at the confluence of streets, 
at the stations of railways. Tiiey laid down the rails afresh, 
extinguished conflagrations, and stationed the famished poor 
to guard the valuable furniture and the treasures of the rich. 
Ono would have said that an immense hive of men was 
buzzing around the II6tel de Yille, and suspending tlie com- 
bat in order to fly to the succour of a common eivilizatlon. 

This iustinetive movementof the people, which impelled them, 
through their own innate virtue, to the ic-estahlishment of 
order, only needed a regulating impulse. That impulse the 
members of the goverumeut and the ministers began to im- 
press upon it. The people only wanted a centre, and in these 
devoted fellow-citizens thoy found it, and they fortified it. 

The first duty of the government was to address the 
people and the departmentH, in order to oequaint the no- 
tion with what had tranapirsd, and to infonn it at the 
same time who the men were who had placed themselves 
at the head of the movement, to regulate and to restrain i1^ 
to change victory into tranquUliiy, and revolution into order. 
Lamartine took his pen and wrote the following proclamation 
to the French people ; — 

“ In the name m the French people. 

"The government has just fled, leaving behind it traces of 
blood, which must for ever forbid its return. The provisional 
government have not hesitated for a moment to accept the 
patiiotic mission which the emergency imposed, lyhen the 
capital of France is in flames, the pnblio safety constitutes the 
authority of the provisional government. All France will 
comprehend this, and lend its aid. Under tho government 
of the people, every citizen is a magistrate. 

“ Frenchmen, give to the world the example which Paris 
is about to give to France, and prepare yourselves by order 
for tho great constitutional anaiUgements you arc aWt to 
adopt. 

"The provisional government is desirous of a ropuhlie, 
sanctioned by tho latiiicaticn of the people, who will be 
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immediately cousalted. It desires a unity of the nation formed 
heucefoTtb. of all classes of tbe citizens that compose it. It 
desires the government of the nation by itself, — ^liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, for its principles, and the people as 
its vratchword. Such is the democratic administration which 
France owes to herself, and which our efforts will be able to 
secure to her.” 

This proclamation to the people was profnsely distributed 
from the balconies to the people in the sqnaio below. It 
was Bucceoded a few minutes after by a proclamation to the 
army. It was necessary at once to establish its position, 
repair its honour, and to provide for its reconciliation with the 
people. Lamartine wrote it as follows 

« Generals, officers, and soldiers, — > 

“The government by its invasions of liberty, and the 
people of Paris by their victory, have brought about the fall 
of that government to which you had pledged your oath, A 
fatal collision has deluged the capital with blood. Civil 
bloodshed is that which is most xepnpant to Fiance. A 
provisional government has been formed. It has arisen 
out of the imperative necessity of preserving the capital, cf 
le-establiahing order, and preparing for France popular in- 
stitutions similar to those under which the French lepublio 
has rendered France and her armies so glorions. 

“ The harmony of the people and the army, which has for 
a moment been interrupted, most be restored. 

“ Swear, then, fidelity to the people, among whom are your 
parents, your brethren. Swear attachment to its new institu- 
tions, and all will be forgotten except yonr courage and your 
discipline. 

“ Liberty will demand of you no other services than those 
in which you may rejoice Wore your country, and cover 
yourselves with glory in tlie sight of yonr enemies." 

These proclamations, thrown to the populace from the win- 
dows, were distributed in numbers to the volunteers of peace. 
They ran and had them printed and placarded in eveiy quarter 
of Paris. Pupils of military schools and workmen conveyed 
them to the barracks, and despatched them to the re^- 
ments that were retiring from Paris. Already the principal 
of the army, to wliatever parties they might have be- 
longed in the morning, betook themselves, stained as they 
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were with powder from the battle, to the H6tel de Ville. 
They passed with diffiotdty, bnt without insult, through the 
raults of those with whom the^ were fighting in the morning ; 
rallying around tho provisional government as the sole 
centre from which anarchy and social dissolution could be 
resisted. 

The members of the government cordially received them 
os brotheis, exacting from them no pledge but their patriotism, 
and dismissing them to their several posts, with no other order 
than to rally the soldiers round thoir standard, prevent all 
collision betwocn the people and the troops, and establish 
a system of safe communication by strong bodies stationed 
without the barrieis, and npon the roads leading into Paris. 
The garrison of Vincennes sent in its adhesion to the govern- 
ment. General Duvivler, a republican at heart before the 
existence of the republic, whose patriotism was of a truly 
religious character; General Bedeau, General Lamorioihre, 
with his arm in a sling and parched with fever, induced by 
the wound he had received in the morning ; General Pir^ 
a soldier of the first republic, of the empire, and of the monar- 
chy, whose heart glowed with military fire and energy, not- 
withstanding his advanced age, and a crowd of other oiScei’S 
of every gmde and date, of every shade of opinion, and of 
every variety of uniform, rallied around, some at the cry of 
danger to their country, others with the enthusiasm which 
the word repuhlio rekindled within their memory. Some 
were moved by the hope of a new ora of glory, others by 
the urgent appeal of France in fiames ; while all acted on 
that instinctive impulse, which spontaneously directs every 
French citizen and soldier to the post of devotedness, of ser- 
vice, and of danger. 

Officers, soldiers of the national guard, republican de- 
puties, monarohists, and le^timists, without regard to their 
party feeling, their regrets, or their hopes, poured in at each 
moment, dedicating their hearts and swords in the cause of 
the republic. It seemed as if the throne, as it disappeared, 
had withdrawn all the barriers which bad existed between 
the minds of men, and that thenceforth there was but one 
aim, the public safety; but one duty, self-saorifice ; but one 
party, France. The cries and nndulating movements of tiia 
people, their numbers, thoir firing, the glare of confiagration, 
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tbe confusion and tbe tuimoU, seemed to add fire to theiz 
enthusiasm; it vas the miUe of a country. Amidst a 
thousand might be distinguished hf, Xjarochejaqnelein, that 
Tendeau by descent, 'vrho had remained inexorable to the 
seductions of the monarchy of 1880, proud to mingle with 
republicans, grasping the hands of the combatants, cheered 
the active agents of the revolution, talking to them of 
harmony and honour for all in a state of freedom, and thus 
exhibiting in his own masculine and martial attitude, the 
avmhol of tho reconciliation of classes, and of the unity of 
the country. 


BOOK VI. 

At the rumour of the events of the evening, tho pnrliens 
and suburbs of Paris poured forth in torrents, which became 
more dense every hour, towards the centre of the city. They 
overflowed the squares, the quays, the lanes, and streets, the 
hridgss, and the spooious avenues of the Bastille, through the 
quartet of Saint- Antoine. Upwards of two hundred thousand 
men choked the streets and the approach of tho H6tel de 
Yille. The Bwdling throng of tins mob, clad in every 
epedes of costume, and bristling with all Muds of arms, broke 
Ime living bitiowa against a mole, throwing surges of men 
upon the flights of me steps, on the points of the bronzed 
palisades, and into the vei^bnlea and staircases of this 
edifice^ which agua vomited them forth amidst far-resounding 
cries of pain, of horror, or of oxultation. Dead bodies were 
bring carried &om the barricades, amidst the glare of torches, 
by men who fiercely cleared their path through tho agitated 
throng, who uncovered their heads and rmsed their hands In 
token of respect and ro>engo. Orators, mounted on tbe 
pedestals of columns, on the sills of tbe windows, or on the 
parapets, were shouting to tho groups which surrounded them, 
Trinly attempting to utter a few expresidous that might he 
by the deafening torrent of humou beings which 
fleated past them. Bed or black flags were fluttering in 
taMtenen. the prints of bayonets. Above those thousand 
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heads, uplifted towards the lofty windows of the building', a 
few men on horseback strovo to moke their way by brush- 
ing aside the crowd. The bells from the ueighbouriug 
steeples, in which the tocsin had uorei ceased to sound, like 
a pi^e still beating high when tho ferer has subsided, were 
tolling mournfully. Paloness and flush were alternating in 
every countenance. The tone of their expressions, the Arc 
of thoir looks, the spectacle of old men, women, and children 
grouped at the windows, at the attics, and even on the 
roofs, accompanying with geaturos and cries of terror, the 
mad, furious, aud pitiable scones which passed in succession 
before their eyes. The night was falling with all its cosual- 
,ties — ^unfavourable reports circulating through the masses, 
either incorrect or exaggerated by panic ; — ^Nenilly in flameSi 
the Louvre sacked, the Tuileries aud the Palaia Eoyal already 
blazing with the torches of incendiaries ; — the king’s troops 
turning with their artillery on the people, and Paris the 
scene of a fresh carnage on the morrow; — barricades were 
rising as if spontaneously, furnished with lamps to descry 
the enemy at a distance. Ignorance of the fate of the 
country and society, which lay in the bands of a few men, 
divided, perhaps, among themselves; — men newly wrived 
from victory, already encamped in the apartments of the 
Hdtel de YiUe, and lefusing, as was said, to recognize 
the authority of tho deputies; — ^two or three governments 
disputing for supremacy, and hurling one ano&er perhaps 
from the balcony of the Hdtel de Yille ; — all impressed upon 
this solemn hour a character of trouble, doubt, anxiety, 
horror, aud alarm, which was perhaps never presented to 
the same extent in tho history of mam. Tins anxiety at 
once issued from and entered the Hdtel de Yille ; it came 
across the din of the multitude, the rattle of sabres, the cries 
of madness, the orders of anger, the groans of the wounded, 
to weigh upon the members of the government, who were 
themselves submerged, tossed, and lost in this ocean. 

Scarcely could they obtain sufficient space for their rapid 
consultation by leaning over the table which separated them, 
and bringing their faces close to each other heueath the circle 
of tho heads, uplifted arms, aud bayonets of the mingled and 
tumultuous crowd who stood around them. Frequently alto- 
gether unable to understand each other, or violenUy separated 
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by gioups inToluntarily tlirown between them, questioned, 
harassed by pressing demands, required to give in the same 
minute an explanation, an order, a direction for the public 
safety, which could brook no delay, each of them boldly took 
upon himself the responsibihty of life and death, — each 
seized a pen and a sheet of paper, and wrote upon his knee, 
or upon his hat, the required decree, signed it, and gave it to 
the person charged with its execution. Thousands of orders 
of this description, signod by Lamartine, Mario, Arago, Ledm 
BolHn, Flocon, and Louis Blanc, circulated among tho barri- 
cades witbin these few first hours. It was tho divided 
dictatorship which each member of a council of war assumes 
upon a field of hattlo, — a dictatorship imposed by danger, 
seized by devotedneis, and justified by conscience. 

It was generally by dint of supplication and desperate 
efforts of their lungs and arms, that the members of the 
government succeeded in obtaining a moment's silence, in 
regaining a disputed seat and a little space between the 
^ectators and themselves. 

They deliberated in few words, and more by glances and 
gestures than by speech. Each of them wrote promptly and 
with a rapid hand one of the decrees resolved upon, passed 
it to his colleagues, who appended their signatures, and 
received in exchange other decrees, which were passed to him 
to be signed by himself. 

These decrees, clamoured for by the impatient cries of 
those who had testified their urgency, lay heaped upon the 
table, and frequently had not reemved the signatures of all, 
before they were seized and carried off to the press. 

The secretary general, Fognerre, a man admirable for his 
coolness, order, and activity, could scarcely take noto of 
tliese decrees, and make a rapid and confused report of them. 
Conflagration, bloodshed, famine, and danger oould not await 
tho slow formalities of an undisturbed administration. It was 
a government of storm and lightning, the oornscation beneath 
the sudden and electric shock of necessity. To expect the 
conditions of method, maturity, and reflection from the dicta- 
torship of these first nights and days, is to demand regular% 
from chaos, order from confusion, a century from a second. It 
was necessary to act and save, or to let all crumble and peiisb. 
iliwas a government of confiagiation, standing erect in the 
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midst of the flames. The men were worthy of the crisis. They 
did not flinch beneath the prospective danger, nor beneath 
that future responsibility to which they had in advance de- 
voted their lives and their fame. They all consented to 
perish, in order to save the people, without looking either 
behind or before them. The idea of securing a retreat by 
a cowardly piudonce or skilful temporizing never entered the 
mind of any. They knowingly and fearlessly offered them- 
selves np as victims of the injnstico or ingr<atitnde of na- 
tions, if the safety of all shonld, at some future day, consti- 
tute the crime of a few. They foresaw these inculpations. 
They knew from history tho reaction and recoil of revo- 
lutions, and they fearlessly awaited them. In order to bo 
useful to one's country at such moments os these, the first 
condition is ontiiely to sacrifice oneself. He who would 
savo a shipwrecked man, must begin by casting himself 
naked to the ocean : they had done this. 

Still all these men entertained a perfect sense of their 
sacrifice and danger. With no other oontrol over the con- 
vulsed nation than the popularity of au hour, — a wind that 
changes the quicker the stronger it blows; without the 
possibility of an organized defence against the royal army, 
which might letuni upon Paris at daybreak, or etarve the 
city in eight days, by obstructing tho surrounding roads; 
with no possible means of judging tho effect which might 
be produced by so sudden a revolution on the astonished 
departments ; with no communication with Algeria, whence 
an army of a hundred thousand men might bring back 
the princes to avenge their father’s fall ; those dictators of 
a night seemed destined either to be engulfed in the vol- 
cano into which they had thrown themselves to extinguish 

or to be tbe first' struck down at the bead of a sedition, 
which they bad ventured to regulate. Yictims either of tbe 
impatience of tbe populace or of the just vengeance of 
royalty, they had only, in calmly examining their situation, 
to choose between these two alternatives. But they had not 
time to think of them. These ideas rose but once or twice 
to their lips, and only left on them the smile of resignation 
which knows and acquiesces in its fate. 

In one of those moments of desperation, when the armed 
crowd was malting irremstible assaults upon tho Hfitel de 
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•Yille, aiid poaotrating even into that last and already crowded 
asylum, where they were striving to set up an authority 
of some kind, when tho wave broke down the doors and 
overthrew the seats of the council, stifling dcdiberation with 
its din ; then, the turmoil became such, that confusion and 
impotence finally reduced the government to motionless silence 
Lamartine said to Arago, “ Have you exactly calculated by 
how many chances our heads ait looser on our shoulders than 
they did this morning ?" “ Yos,” replied the illustrious aoade- 
mioian, with the q^uiet smile of a complete detachmont from 
life, “ all the evil chances arc against us ; but there is one 
chance of our presorring the nation from destruction, and 
that suffices to induce us to risk all tho others and looking 
at Lamartine, he shook his white hair with his hand, as if to 
tell him, life passes quickly, and is of little value. 

Lamartine, remembering the sitting of the Sihof Tbermidor, 
which he had recently recorded in his Ilistory of the Giron- 
dins, said to Dupont de I'Eare, “ This much resembles the 
night of the 9th of Tbermidor, when the CJonvention ordered 
Barras to march against the commnne, and stifled tho reign 
of terror in its last council. If royalty and the Chamber of 
Deputies have a Barras, it is all over with us to-morrow ; for 
we are in the positioa of the Commune of Forts; only that 
we are the con^iratora of order and of peace." 

The white hair of Arago had an imposing effect upon the 
peojde. The age and the Boman head of Dupont de I'Enre 
equ^y ini^ired in the eyes of all a deference mingled with 
affection. This old man, vigorous in intdlect, endowed with 
straightforward good sense, inflexible to emotion, and wear- 
ing an eipieaaian of intrepidity, amidst the depressioa of 
fatigue and of ago, was the object of universal attention. 
Those who had made thmr way into the council- chamber 
had him pointed ont to them by others who had recognised 
him ; they climbed upon ebairs and sofas to catch a sight of 
him. Somedmos, however, the nndnlating violence of the 
«n>wd was such, that Dupont de I'Eure, bowed down by 
■years, and small of stature, tottered on his seat, and was 
.maily suffocated. At those momemts of tnmult and. personal 
danger to Limaol^ a woman from tho crowd, who nerer left 
hsMdc of his chair, addressed the populace, reproached 
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•tliem -witli tboir brutal luileness, pointed to tbe old man 
frith tears in her eyes, and clinging to tho table, protected 
him with her own person, paying him all the attentions 
which a sister or a daughter would pay to a father or a 
brother in danger. This poor woman bad the decent but 
almost indigent appearance of the females who traffic in tho 
markets on tho faubourgs of Paris. Herself advanced in 
years, her expresmon of countenance, absorbed in watching 
Dnpont do I'Enre, exhibited simplimty and kindness ; her- 
self she did not think of; the eight of pistols, muskets, 
sabres, and her own dress torn to tatters by &e rude collision 
of the armed multitude, neither stopped nor intimidated her. 
All supposed that this was some one well acquainted with 
Dupont de I'Eure, sent thither to watch over his feebleness. 
She did not know him. Mingled in the swarm of men and 
women through which the cortige of the government had to 
pass in order to enter the Hdtel de Yille^ this woman had 
been struck with the appearance of this old gentleman, sup- 
ported by the arms of his friends, and about to sustain tbe 
pessure of the whole populace. She bad been moved by a 
sentiment of pity and devotion to him. She had thought 
that his old age stood in need of a woman's support, or that 
perhaps the intercession of a woman of her conmtion might 
save him &om some insurgent's dagger. She had followed 
his footsteps to the council-chamber, where she surrounded 
him with her affectionate solicitude. Devotion to age is 
the mofii courageous and tbe most di^teresied of human 
passions. 

Up to this moment all the acts, orders, and proclamations 
of the provisional govenmient had been, as it were, thrown 
forth at random, and in the name of the revolution rather 
than of a definitive government. They were sometimes 
headed “ in the name of the French people," sometimes “ in 
the name of the nation.” The first communicatiDns of the 
government with the people had been received under this 
simple formula, without excitmg attention 'or dissatisfaction. 
But at length inarticulate murmurs began to penrvade tbe 
multitude. Cries of “ Vive la ripvhligue 1” burst forth with 
a ognlficant unanimity from the combatants, 'With this oiy 
the masses from the faubourgs marched down to the Hdtel & 
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Ville. Within a few paxies of the government, in the principal 
halls, where the crowd were holding their tnmnltuous sittings, 
the republic had been already proclaimed. It wae now time 
for the council itself to take a definite part either for or 
against a change of the form of government. 

Its name of provisional government sufficiently showed 
that it only considered itaeif as the government of an 
interregnum ,* but it was stall necessary to bo known in 
the name of what monarchical or repnbliran principle this 
interregnum was to bo founded. The necessity of the cose 
raised and pressed this question. Tho rovolution had over- 
thrown royalty in tho person of Louis Philippe. Tho regency 
in tho person of the duke do Nemours, which was the 
sole authority recognized, by law, had been set aside without 
a momeut's pause. The duke do Nemours himself Iiad not 
bad the opportunity of protesting, so rapid had been the 
two falls ; the regency of the duchess of Orleans was not 
legal, owing to the wont of foresight on the part of the king 
and his ministers. Scarcely had it been proposed to the 
chamber by M. Dupin and SL Barrot, than it was thrown 
aside by the demand for a provisional government, without 
any of the king's ministers, without even M. Thiers, the 
minister of the last hour, rising to discuss or to support it. It 
had been stifled by a sudden invasion. It was only the nation 
which was then standing on its rights, or rather there were 
hut seven men who stood np to act and to speak in its name 
and in its absence, until It should be able to speak and aet for 
itself. These men evidently had no right to change the form 
of government, if any government had existed. But no 
govomment did exist, except that of the most bold or the 
most devoted. In this total absence of constitutional laws, 
this vacuum of authorities, this annihilation of rights, these 
seven men, whose solo title was the accident of their presence, 
were assuredly bound to look around them, to estimate the 
position of affairs os a whole, and to deliberate. It was also 
allowable for them to admit their opinions and personal ten- 
dencies as elements In their deliberations, aud declare to 
the country whether thoy were about to govern provisionally 
in the name of the monarchy, which had crumbled beneath 
feet} or of the republic, raised up in their hearts. 
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Sach T7aB tlio ^Holo fact aotl all the authoritv of thia 
solemn debate, in which the public danger, the conflagrations 
still burning, and the blood still flowing, certainly flgure 
as terrible interlocutors of their deliberations. He would have 
been a madman who had not listened to these intimations ; 
ho would have been a coward who bad listened to them 
alone. It has been supposed and written, that fear had a 
shore in thia deliberation, and guided the hands of several 
of those who signed the republican proclamations. This is 
false in two ways : false as respects the men, and false as 
respects the state of the case. This may be proved by a 
dilemma. The men who had thrown themselves into this 
crater had done so from one of two motives ; either because 
they were republicans, and wished to assist tho republic, 
then own ideal, to rise irresistible from this explosion ; or 
because they were devoted patriots, who offered up them- 
selves as a sacrifice on the altar of revolutionary oouflagra- 
tion, in the hope of confining and checking it, and to prevent 
its consuming their country and the world. If these men 
were republican fanatics, it was certainly not fear which 
induced them to consent to the republic. If they were 
devoted victims immolating themselves for the safety of oil, 
theirs was not the timid character which can be influenced 
by fear. 

Besides, there was no fear of death to those who might 
refuse to pronounce the word republic. They had only to 
retire in safety to their homes, and to vacate a seat in 
the circle of the government coveted by a thousand others. 
Had the council-table been deserted by one, by several, or 
by all the members of the provisional government, it would 
Lave been instantly invaded by citizens, who desired nothing 
more than to succeed them, and thus to compromise them- 
selves in the face of the people and of posterity. The danger 
lay, on the contrary, in oontinning to belong to the govern- 
ment in the midst of a tumult which, within an hour, 
might become a mnssaoro. The danger was not in re- 
treating, On this point history may appeal to a hun- 
dred thousand witnesses, of all opinions, who wore present 
at the events which transpired within the H6tel de Vide 
during that evening and that terrible night. If, therefore. 
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the members of the provisional government were to blame at 
this moment, it is not fear ivMoh can be pleaded as their 
excuse. They did not tremble; they reasoned; or rather 
events reasoned for them, in the urgent position in 'which 
they were plaood. They had but three alternatives from 
whioh to choose ; to proclaim no form of government at all, 
to proclaim a monarchy, or to proclaim the republic. 

To say to the people, “ "We do not proclaim any form of 
government,” was evidently to tell all parties ■who had risen 
in favour of this or that form, “ Continue to shod your blood 
and that of France, to roernit your foroes, to sharpen your 
arms, and moke perpetual nssaulta on tho provisional and 
unarmed order which we are establishing, to -wrest &om it 
the triumph of your Caction." 

To proclaim nothing at all, therefore, would have been 
virtnally to proclaim anarchy, sedition, and permanent civil 
■war. iBetter a thousand times 'would it have been that these 
men had remained silent and motionless in the ranks of the 
deputies, than that they come forth in tho name of the puhlio 
safety, to achieve the destruction of all. 

To proclaim the monarchy in the presence of three hun- 
dred thousand men who had risen to oppose it, before a 
national guard disorganised, or concurrent ; before an army 
thtmderslrock and dissolved; before an empty throne, an 
absent king, and a flying regency; before chambers dis- 
missed by the voice of the metropolis, was evidently to pro- 
claim di-vision in -the face of the people, or rather it was to 
desert the post of danger and of direction to which they had 
been hurried, and at once to rerign the direoiion of this 
storm, not to e^ient moderators, whose authority might, 
by a miracle, ho recognized, bnt to the blasts and the thun- 
derbolts of the storm itself. It would have heen to hand 
over France to men of disorder, anarchy, and blood. It 
-would have been to push the nation with their own hands 
into the abyss of extreme sanguinary and desperate &ctious, 
instead of holding it book, at the risk of being oroshed, on 
the gentle slope of liberty, and beneath the empire of -uni- 
vstsol suffrage,' — ^the lost appeal to a commnnrfy without 
IvwatHid wi&out a head. 

^ only course at once zerolutionary and oouserTa' 
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tive tLat could be taken, ■was to proclaim tho republic pro- 
visionaJly, and subject to tbe ratification of the country, 
convoked, witliout delay, in a national assembly. For, on 
the one hand, the experiment of a republic, tried with 
unanimity and moderation, for a certain space of time, was 
an immense advance in the progross of national governments 
and popular interests. On the other hand, if this second re- 
public, conceived as a happy and striking contrast to the 
excesses and crimes of the first, should subsequently be 
repudiated by the assembled nation, it at least gavo, for the 
moment, to tho government charged with the care of the 
interregnum, the enthusiasm of the peoplo, tho active concur- 
rence of all republicans, the satisfaction of -wavering opinions, 
the astonishment of Europe ; in a word, that stren^b, and 
spring, and impulse, which wonld carry them across the 
hottoidess abyss of a revolution to a definite form of govern- 
mont. 

Instinct is the electiio flash of reason ; it inscribed in letters 
of light these considerations in the nunds of the more mo- 
derate members of the government. Hence their delibera- 
tions were solemn, hut brief, like a consultation on tbe field 
of battle. An. exchange of opinions and a snmmary vote, 
requiring from eveiy member of the provisional government 
his principles and his conscience, sufficed ; a reflection that 
eon^nsed a life into a minitte, and a few short and solemn 
words, formed the unanimous result. Still there were soma 
moments of reUgious hesitation within their hearts, some 
feltering on their lips, some pensive paleness on their bro-ws, 
and some rignificant and inquiring glances, as they gazed 
at the expanse and depth of &e republican element. At tbe 
moment of stepping from the shore of the monarchy end em- 
barking on the agitated and unknown ocean of the republic, 
the firmest and most veteran courage might wtell exhibit some 
attitudes end gestures of momentary iiresdliition, and indulge 
some secret ^dresses to the providential rnler of nations ; 
but after having looked attentively within and around them, 
none would draw back into certain anarchy, rather than 
boldly advance to the chance of common safety. Some, in 
•pursuance of a part resolved on long ago, others through 
aatiafection at the triumph of the systmn ; some mfluencedby 
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old convictions, others by resolnto arguments ; many, doubt* 
less, through the sole conviedon of its necessity, and all by a 
perception of the demands of the momont, and by the manifest 
impossibility of any other solntion, proposed, voted, or con- 
curred in the title of republic on the frontispiece of the revo- 
lutionary government. But from this hour it was stated and 
understood that the immense majority absolutely refused to 
usurp, in the name of a metropolis or a faction, the right of 
chan^ng its form of government, which belongs to a whole 
nation, — a right which only violence and t3rranny can wrest 
from the people. To compel thirty-six millions of men to 
adopt a form of government repugnant to them, in the 
name of on armed faction, or oven of tho unanimous feel- 
ing of the people of Paris, would be neither law nor repub- 
licanism : it would bo crime and slavery. A revolution of 
enfranchisement, issuing in so monstrously arbitrary an not, 
would have been, in the view of the majority, tho insolonoe, 
the disgrace, or the mockery of freedom. The provisional 
government collectively would have suffered their hands to be 
cut off, rather thau sanction snob a measure with their signa- 
ture. It was agreed that in form, in act, and in interpretation, 
they should adopt the principle exhibited in the proclamation 
drawn up by Lamartine, in these words ; — " The iirovisional 
government proclaims the republic, subject to the ratification 
of the people by a national assembly forthwith to be con- 
voked.” 

Thus civil war might he extanguished, the revolution com- 
pleted, the people directed by their own guidance, and the 
nation still remain *the absolute and sovereign arbitress of 
her definite government. 

With the exception of the supeistitious worshippers of 
royalty, or of ropuhlican sectaries, who placed the right 
of their individual conviction, and the triumph of their 
faction, above the whole people and all its rights, every one 
declared himself satisfied with a decision at once so bold 
and so just. It was the best solution for the repuhlio itself; 
for they were not stealing liberty, but taking possession 
of it in open day before tbe oyes of a whole nation. Institu- 
tions surreptitiously obtained by a stroke of policy on the 
•|Wt of a minority, resemble the gains of robbery, not last- 
uig long not heartily enjoyed. The earnest advocates of 
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demooratio rule in tie council of tlie provisional government 
would have the republic a right, and not a swindle of 
violence, or a trick of faction. A republic coercively im- 
posed could not but be a violent and persecuting republic. 
They would have it freo, pure, and constitutional, or not 
at all. They proposed it to the nation under a sense of 
their responsibility, and by virtue of that initiative autho- 
rity which their temporary dictatorship gave them. They 
constituted it the temporary form of the government they 
wore about to conduct. They said beforehand to the nation, 
“You are at liberty to disown usj we are but the pleni- 
potentiaries of the people of Paris. Wb sign the republic 
with the reservation of your sanction. AVithont ratification 
there is no act.” Such were their explanations, and such 
their words. Such was the sense in which the majority of 
the provisional government understood the proclamation of 
the republic. 

This understanding, explained in all the letters, procla- 
mations, and innumerable speeches from Lamartine and his 
colleagues to the multitude at the Ilbtel de Yille, was the 
pervading principle of aU the words, thoughts, and actions 
of this revolutionary dictatorship. The majority would not 
suffer for a single day any opposition to this interpretation of 
its administrative acts. This demonstration of their designs 
may he found not only in the proclamation which established 
the republic, not only in the immediate convocation of the 
National Assembly, out in the innumerable addresses and 
replies which the members of this majority delivered during 
their dictatorship to the moderate parties, who demanded 
of them universal suffrage, and to the extreme parties, who 
would have urged them to tyranny. The enemies of the 
republic have m this respect slandered its founders. At 
its foundation they pretend to find robbery and usurpa- 
tion. But wifi, only find three things in the acts of 
the majority of this government: the shortest possible dic- 
tatorship, assumed with no other ambition than that of being 
serviceable at a time of universal danger ; the bold but tem- 
porary initiative of the republic, conscientiously taken, in 
order to try the fortunes of liberty, and, if necessary, to stifle 
anarchy beneath popular enthusiasm ; and lastly, an inviolable 
irespeot for the national sovereignty, and an immediate and 
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perpetual appeal to the people. Such is the whole truth ; an^ 
such the merit or demerit, the crime or the virtue, of this 
goveracmient. 

No sooner had the proclamation of the republic in these 
terms been unanimouslj' resolved on, than they hastened 
to send to the national printing-o£B.ce to call in the decrees 
of tho government, -which did not yet bear this form of inscrip- 
tion. Now that the government had hoen declared, it was 
of urgent importance to deprive the extreme factions, who 
were agitating in the square, of this griovanoo, employed by 
them to prevent the pacification of tho people. A tricolonr 
flag was suspended from a -window, and hundreds of scraps of 
paper were flung to the multitude, on which were insoribed 
the words, “ The republic is proclaimed." They read them 
and passed them {com hand to hand. The announeement flew 
from mouth to mouth. Uncertainty and conflict ceased. A 
hundred thousand men raised their arms to heaven, and a 
simnltaneoua shout arose from the Greve, from the quays, the 
bridges, and the streets adjacent to the Hdtol de v ille. It 
spread and swelled from place to place, even to the Bostillq 
and the barriers of Paris. 

The sentiment kept down for half a century, on the lipa 
and in the heart of a part of the present generation, had 
found a vent. The rest of the citizens heard it, some with 
secret terror, others -with astonishment, the greater part -with 
that sentiment of confused and, so to say, mechanical joy whioh 
hails new and important changes. All received without oppo- 
sition a decision, of whatever purpogty whioh disarmed the 
hands of the insurgents and relieved the hearts of the 
citizens from the weight of anxiety and distress whioh foX 
three days had been -weighing on the mind of the people. 
If tho republic had only been proclaimed by the republicaiU 
party, it would have inspired that humiliation and sorrow 
which tho triumph of a faction always occasions in the 
minds of impartial citizens. It would probably have been put 
down in tho course of that night by the opposition of the 
national guard. In any case, tho Ildtel de Tille would 
certainly havo been dcsorteil by all those who did not belong 
to tho republican faction. The republic would have been 
Mt to the sole responsibility of its founders. This desertion 
of tlia national guard, and of the moderate portion of thq 
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popnlatioo, would liare exhibited the republio in a portion 
of isolation, which would hare made it an object of suspimon. 
But the impartial names of Dupont de rSuie, Aiago, La- 
martine, Marie, Ordmieux^ Gamier PagSs, who were known 
to be unconnected with any faction, hostSe to all extreme mea- 
sarea, and inflexible to all violence, restored the confidence of 
the metropolis j and, in the republic signed by their hands, 
exhibited not the ominous recollections of the past, but an 
horizon full of prestige, of ‘public rights and security, and of 
hope for that unknown future on which men were entering 
with the confidence and the faith imposed b^ necessity. 

The republio once proclaimed, the government and the 
Hdtel do Yille appeared for a moment to breathe freely, as if 
a new and vitalizing air had blown fmm heaven over that 
human furnace. ITnoertainty is the breeze of populor paa- 
sions, as, in the troubles and toils of life, it constitutes one 
half of the pressure that weighs upon the heart of man. 

A part of the people seemed immediately to diqieise, in 
order to carry and spread the important news in their own 
dwellings. With the exception of Lamartine and Mari^ the 
greater part of the members of the government, who were at 
the same time minieters, successively quitted the H6tel de YUle, 
and repaired to their respective departments, — Lediu BoUin to 
that of the Inteiiot, Arago to that of the Marine. The new 
ministers who were stiangeis to public administration, — such as 
Gondchanx to the Finance, General Subervie to the War de- 
partment, Oacinot to that of Public Instruction, and Bethmont 
to that of Trade, — deported fox the purpose of re-establishing 
subordination in then respective offices. A few retumed 
at intervals to take part in tho permanent council of the go- 
vernment. 

These first hours of the night witnessed a tumult rather than 
a counciL It was necessary for the members of the govern- 
ment to rise from their scats at every noise from without, to 
support with the weight of their shoulders the doors of tMr 
apartment, which shook with tho blows &om the butt-ends of 
mnskofs, or the arms of men who would not brook resistance; 
to make their way amidst naked weapons, in order to harangue, 
to conjure, and to subdue theso detachments of the populace ; 
to repulse them, partly by cloqnencot partly by main force,- 
and always by calmness of demeanour, by cordiality of gosturoj 
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and ty euoigy of attitude ; and tlina to detaot ftom them ono 
party while opposing another. Then, when the tumult was 
allayed, to return, amidst acclamations which deafened the 
ear, a crush which threatened their limbs, and embraces 
which stifled their breathing ; to wipe away their perspira- 
tion, and calmly resume their seats at the council-table ; to 
write proclamations and decrees, until a fresh assault should 
come, to shaho tho vaulted ceilings, to batter the doors, to 
thrust aside tho sentinels, and wrest their bayonets, and to 
recall the citizens, grouped around the govornmoni^ and its 
members themselves, to the same struggles, tho some harangues, 
the same efforts, the same dangers. 

Lamartine was almost invariably called for by name. His 
lofty stature and his sonorous voice peculiarly adapted him to 
these encounters with the mob. Uis dress was in tatters, his 
neck bare, his hair dripping with perspiration, and disflgnred 
with dust and smoko. He went out and returned, carried, 
rather than escorted, by groups of citizens, national guards, 
and members of the schoobi, who, personally unknown to him, 
thronged around him, like a devoted staff of oflfloers around a 
chieftain on the battle-field of a revolution. Conspicuous 
among these was a young professor of the College of Fiance- 
Payer, with whoso very name Lamartine was unacquainted, 
tut whoso cool and lofty beaiing in the face of danger, and 
self-possession in the midst of turmoil, the characteristics 
of the man of a crisis, excited his admiration. Among 
them he also noted a young man with a blue eye, light 
hair, a voice of thunder, a commanding gesture, and of 
athletic figure, ordering, haranguing, and bursting through 
the mosses, sword in hand. This young man had from 
the commencement of the day, within and without the Hdtel 
de Yille, on foot or on horsofawk, exorcised a magnetic con- 
trol over tho multitude, — ^it was Ch&teau Eenaud. 

There was also a young and handsome student of the 
Polytechnic School, calm, silent, but always on his feet, like 
a statue, representing reflection during action, a figure 
which suggested the silent Bonaparte of Yendfimiaite. Dr. 
Sanson had been charged with the care of the wonnded, 
and with the arrangement of the dead bodies accumulated 
in the courts and the lower stories ; and with him Faivre, a 
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yoBTig snrgpon, whose countesasce waa excited by the whirl- 
wind of action, and by the idea which he seemed to see ilash- 
ing from it — the manifestation of the people. Ernest Grdgoire 
too was there, tho orator, diplomatist, and soldier of the 
masses— a man qualified for every duty, at those critical mo- 
ments in which bepaiate functions are at an end, and thought, 
eloquence, intrepidity, and tact are necessarily absorbed in an 
instinctive impulse as, rapid as the movements, and as vai icd 
as the phases of a revolution. A great number of others 
woie conspicuous there, whose iiaines are found in those 
documents which coufiim the tenth of this narrative. Every 
member of the provisional government who was in attend- 
ance, sustained in his turn the same assanlts, underwent the 
same fatigues, braved the same dangers, gained tho same 
triumphs. Marie, cold and impassive, constantly sitting or 
standing at the same spot, was composing, with his pen in his 
hand, tho well-digested preambles of decrees, or instructions 
to the agents of tho public force. Ilis deep and glowing 
eye seenied to dart his will into the soul of the multi- 
tude. His commanding gesture intimidated subjection, and 
subdued resistance. His towering head, ecornfully turned 
towards the insurgents, checked their tumult, without the 
utterance of a word. 

Garnier PagSs, already broken down by suffering, and by 
the struggles he had just made to obtain and concentrate 
in his own hands the mayoralty of Paris, expended his 
voice, his soul, his gestures, and his efforts, like waves upon 
the multitude. His arms opened and closed upon his breart, 
as if to embrace the populace. Kindness, love, and conrage 
illuminated his pale countenance with a ray of ardoui, 
which touched the most exasperated spirits. He more than 
convinced, he melted. Lamartine, who till then had only 
known Gamier Pagds by his name, and by his merits, gazed 
at him witli adnihation. “ Husband your life^” said he, 
addressing him, “ economize your strength, do not pour out 
^our whole soul at once ; we shall yet have long da^s of 
confiict ; do not expend all this valiant effort on a single 
night." But Gamier Pagbs kept no reckoning with bis 

? owers. Expiring, he still exacted miraolos from nature, 
t was the suicide of integrity. At length he sank exhausted 
on tho floor, to rest his uvorstiuiued lungs, and to reoorur 
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his voice by an hour of slumber. They covered him with his 
cloak, but the fever of the public welfare was consuming 
him, lie slept not, but with a hoarse and broken voice, con- 
tinned to counsel and harangue 

Bnclorc, who seemed to be his disciple and imitator, never 
quitted the sido of Gamier Fag&s. lie was one of tho editors 
of tho National, and an oraincnl writer on all subjects of 
finance and political economy. Young, handsome, grave — his 
look erect, his forehead ample, his lip indicating firmness — ho 
spoke hut little, and acted only to tho purpose. Ilcfleotivc, 
indefatigable, and promptly seizing his object, ho did every- 
thing with precision, cU“a,n«>s», and formal accuracy. He had 
in his features us in his mind more power of command than 
of persuasion. In him was seen the embodiment of order 
im]Hi,tiont to is'-uo from confusion. lie seemed to watch for 
the first symptoms of a reconstituted government, in order 
to take his natural position in it, by the side of Lis master, 
his sovereign, and his friend. Lamartine, in the intervals of 
repose, took a pleasure in observing the conduct of this young 
man. lie saw in him a resource in a crisis, regularity in 
confusion, decision amidst perplexity, and light amidst chaos. 
Such did Duclerc appear to him. 

hlarrast, though less qualified by nature for making an 
impression on the masses, a man of the elite rather than fitted 
for a public position, was imperturbable at his post of sccro- 
tarr of tbs government, at tho bottom of the council-table. 
If he did not address the people, he never ceased to advise, 
to ^seet, and to write. Ilis rapid pen arranged with a 
nngle dash the substance of the most stormy discussion. To 
what had been said ho added what ought to have been said. 
The most profound suggestions flowed noiseless from his 
mind, like the liglit which, without a sound, sheds itself 
over an object. This man, in whom gmoionsness of deport- 
ment was by some mistaken for weakness, faltered not for 
one moment, either in look ur gesture, daring the protracted 
convulsions of a revolution, one fragment of which might 
at any moment iiavo crushed him beneath its rebound. He 
saw the danger, but regarded it with a sad but collected 
smile; attentive to everything, resigned to everything, 
and uttenng, in the mid.st of the firing, those pointed hut 
profennd ebserrations;, which proved that his mind was 
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sporting with danger wliieli surrounded him. Sncli was be 
on that first night, and such he continued througliont the con- 
tinuance of the dictatorship. 

Other men, Pagnerre, BartheMmy, Saint-IIilaire, Thomas, 
principal editor of the National, Hetzcl, Bixio, Buchez, 
h'lottard, Eeourt, Bastide, almost all of them intellectual 
men connected with the public press of Paris, and trans- 
formed by the occasion to men of physical action, crowded 
into the narrow enclosure around the government; sub- 
servient to its orders, ready for counsel, indefatigable in 
labour, and intrepid in danger. Their countenances had 
become elevated like their characters. The solemnity of the 
moment elevated those faces which were usually bent over 
the writer’s lamp. The different shades of opinion, and 
rivalries of party feeling, which in the morning divided these 
chieftains and forces of the Paris press, were now blended in 
one common aud glowing enthusiasm for the public safety. 

In the midst of these might be distinguished, by his bald 
forehead, laden with revolutionary recollections, by the 
fine contemplative expression of his features, and the ener- 
getic conciseness of his words, an old aide-de-camp of La- 
fayette, who had witnessed the miscarriage of the republic in 
that same mansion in 1830, who distrusted alike tribunes 
and people, and who seemed to bo watching over the altar- 
fire of the revolution. This was Sarrans. In him was seen 
the soldier of the old republican wars, but holding the new 
opinions which now obtained, and equally ready to harangue, 
to write, or to act. 

Night, meanwhile, had fallen. The deep hum from the 
quarters which surround the centres of Paris had subsided 
with day. The citizens, satisfied with tbo existence of a 
firm and vigorons government, and recalled to their dwellings 
by the hour of rest, and by the necessity of restoring tran- 
quillity to their households, gradually began to retire. On 
the Place de Greve there only remained bivouacs which 
formed the rear-guard of the revolution; insurgents, oom- 
hatants exhausted and tottering with cold and wine, who 
kept watch with lighted matchee around four pieces of 
artillery loaded with grape-shot; and that tenacious and 
excited mass of men, feverish and insatiable with excitement 
and commotion, which encamped or tumultuously fluctu- 

"hr 5 ? 
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ated about the courts, staircases, and balls of the H6tel do 

vnio. 

These masses wero chiefly composed of old members of 
secret societies, an army of conspirators, bearing every date 
since 1815 ; of roiitlc'-s revolutionists, whose hopes had boon 
disappointed in 1830, by tho very ro volution they had 
brought about, and which had eluded theui ; in a word, of 
tho insurgents of tho threo days, directed by tho committees 
of tho journal La Jii'forme, and who had hoped that tho 
government would belong exclusively to those who had taken 
so great a part in tho bloodshed and the victory. 

To those three or four thousand men, animated with views 
of political rc‘' 0 ntmcut and ambition, weio united, though 
in small numbers, some Hocialist and Communist adopts, 
•who saw in the explosion of that day the prospective bursting 
of a mine, simung beneath the very foundations of the old 
social system, and who supposed they hold in their muskets 
the guarantee of their system, and of the renovation of the 
human race. The romainder was composed of those insane 
ruffians who hare no political syetem iu their understand- 
ings, nor social chimeras in their sentiments, and 'who onl^ 
take part in a revolution on account of the disorder it 
perpetuates, of the blood it sheds, and of the terror it in- 
spires. ‘Writers and cold-blooded demagogues bad nurtured 
these men for twenty years, with a fierce admiration for the 
most imposing atrocities of crime, for the immolations and 
massactes of the former reign of terror. Few in number, 
they were still men resolved to recognize no republic but 
that of the scaffold, no government but that of the axe ; it 
would lead them to decimato their fellow-citizens. 

In a -word, the tide of the day had thrown npon the 
Hotel de "Fille, and the night had loft there, a portion of that 
ragged scum of the profligate population of great capitals 
•which commotions throw up, and cause to float for a few 
days upon the surface, until it subsides again into its natural 
channels. Such men are over between either two bouts of 
drunkenness, or of bloodshed ; mon who, on coming from do- 
bauch, scent carnage ; and who never cease to besiege the ear 
of the people until they have thrown them a carcase, or swept 
them into the prison, as a common disgrace to all parties, — 
the dndnings of the galleys and the gaols. 
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"Whilst the goTernment was availing itself of these first 
moments of tranquillity in the streets, to multiply its de- 
crees, to establish regular communications with the different 
quarters, and to despatch its edicts to the provinces and the 
armies, these men, disowned by the true people, in the other 
parts of this vast edifice, wavered, at the dictation of dema- 
gogue orators, between the acceptance of the new adminis- 
tration and the installation of as many governments as they 
entertained chimeras of ambition, madness, and crimes in 
their hearts. Tremendous vociferations arose at intervals 
from the distance of those courts to the ears of the pro- 
visional government. Discharges of musketry were the re- 
sponsive applause to the more incendiary proposals. Hoie 
they talked of hoisting tho red flag, the symbol of a blood- 
shed which could not ho stanched until all the opponents of 
anarchy had been enfeebled by terror ; there, of unfurling 
the black flag, tbe symbol of the misery and degradation of 
the proletary race, or the mourning of a suffering body, 
which would never sign terms of peace until it had wreaked 
its vengeance on the bourgeoisie and wealthy classes. 

Some wished the government to be elected by a nocturnal 
ballot, aud that its members should only be chosen from tbe 
combatants at tbe barricades others, that tho leaders of the 
most unbridled Socialist schools should alone be elected by 
the voices of the violorious operatives of the different sects. 
Some demanded that the government, however it might be com- 
posed, should only deliberate beneath tbe bayonets of certain 
delegates, chosen by themselves, as censors aud avengers of all 
its acts. Others, that the populace should declare itself 
m permanence the Hfitel deVille, and should constitute 
its own government in a perpetual assembly, in which all 
measures should be voted by acclamation. 

Fanaticism, madness, fever, and intoxication threw out at 
random these dangerous and absurd proposals, which were 
received here and there with confused acclamations, and 
then sank immediately beneath tho disapprobation of tbe 
multitude, who, on the suggestion of some wiser fellow- 
citiaen, treated them with horror or with scorn. 

A certain proportion of tho malcontents belonged to that 

S of the combatants who were the adherents of tbe 
"me. These more hot-headed republicans were surprised 
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that the names of the writers, or actire agents of this party, 
who had done ovpr3rtliing for the triumph, did not appear, 
or only appeared as seoretariof, in the government. They 
refused to recognise a power which had come down from the 
Chamber of ijeputiux, ns if to confiscate the spoils without 
having oitlier conspired or fought for them. They saw in 
this govemnient, detconded from a higher ola‘'s, none of the 
names they had hren accustomed to respect in the lists and 
the councils of conspirators against royalty. In that govern- 
ment they road iiainus suspected in their eyes of aristocratic 
descent, of complicity with the monarchy, and of a com- 
munity of ideas autf intciests with the hereditary class of 
society. Among those names whicli challenged their oon- 
fidouce, — Dupont de I'Eure, Arago, Lamartine, Crfimieux, 
Oarnier Pagfis, hlarie, — one only, that of Ledm Eollin, was 
familiar, and touched their sympathy, as being the name of 
an orator, who, before the republic, had declared himself a 
republican, and who hnd kindled or fanned in the Biforme 
the fire of tho most democratic principles. But where was 
Louis Blane, the public advooate of the popular doctrines of 
combination and wages ? Where was Albert, who had fought 
for those doctrines ? Where wa.s Plocon, that man of action, 
undehidcd but undaunted, whose hands, blackened by the 
powder of so many fights, had been judged worthy to con- 
quer, but not worthy to govern ? 

Such were the complaints, the grievances, the murmur^ 
which prevailed; and such presently were tho agitations 
which pervaded the masses of the in-sargents, who were 
swaying to and fro, and shundng in the losver stories and on 
dio Place do riliitcl do YtUey and at the gates and in the 
courts of that mansion. 

A fredi explohion appcaresl imminent. Men devoted at 
once to tho cause of order and of progress, leaders of the 
combatants^ arcrcditcil journalists, municipal officers, mayors 
of Paris, and students of tho schools, strove to restrain and to 
Topross it. Tlie inuUitude accumulated, retired, or dispersed 
at their voice, and then, excited afresh by tho address of some 
other orator, rnslied again into disorder and returned to the 
charge, spread through the upper stories and tho oorridors, 
ttttethig imprecations, breaking tho windows, forcing the 
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doors, and Tooiforously calling for tlio provisional govern- 
ment, in order to depose and turn them out of the palace. 
Duiing these hours of confndon and trouble, prodigies of 
civil courage and physical force were performed in icsisting 
these scattered hands of insurgents, and in forcing them 
hack to tho lower stoiics by verbal remonstrance, or by 
that opposition which the biensts of the small number o^ 
defenders of tho provisional government incessantly ojjposed 
to them. 

Ijogiange, who had installed himself ns governor of tho 
Ildtel do Yillo in tho name of a section of tho insurgents, 
wandered about with his sword in his hand and with pistols 
in his belt, amidst the wavos of this multitude, undecided as 
yet as to tho nature of the government which he could reoog- 
niise and cause to be respected. In him they recognized the 
type of their protracted sufieiings, of their triumph, and of 
their excitement. With the lire of courage in his eye, and 
the disoider of his thoughts manifested by his extravagant 
gestures, Lis dishevelled hair, and his hoarse and hollow 
voice, he harangued the crowds which surrounded him, like 
a spectre fiom n dungeon. In all his addresses, at once 
impetuous and soothing, he recommended a temporizing 
policy and a truce on the part of the populace, rather than 
resect to the newly-created government. They saw that, 
hesitating himself, and, on the strength of another commission, 
he delayed an entire submission. He was rather prepared 
to see a govemraout established than to obey it. Never- 
theless his addiesses, and the espression of his countenance, 
bicathed the sentiment of fervent chaiity for the combatants 
and pity for the wounded, horror of bloodshed, and a wish 
for racouciliation between the classes, — kind of apostle of 
peace with arms in his hand. Thus did Lagrange appear, 
harangue, and gesticulate, during the night. 

Flocon, incessantly varying ftom action to address, and 
fium address to action, made generous efforts to calm these 
suspicions and these ebnllitious of fury. 

Indifferent as to the share of tho government which would 
fall to hU personal part, provided the republic triumphed, his 
stoic coolness amidst the turmoil nevor sulTcrcd his eye, 
thought, or word, to deviate from his object. Hia iron voice 
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lang B'ith metallic notes, like tlio 1}utt-eocl& of muskets on 
the pavement. His manly paleness, the conccntiated ilnn- 
nesa of his features, the hearing of his head, which he shook, 
liis connection with the most undaunted soldieis of the revo- 
lution, who had known him nnder fire, his dre&s open, torn, 
and stained with smoke and powder, gave a sovereign ascend- 
ancy to his counsels j hut now, exhausted hy tliree days and 
throe nights of vigil, fighting, and sickness, his voice was 
less commanding than his will. 

Louis lUane, attended by Albert, went about and took his 
part in haranguing the crowd. At this time his name was 
extremely populiir. He combined in himself the twofold 
pi'eitige of the extreme political party with which his con- 
nection with the Bejarim invested him, and of his Sooialist 
doctrines on combination. These theories excited the work- 
ing population to madness, by the prospective advantages 
which they supposed they should eventually realize from them 
at the point of their bayonets. 

Albert followed Louis Bhnc. A working man himself, 
ho remained silent behind his master; hut his determined 
expression, his pallid countenance, his abrupt gestures, and 
his quivering lips stiongiy cxpreiiied a fanatical trust in an 
untried experiment, w ithout speaking a word, he was the 
conductor of that mental electricity with which Louis Blanc 
wished to charge the people, in order to shatter the old 
system of labour. 

Louis Blanc and his friends preached to the people neither 
anger nor bloodshed. Their doctrines and their speeches 
were, as fer as mere expressions were eoncerned, pacific. 
Louis Blanc strove with an eloquence replete with images, 
but cold at heart, like all ideal eloquence damp on the fire, to 
disarm the bands of the insurgents by dazzling their imagina- 
tion. Ko only insinuated to the people to take pledges of 
the govormnent by introducing into it their own friends. 
He meant liira.solf, while he pointed to Albert, He was 
admired and applauded, rather than obeyed. Ills diminu- 
tive ^vson was engulfed in the crowd. The populace were 
serprised at so powerful a voice and gesture from so feebU 
a frame. The multitude, by an irresistible instinct, con- 
fiaonds power and greatness of character and principles with 
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the stature of tlie speaker. Apostles may be slight of frame j 
bat tribunes of the people must strike the eye rvith an im- 
posing presence, and bo able to govern tbo public assembly 
with their brow. Tho sensual multitudo measuies men only 
with their eyes. 

The tumult increased, and the insurrection became aggra- 
vated, Eopeatedly they thundered at the doors of the 
apartment in which the provisional government were sitting, 
threatening to turn them out, and refusing all submission 
to their decrees. At first Crdmieux, and subsequently Marie, 
had succeeded, by means of firmness, combined with skilful 
supplications, in driving back these mobs to the enter courts 
of the palace, and by this conquest had secured afresh the 
moral authority of the government. Seven times since 
nightfall Lamartine had dropped his pen, and rushed, « 
followed by a few faithful citizens, into the corridors, to the 
landings, and even to the staircases of the Hfitel de Ville, 
to meet at the hands of these disorderly masses either obe- 
dience or death. Received in each instance with murmurs 
and curses, he had ended by forcing aside, right and left, 
sabres, daggers, and bayonets, bran^shed by the hands of 
the intoxicated and the wild; by making a tribune of a 
window, a balustrade, or a landing; and by causing their 
weapons to fall, their cries to subside, their applause to burst 
forth, and tears of enthusiasm and reason to flow. 

The last time, a fortunate expression of cool courage 
and boldness whi^ involved a reproach in a jest, saved his 
life. An irritated throng crowded the avenues of the Hotel 
de Tille. Reports of musketry against the windows threatened 
destruction to the feeble posts of volunteers who opposed 
this new invasion, which was about to fill the palace to 
suffocation. All voices were wearied to silence, all arms 
exhausted, and all remonstrances ^ven up in dei^air. They 
went in eearob of Lamartine, who came out once more. He 
advanced to the landing of the first floor, where a few national 
guards, with some students of the Polytechnic Sclmol, and 
some intrepid citizens, were struggling hand to hand with the 
invaders. At the name and appearance of Lamartine, the 
struggle for an instant subsided, and the crowd opened. He 
saw the steps of the principal staircase covered with com- 
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batants, ■who fonnrd a h<^ge of stcnl down to the outer 
courts and the quadrangle. Some, friendly and respectful, 
shook him by the hand and cororcd him with benedictions ; 
but the greater numlicr, irritated and suspicious, filled with 
doubt and distrust, received him with threatoning gestures 
and half-uttered exprc'ixions of rcsentmont. lie feigned not 
to obhorvo tlie-io angry indications, and descended to tlio level 
of tho grdat inner court, wbero the dead bodies bad boon 
deposited, .and a fuicst of stool waved over the bends of 
thousands of armed men. There a wider flight of slops loads 
down on tho loft hand towards tho great gate of Ilcury 
the Fointli, which opens on the Place do Gruvo, w'here 
one half of the pojutlaco was engulfed. It was here that 
tho influx of tho ins-aders, meeting the tide of defenders, 

• produced tho gtcatc.st amount of confusion, tumult, aud 
shouting. “ Lamartine is a traitor'.'’ “ I>o not listen to 
Lamartine 1 ” “ Down with the beguilcr 1 ” “ To the lamp- 
post with traitors !" “Hang all traitors on tho lamp-post !" 
*• Lamartine's head 1 Lamartine’s head I " cried a number of 
ruffians, whoso arras ho ellwwed aside as he passed them. 
Lamartine stopped for a moment on tho first step, and look- 
ing around on the shouting throng with a steady eye, and a 
slightly sarcastic, but hy no means provoking, smile, said, 
“ My head, fellow-citizens ? would to God you all had it 
at this moment on your shoulders, yon would be calmer 
and wiser men, and the work of your revolution would go on 
far hotter.” At these words their imprecations were changed 
into buists of langhler, and the threats of death into shaking 
of hands. Lamartine vigorously pushed aside one of the 
leaders who opposed his addressing the pooplo on the Place 
do I’lldtcl do Villo. “ We know," said the young man, 
with a seductive figure and tragic gestures, “ that you are a 
brave anil liononrahle man. Bnt you aro not the man to 
C0JK3 with the people. Yon would hush their victory to 
sleep. You are only a lyre; {<0 and sing elsewhere,” “Leave 
me alone,” replied Lamartine, without tho slightest irritation 
at this a(I(lre-.s, “ tho people have my hood as their hostage. 
If I betray them, I betray myself first. You shall see whether 
1 have tho soul of a poet or a citizen.” 

Violently disengaging tho collar of his coat from the hands 
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whicb detaiuod him, he descended the steps and haiangued 
the people in the square, brought them back to reason, 
and excited them to enthufflosm. The plaudits from the 
Place de I’lltitel de Ville reverberated through the arched roofs 
of the palace. The cheers of ten thousand voices intimi- 
dated the insurgents 'irithln. They saw clearly that the 
pcojde were in favour of Lamartine. Ue returned to the 
hotel, and rcaacended its staircases amidst the applauses and 
embraces of the very men who clamoured for his head when 
he descended. 

But whilst the agitation was subsiding in one part of tlie 
116tel do Yille, it was fermenting in another, Scarcely had 
Lamartine returned to the council-chamber when a new storm 
broke out, and an assault, more violent than any that had 
preceded it, threatened to swoop away the government. The 
multitude, after having long fluctuated hither and thither, 
from court to court, from square to square, and from tribune 
to tribune, seeking a place in which to deliberate, had at 
length assembled in the immense hall of Saint-Jean (a kind 
of common forum for the great mootings of the metropolis), 
and in the counoil-chambei, prepared for solemn delibera- 
tions. 

Here, upon a raised dan, converted into a tribune, by the 
light of lamps and lustres, lit up as in the theatre of a real 
drama, speakers, each surpassing his predecessor in violence, 
succeeded one to another. They were discussing the question 
of the choice of government. “ Who," criod they, “ are 
those men, unknown to the people, who have just slunk away 
from a conquered chamber, and placed themselves at the head 
of a victorious populace? Where are their titles and their 
wounds? What names do their hands show? Are they 
blackened with gunpowder like ours ? Are they roughened 
by handling tools like yours, my brave fellow-workmen? 
By what right do they draw up decrees? In the name of 
what principle and of what government do they promulgate 
them ? Are they ropuhlioans, and if so, to what class do 
they belong ? Are they accomplices of the monarchy in dis- 
guise, introduced by it into our ranks, to frustrate our 
righteous vengeance, and to lead us book reduced and ebained 
to the yoke of their despotic society? Let us scud those 
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men back to whence they came. They wear different clothec^ 
speak a different laujrua^u, and adopt different manners from 
ourselves. Tho.‘>e working-drosses, and these rags of destitu- 
tion are the uniform of tlic people. It is from among our- 
selves that we should choose our leaders. Let us go and 
expel those whom a sudden surprise, and perhaps treachery, 
bos forced up(jn us." Others, more inudemto and more 
numerous, said, “ Lot us hear tliom Ixforo wo judge and 
proscribe tliom. Let us summon them hitlier, and allow them 
to explain their iutentiuns." 

These oppo.sing motions were answered by indoscrihahlo 
tumults, both within and without the hnll. Tlie Hotel do 
Tillo seemed to he tliie.itcned with an explosion. 

Already hands detached from the ccntial focus of agita- 
tion had rudied to the st:urca‘'es. They had knocked down 
the sentinels aud trampled them under their feet, driven 
back the guards, and invaded the narrow corridor whioh 
led to the double door of the apartment occupied by the 
goverimiont. A few intrepid citizens, who freely risked 
their lives for the pre'crvation of order, had antidpated 
them, and come to apprize the council of a danger which 
it was impoidblo to allay. But Gamier Paghs, Carnot, 
Crcniicux, Marmst, and Lamartine, assisted by a few secre- 
taries and citizens, among whom figured in the first rank the 
imperturbable Bastide and the impetuous Ernest Grfigoire. 
barricaded the door. They placed against it sofas and heavy 
pieces of furniture, in order to increase the resistive force 
and weight of a numher of men who stood upon the chairs and 
ottomans. All the bystander'! set their shouldors against this 
feeble rampart, in eider to sustain the assault and the weight 
of the assailants. 

Scarcely bad these desperate precaationa been taken, when 
they heard the tumult, the vociferations, the clashing of arms, 
the shouting of names, the imprecations, tho noise of footsteps, 
ao<l the dc6‘p .>-uuud of the advancing column in the outer 
corridor. Th(i«e who defeaded it were thrust aside or 
trampled under-foot. The bntt-ends of muskets, the hilts of 
swards, and bluw.s from the fist, echoed against tho outer 
door. The panes of I'lasi above it rattled, broke, and crashed 
upon the pavement between the two doers. The cracking of 
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•wood indicated tiie irresistible pressure of tlio throng. The 
outer door yielded, and was burst into pieces ; the inner one 
was about to be forced in the same way. A low and hurried 
conversation took place between the assailants and the members 
of the government. Mario, Crdmieux, Gamier Faggs, their 
colleagues and friends, obstinately refused to comply with 
the commands of the invaders. A sort of capitulation was 
mode, and the furniture partly ■withdrawn. Ernest Grdgoire, 
n man well known by both parties, half opened the door, and 
ahnouncod that Lamartine would come forward immediately 
to the people, address them, and convince them of the inten- 
tions of the government. 

At the name of Lamartine, which, at that time, had a 
magic influence over the people, imprecations were changed 
into acclamations of afi'ection and confidence. Lamartine im- 
mediately followed on the steps of Grggoira and Pagfis, and 
delivered himself, half-atiflod by the crowd, to the ebb and 
flow of this multitude. It eubsided, and its convulsions were 
gradually stayed as he approached. Ills tall stature allowed of 
his head rising above them. They were calmed by the serenity 
of his countenance. Before his voice and his gesture, they 
opened and drew back ; but a counter current set in, and 
carried him away through the dark, and to him unknown, 
labyrinth of corridors and staircases down to the hall, where 
the populace were holding their meeting. The provisional 
government, thus rescued from a temporary danger, closed 
their doors, placed guards and sentinels, and fortified them- 
selves against fresh assaults, uncertain whether Lamartine 
would return to thorn victorions, or remain vanquished in bis 
struggle between two parties of the populace and two con- 
tending governments. 

The hall overflowed •with crowds and tumult. A dismal 
light and rushes of hotair emanated from this human furnace, 
mingled with shouts, sometimes inarticulate and sometimes 
vehemently audible. It was long before Lamartine and the 
group that surrounded him could penetrate the mass. At 
the entrance, he heard the voices of a, fe'w speakers, who 
announced him by name to tho multitude. Sometimes those 
announcements were drowned in applause, oud sometimes 
opposed by expressions of defiance, of anger, or of scorn. 
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“ Yes, yes ! " “ No, no ! ” “ Let us hear Lamartine ! ” 

“ Don’t hear Lamartine 1” “ Lamartine for ever ! " “ Down 
■with Lamartine ! " These erios, accompanied by the fluc- 
tuations and gesticulations of the crowd, -with the stamping of 
feet, and arms raised above their headi, and with the tattle of 
the butt-ends of muskets on the floor, contributed in about 
equal proportions to the turmoil of the assembly. Amidst 
this tumult Lamartine made bis way with diflicnlty across 
the throng which be^ot the door. lie was carried forward by 
the arms of some powerful mon to the foot of a little flight bf 
steps which led to a sort of dais, serving ns a kind of tii- 
buuo, from which to address the people. The darkness of 
the night, partially dis^patod by a fow lights in thu centre of 
the ball ; the smoko of lamps which were lighted beneath 
his feet, which choked the atmosphere; the fumes of gtm- 
powdor from the mu^-kets, which had been firing all day in 
the courts below, and which bad filled the liall through tlio 
windows ; the species of mLt which rose from the fevered ro- 
sphation and tho gasping breath of a thous.and men, pervaded 
the hall, and prevented his clearly discerning, and have ever 
since obstructed his distinct recollection of this scene. He 
only remembers that bo stood above an agitated crowd, whose 
countenances, pallid with emotion and blackened witbpowdor, 
were only rendered visible by the foot-lights, and directed 
towards himself with varied expressions. With the excep- 
tion of two, all these countenances weie unknown to him. 
The one was a face deeply marked by resolution, the face of 
the old aidc-de-camp of Lafayette. This ■was Sarrans, at 
once the writer, soldier, and orator of liberty. The other 
was that of Gosto^ formerly the editor of the joarnal Je 
Temps, with whom Lamartine had been previously ac- 
quainted at Rome. His counten.'ince, after ten year% wore 
tho aspect of an impassioned auditor in a new forum, and 
below these new rostra. Beyoml those front rows of stand- 
ing spectators, tho lights, which became gradually dimmer, 
only allowed an iiidistinct glimpse, on the floor below, 
and on the riaing scats towards tho walls of the hall, of 
immeasurable and restless shadows, moving about in the 
do(m>y twilight. The blades of swords, the barrels of mns- 
and bayonets, which reflected hitW and thither, by 
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the polialied surface ef their metal, the glare of the lamps, 
flashed like fireworks over the heads of the multitude at 
every shuddoiing motion of the auditory. 

Contradictory, feverish, and h^intio cries broke forth at 
every movement of these thousands of mouths. It was a 
perfect tempest of men, each mental blast of which pervading 
the multitude caused a roar of voices to issue from each suc- 
ceeding wave. 

Lamartine, thrown as it were upon the raised platform as 
on a headland in the midst of the surge, looked down upon 
it uncertain whether it would bear him on its snrfaoe or 
engulf him in its depths. A number of orators crowding 
around him. on his right and left, and even on the steps of 
this quasi tribune, with voice and act strove to oppose his 
speaking. They addressed to the audience, in a confused 
manner, brief, hasty, and incendiaiw ejaculations. Lamartine, 
however, succeeded in setting aside these competitors hy his 
words, his hands, and his shoulders ; and at length appeared 
isolated and unencumbered before the gaze of the populace. 
A silence broken by murmurs, vociferations, and bitter 
apostrophes, was at length established, and he attempted to 
address them. 

“ FeUow-citizenB,” cried he, with all the force of a voice, 
the enei'gy of which was doubled by bis sense of tbe danger 
of bis country, " here am I ready to reply to you ; why have 
you summoned me ? ’’ “ To know,” replied some voices from 

the middle of tho assembly, “ by what right you have con- 
stituted yoiusolvcs the government of the people, and to know 
if wo have to do with traitors, with tyrants, or with citizens 
in sympathy with the spirit of the revolution." 

“ By wlmt right wo constituted ourselves a government ?" 
replied Lamartlno, aud boldly exposing himself before their 
gaze, their murmurs, and their arms, like a man who lays 
down his arras and surrenders, “ by the right of the blood 
that is flowing, of tho fire tliat is consuming your homses, of 
a nation without a head, of a people without guides, without 
orders, and perhaps to-morrow without broad ; hy the right 
of tho most devoted, and the most courageous ; hy the right, 
follow-citizens, if you must be told, of thoso who are the fore- 
most to snnender their character to suspicion, their blood to 
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the scaffold, their head to the vengcatice of people or kbgs to 
save their country. Do you envy us this right ? You all 
possess it: asseit it as we have done. IVe do not dispute it 
■with you ; you are all worthy to ‘■acrifii-o yourselves for the 
common safety. We have no claim but that derived fioin 
our couscioncos and your dangers. The people who havo fallen 
from a govoinmcnt into a revolution must havo lenders. The 
voice of that people, viotorioiw and trembling with its vic- 
tory, on the very scciio of the conRiot, has appointed us and 
called us fortli by name, and wo have ohoyed the summons. 
Do you wish to piolong an election in tlic midst of fire and 
slaughter, terrible and impracticablo ? You havo the power 
to do so, hut that fiio and that hlooilslied will bo upon your 
heads, and your country will cuiso thiMii.” 

“ No, no," cried some voices all eady touched and iuiluonred 
by this abaudonment of all legal right, and by this appeal to 
the right of self-devotion alone. “ Yes yes,” answered other 
and more obstinate voices, “they have no right to govern us, 
they do not heloug to the people ; tliey do not come from 
the barricades. They come from tliat venal assembly where 
they havo breathed the poisoned air of corruption.” “ They 
havo protested against corruption,” cried some. “ They have 
defended the cause of the people in the chamber," cried others. 
“ Well," cried the more moderate, ” let them at least announce 
what form of government they intend to give us. Wo havo 
overthrown the raonaicliy j wo have fought our ■way to the 
government Let Lamartine explain whether or no ho will 
give us a republic.” 

At this repeated appeal, -which issued from all parts 
of the hall, Lamartiiie smiled with that expression which 
seems to retain on the lips a slightly sceptical indecision, and 
to provoke an auditory to extort from a mind its inmost 
secret. “ A republic ? fellow-oitizons,” said he, at length, in 
a tone of solemn interrogation, ** who was it that pionounced 
the word republic?" “ All, all! " replied hundreds of voices, 
and thousinds of hands waved their w capons above their heads 
in token of joyful assent. “ A lepublic ? fellow-citizens," re- 
aumedLamartinc, with a more pensive and melancholy gravity ; 
” do you know what you ask ? do you know what a republican 
j^Vammeut is?” “Tell ns, toll us," was the answer from all 
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quarters. “A republic !" continued Lamartine, “do yon 
know it is a goreinmont adininisteied by the reason of all; 
and do you fool yourselves sufficiently advanced to have no 
other masters but yourselves, no other government than your 
own icason?" “Yes, yes!” cried the people. “Do you 
know that a republic is the government of justice, and do you 
feel youisolvos just enough to concede their rights, even to 
your enemies ?" “ Yes, yes I ” replied, tho people, in a tone 
of prido and self-confidence. “ Do you know," insuraed 
Lamaitinc, “ that a republic means a government of viitue ; 
and do you fool yourselves sufficiently virtuous, higlimindod, 
and kind to sacrifice yourselves for others, to forgot injuiios, 
to look without envy on the fortunate, to forgive your 
enemies, to disaim your hearts of those sentences of death, 
proscriptions, and scaffolds which dishonoured the name 
under the popular despotism that half a century ago passed 
under the fal-u designation of a republic, and this day to 
reconcile France to that name ? Ask yourselves ; examine 
yourselves ; and pronounce for yourselves your own condem- 
nation or your own glory.”* 

“ Yes, yes ! wo feel ourselves capable of all these vir- 
tues," cried these voices, which had become collected and 
almost sanctified by the accents of the oiator, and now burst 
forth with unanimous enthusiasm. “You feel it? You 
swear it ? ” continued Lamartine, in an interrogative tone, as 
if ho were waiting for a reply. “ You call to witness that 
God, who, at such moments as this, manifests himself through 
the cry and instincts of a people ? " A thunder of affirma- 
tion was the reply. “ Well," said he, “ it is you who have 
pronounced. You shall be a republic, if you are as worthy 
to preserve as you have been heroic in obtaining it." The 
hall, the courts, and even the vaults beneath the vesti- 
bules, shook with the prolonged reverberation of their 
applause. 

“ But," continued Lamartine, “ let us understand one 
another. Both you and we alike desire a republic; but 
we should be both unworthy of the name of republicans, 
if wo attempted to cominoncc the reign of freedom by an 

* The notes of this dialogne were taken on the spot, and sent in a col- 
lected form to the author, b;^ two gentlemen present — Serrans and 
!Brnest GrdgoUe. 

N 
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act of tyranny, or to steal a government of liberty, equality, 
juslioe, religion, and virtue, like a tLeft committed during a 
night of confusion and sedition like the present. IVe have 
but one right ; that of declaring our opinion and our wishes 
to the people of Fails, of whicli we form a part ; that of 
taking the glorious initiative in a government of liberty, 
brought about by ages; and to tell the country and the world, 
that we are taking on oursolvea the responsibility of proclaim- 
ing a provisional republic as the constitution ol tho country; 
but that wo leave to that country, to its thirty-six millions of 
souls, who are not present, but who have tho same right 
as ourselves, to consent to, to prefer, or leject one or nnothor 
form of government ; that we reserve, I say, to thorn that 
which belongs to them, as much as our right of prcforonce 
belongs to ourselves, viz. the expression of their sovereign 
will, by means of universal suSiage, that first principle and 
only basis of national republicanism." 

“ Hear, boar ! " “ That is right ! " “ That is just I ” 

replied tho people. “ Prance is not here present 1 ” “ Paris 
is the head ; but Paris should direct, not crash the mem- 
bers 1 " " The republic for ever ! ” “ Tho provisional govern- 
ment for ever! " “ Lamartine for ever! ” “ Let the pro- 

visional goveiTiment achieve our salvation ! ” “ They are 
worthy of their commission, and to choose another would be 
to divide the people, and to ^ve to tyranny an opportunity of 
letorn ! " 

Amidst suck cries as these, Lamartine descended triumphant 
from the platform. He re-established order, replaced tho 
posts, sentinels, and artillery in the courts, and rctunied to the 
council-chamber assured of the confidence of the people, and 
of the unity of the provisional government. During bis 
absence, his cuUeaguc.s Mario and Uarnier Paghs, assisted by 
Pagnerre, Plottard, Hastidc, Payer, Harthdlemy St. Hilaire, 
Murniat, and a group of fearless and indefatigable citizens, 
had continued to prorido for omergenrics, with all tho 
vigour of an undisputed and oraniprostmt government. Nu- 
merous decrees, drawn up with that rapidity of thought 
and absoluteness of will which paralyzes resistance, had 
been issued within a few hours of the assembling of tho 
govenmmnt. That government organized itself with one 
hand, and defended itself with the other. Ministers hod 
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been appointed, and generals nominated ; orders -svere flying 
over all the roads of Franco and the colonies, to rcgulato 
the revolution, and to prevent civil ivar. 

Arago directed his attention to the fleet. This minister, 
vrho secured obedience by the sole anthoiily of his name, 
qualified for command, and inaccessible to popular sus- 
picions and hostilities, had not hesitated to incur the dis- 
satisfaction of oxclusivo republicans, by appointing Admiral 
Baudin to the command of the fleet of Toulon, without 
waiting to osocrUiin how much of gratitude and regi’et for the 
princes of the fallon dynasty that officer might harbour in 
his heart : he had trusted to his patriotism as an officer. The 
government had without hesitation latified this appointment. 
By the combined orders of Subervio, the minister of war, and 
of Arago, officers of the marino and army were already on 
their way to the hleditcrranean and to Algiers, to obtain 
the allegiance of the fleet and armies, and the recognition 
of tho government which had dethroned their family by the 
veiy princes who commanded them. 

Acquainted by history and experience with the irresistible 
influouce which the sovereign idea of the unity of his country 
exercises over the French soldier, the members of tho govern- 
ment did not doubt that their orders would eveiywhere be 
obwed. 

Meanwhile the prince de Joinville, the favourite of the 
marine force, was in command of a squadron at sea. The 
dukes d’Anmale and de Montpensier commanded a hundred 
thousand men in Algeria. The south was in the royalist 
influence. The fleet, which might act in concert with the 
army and the princes, might convey to Toubn, in a few days, 
an army of sixty thousand men. The king, whose intentions 
wore as yet unknown, might fall back upon Lille, summon to 
his side the army of Paris, of the North, and of the JElbine ; 
and thus, in a ffiw days, enclose the metropolie and the heart 
of Fiance between two civil wars. 

The government looked with im undaunted eye upon these 
contingencies, and resolved to anticipate them by the rapidity 
of their movements, or to subdue them by the prompt organ- 
ization of the republiran forces in Paris. Success appeared 
to them not to admit of a doubt, oven opposed to all tho 
hesitations of tho colonies and provinces, and in the event of 
N 2 
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the royal party returning to reeuine hostilitieg. There Tras 
enough of cnthuaiaam in Paris, iBven in the presence of the 
court and the troops. Changes of government in France are 
not Campaigns, but explosions; in that great people two 
ruling motives never east together. In that country revolu- 
tions are sudden, and protracted civil strifes impossible. This 
constitutes, at once, the weakness of administrations and tho 
safety of the nation. 

Whilst tho little baud of membors of the government, who 
remained all night on the field of battle at the Ildtol do 
Ville, were thus carrying out tho measures which were taken 
in conjunction with their colleagues during tho evening, tho 
minister of the interior, M. Ledru Rollin, surrounded hy the 
combatants of the lost three days, was scouring tho metro- 
polis, and rallying around tho government the adherents of 
tho republican party. Ho pacified them by the influence 
of tbe victory. lie commissioned tliem to go and carry 
the nows of it to their brethren in the provinces. He organ- 
ized his ministerial deportment, and hastily nominated the 
first commissioners, who were sent from Paris, to replace the 
prefects appointed under tho monarchy, or to recoguize the 
provisional functionaries, whom the provincial towns bad 
appointed, on their own responsibility, on the first rumonr of 
the revolution. 

CaussidiSre, Louis Blanc, Albert, Flocon, each contri- 
buting to the new administration that portion of infinence 
and number of adherents which their party, in the different 
divitdons of the people, supplied to them, were collected 
around the minister of the interior. CaussidiSre, who had 
been borne to the office of prefect of police by a confused 
mass of five or six thousand men of tbe armed sections, 
contested, for a time, with Saubrier the authority conferred 
by the revolution; both with sword in hand, smoke upon 
their faces, fire in their eyes, and blood upon their clothes, 
bivouacked with their comrades in tbe struggle about tbe 
courts and streets which adjoined the principd office. They 
kept their soldiers under arms, and guarded their banners, 
recognizing tho provisional government with hesitation and 
murmura. They reserved to themselves the liberty of obey- 
iw or resisting its decrees. They .'leemod to wish to for- 
'fily themselves in the post, and by no means to disband 
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the revolution, whose anna they had the power to direct. 
But while they thus kept around them the nucleus of the 
combatants of February, they energetically employed their 
influence over that prietorian guard of the revolution, which 
had previously been better discipliued, and which was more 
intrepid than the masses, in extinguishing fires, disarming 
the people, and punishing all individual outrages against per- 
son and property, thus forming a kind of arbitrary, absolute, 
and irresistible police, constituted by that very body, against 
which tlio polico of tbo monarchical rdgvtm had acted for 
fifteen years. This camp of the prefecture of police, with 
its lighted watch-fires, its stacks of arms, its soldiers in blood- 
stained rags, its barricades illuminated at their tops by lamps, 
its videttes, its advanced guards, its detachments going out 
and coming in on rapid expeditions, controlled by the colossal 
stature, abrupt action, and broken, but thundering voice of 
Gaussidigre, presented the true representation of order rising, 
though still with a disorderly manifestation, from the chaos of 
an Overthrown social system. 

Some of the members of the government were alarmed at 
the vicinity of this encampment, and by the rivalry, bordering 
on anarchy, for the government of the metropous^ between 
the mayor of Paris and the new prefect of police. Lamar- 
tine did not share these anxieties; he walked unattended 
through the middle of this camp of montagnards, he observed 
the countenances of these men, ho understood from their 
discourse, — ^that they were at once the agents of a revolu- 
tion which hod been achieved, and the iustruments of a 
new state of order about to arise. The soldier-like, but 
humane energy of CaussidiSre gratified him. He saw that 
this party chieftmn hod a heart as generous as his baud 
was valiant; ho clearly perceived that his acuteness de- 
tracted in no degree from his uprightness; that he was 
satisfied with and proud of his victory ; but that this very 
pride established in his mind, os a point of honour, a resolu- 
tion to restrain nil excess : ho determined to support Caussi- 
diero in this semi-suhmission, which, while it Mt him a kind 
of sovereign control over disorder, would bind him moro 
closely to its repression. 

Canssidihre, on his part, with that diplomatic instinct which 
is even more efiective than practised skill, affected at once in 
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his inteioouise wth tlie provisional government a deference 
for its autlioritj and an independence wLicli suScred matters 
to float in al^eyance between complete submission and maslced 
insurrection. Thus Lamartine from tbc first day showed 
bimself openly disposed to grant to Caussidi&rc all that be 
required of men, of supplies, and of discretionary power, in 
order to constitute for him a kind of supremo police force, 
consisting of two or tbreo thousand insurrectionists, chosen 
amidst the firing, in order to constitute of them, amidst the 
general destitution of all coercive force, a sort of extempora- 
neous prmturinn guard, to preserve public order in Paris. It 
mattered little to him wbetbor this force was composed of 
disorderly elements, and bore the name of Canssidilrc, or 
that of the mayor of Paris, so that the revolution might 
not bo disgraced by crimes, and the people not taste of 
that bloodshed which it drinks insatiably at the commence- 
ment of a revolution. It was with the same feeling that be 
proposed to bis colleagues another measure, which seemed 
at first to be distinguished by utter rashness, but which in 
the result proved to be the perfection of prudence. 

The night was falling over that tumultuous array of the 
populace, which wandered amidst the report of musketry and 
songs of triumph around the Hotel de Ville. This populace, 
hungering for liberty, now began to he hungering for food. A 
few citizens came in alarm to announce to Lamartine the 
condition of the city, the prospective disturbances of the 
tnonow, and the agonies of the future. He rose from'the 
seat in which he hi^ been occupied in writing pioclama- 
tions to the people and to the army, and followed these 
citieens to a place where a window opened on the Place de 
Grijve, and permitted a view of the outlets of the streets of 
the Faubourg da Temple, and of the Faubourg Saint Antoine, 
and the bridges and quays which lead to the Faubourg Saint 
Marceau. llere was an ocean of men agitated by the gale of 
those passions which a day of fighting had excited. 'Within 
that niultituilo resided the fuel by which ton revolutions might 
have been kindled. 

Lamartine was smitten with the calmness and the expros- 
mon, at once enthusiastic and devoted, of the immense majo- 
rity of this multitude, composed of ailult men and artisans. 
Bo elsarly pereeived that it was not the populace of 1783 ; 
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that these masses were pervaded by a spirit of intelligence 
and order, and that right reason expressed in words would 
find an echo in the minds of these labouring men, and an 
enforcing power in their arms. 

But he saw fluctuating hither and thither, in the midst of 
this determined throng, another body, restless, turbulent, and 
light as foam. This was composed of children or of youths 
from twelve to twenty years of ago. Thoughtless by nature, 
undisc'iplinod, owing to their daily habits of roaming about 
a metropolis, irresponsible for their actions by their age 
and excitability, armed, though without a loader or an intd- 
ligeut purpose, ever ready to take the first who presented 
himself as thoir chief, and the first breach of order as their 
canse. 

He had a fearful presentiment of the terrible and com- 
plicated lesolts which might be produced by this multitude 
of youths, who had escaped from workshops, which they 
might find no longer open to them, and who might throw 
their misery, their impetuosity, and their disorder into the 
metropolis, if the ropublio did not immediately take posses- 
sion of them, assist them with its pay, enlist thorn into its 
force, and place them in the rank of useful citizens. At a 
glance he guessed their number as ranging from twenty to 
twenty-fivo thousand. A shudder of anticipative terror 
passed over his brow, while a flash of foresight and resolu- 
tion lighted up his mind. These twenty-five thousand 
youths of Paris, left among the ranks of the excited populace, 
seemed destined to constitute au in'esistihle element of lasting 
sedition. The national guard, composed solely of a class of 
citizens in easy circumstances, and of a fixed abode, would, 
for a few months, be virtuifily disbanded. The equality 
of the right of sufirage was about to be extended by the 
bayonet. The army, the object of temporary suspicion to the 
populace, against which it had just been fighting, could not 
return to Paris without kindling within the city a civil war. 
In order to its being restored by the capital to an hononiable 
and safe civilization, it was essential that the capital itself 
should bo defended by these two hundred thousand of national 
guards. While the army was absent, while the municipal 
guard had been decimated and had vanished, during this 
new enlistment of a national guard, and the arraugemonts 
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for its goYonunent, the appointment of its officers, and 
supply of arms, Paris TYOuld be left for an indefinite jieiiod 
to its own mercy, while civil war in the piovinces and a 
possible invasion on the frontiers might necessitate imme- 
diate reinforcements. Lamartine calculated at a glance that 
these twenty-five thousand young persons, abandoned to the 
chances of sedition or to vagiancy, — or, on the other hand, 
these twenty-five thousand young soldiers enlisted beneath 
military discipline, and the coiitiol of the government, — ^might 
make an actual balance of fifty thousand men on the side of 
order, and against that of anarchy. lie returned, and in a 
few words picsented these ha‘<ty suggestions to his colleagues. 
Without discussing them, they felt their force; a nod of 
assent was the only vote nhich pas.«ed amidst these emer- 
gencies. The numerous decrees which had been signed 
within the last three horns, bad exhausted the writing mate- 
rials of the couneil-table. Payer procured for him a scrap 
of common paper, torn from a leaf already half-filled. On 
this Lamartine wrote the decree, appointing at once a force 
of twenty-four battalions of garde molile, and passed the 
document to his colleagues. They signed it, and on that 
very night the lists were opened for enrolment. 

Proud of their names, these youths thiew themselves in 
crowds into this, the first corps formed by the republic, and 
soon showed themselves worthy of the part they had assumed 
in the establishment of freedom. 

The force appointed to maintain, and at the same time 
to control, the revolution, was thus drawn from the revolu- 
tion itself. It was the genuine arming of a military people 
enlisted by enthusiasm, recruited by destitution, disciplined 
by its own innate spirit, partly dressed in rags, and yet 
defending the state and property of a luxurious capital. 
The garde mobile was deatin<m to save Paris from disorder 
for four months, and to preserve society in safety amidst the 
confusion of the fifth month of tboir existence. Their enrol- 
ment was the omen of the public safety during the days of 
June. That body has subsequently incurred the ingratitude 
of those fellow-citisens for whom it shed its blood. 

Thus within a few hours spent in agitations, shocks, and 
OManlts, and in the threals of a roiiving insurrection, in the 
uddst cf a palace occupied by twenty thousand armed men, 
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cIi\iJod, tossed to and fro, and rent into opposing factions, 
tlie piovisional government, not losing a single minute, 
f.itLouiing all tlie depths, and watching the glimmer fiom 
every lighthouse of public safety, catching up all the 
diopped threads from the woof of annihilated power, had 
brought about the recognition in itself of that dictatoiial 
authority which constitutes the first and last instinct of a 
dissolved social system. In a right which it had usurped, 
but usurped fiom anarchy, it had protected the supiome 
power of an endangered nation. By one bold effort it had 
put a atop to all intestino attempts at the substitution of 
another govemmont in place of itself. It had rendered the 
return to Paris of the conquered dynasty impossible. It had 
caused the filing to cease, and a pathway to be made through 
the barricades. It had extinguished the conflagrations, re.* 
opened the communications between Paris and the provinces, 
informed and suipnsed the departments by the promptitude 
of its measures, created new magistiates for the people, or 
confirmed the foimer ones in their ofiSces, despatched agents, 
received declarations of allegiance from the troops, provided 
for the maintenance of Paris, appointed ministers, reorganized 
the municipal police, dissolved the Cliamber of Deputies, 
suspended the Chamber of Peers, proclaimed its wish and 
that of the people of Paris, to change the monarchy into a 
republic, subject to the ratification by the sovereign voice of 
the people, established the repubhoan guard as a police, 
and the garde mobile os a social force, appointed generals, 
taken possession of the forts, received the submission of 
Vincennes, and preserved that aiswnal. Lastly, it bad 
tended the wounded, preserved the ^Euileries, by convert- 
ing It into a temporary hospital for^e people, oidered 
the enlatMmont of the loglraents national guards, 

enrolled the people (that oivio force M&he only one at 
their tliaposap, caused religion and pro^ESo, be respected, 
proclaimed the fusion and concord of l^fe^asses under 
the name of fraternity, and changed thaMp^J anarchy 
and civil war, of conflagration, plunder, eiimafc inVhicb 
the citizens were threatened by the coinm4 overthiow of 
aU authority, into one of almost peaceful security. Sixty- 
two proclamations, deliberations, orders, or decrees, issued 
in a few hours, and executed by the zeal and courage 
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of tlie citizeDB, who had made themselves the allies of the 
goveinmont, had before midnight produced and established 
these results. 

The fatigue of the people, who had been on foot for twenty- 
four hours, the cool resolution of the government, and the 
last effort of Lamartine, had at lost mcarcd the PI6tel de 
Ville and the riaco do Grbve of tho crowds by which 
they had boon besieged since the morning. Tho men who 
desired the tyranny of a government composed of tho victo- 
rious populace of Paris, overpowered by the good sense of the 
people, and by the acclamations which had greeted Lamartine, 
had for tliat night abandoned their designs. Enthusiasm 
had hurried everything along with it, even to the thoughts 
of leeistaiice, and participating in it themselves, they retired 
mingling murmurs with their applause. The wild idea of a 
government tumultuous and violent as the element from 
which it sprang, had eluded their grasp at the very moment 
when they thought themselves sure of thoir prey. They 
withdrew to conspire during the night, to seize it by open 
force during tho morrow. Neither Lamartine nor the members 
of the government, a few of whom remained with him at the 
Hfltel de Ville, suspected so near and so threatening a return 
of the dangers they had just put down. Overcome with 
fatigue and with exhausted voices, with no other couch to rest 
their limbs than tho floor of the council-chamber, with no 
other food to reemit their strength than a morsel of bread 
broken botween them on the table, with no other beverage 
than a few drops of wine, tho remnants of the breakflist of 
one of the attendants of the mayoralty, and drunk from a 
broken piece of crockery found among the lumber of the 
palace, they at length began to breathe, looking back upon what 
they bad accomplished, and forgetting what still remained to 
be done. Tho members of the government had successively 
retired ono by one; tho fcUow-labourers who seconded 
them with all their courage and zeal, Buchez, Fagnerre, 
Barthelemy Saint Hilaire, llecurt, Flottanl, Payer, Bastide, 
Flocon, and fifty or sixty other intrepid citizens, were still on 
foot, and furnished suggestions to meet all those minor emer- 
gencies which arose with every minute. The more important 
ttlTaugements had been promptly made, — occasions for more 
vreste hatching amidst the darkness of the night. Marie and 
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Lamariino agreed to share the last watches of that night, only 
going away by turns for a shoi't time to reassure their families 
before retiring to resume that post at which on the morrow 
they were to encounter fresh assaults. Lamartine thus quitted 
the Hdtel de Yille at midnight without being lecognhsed. He 
was accompanied by Payer, Ernest Gifigoire, and Doctor 
Fame, undaunted companions of his dangers during the day, 
and with whom but a few houm before he was unacquainted. 
He had seen them by the fire of the revolution ; and that was 
sufficient to attach these citizens to each other. Such moments 
reveal characters more than years of common-plnoe intercourse. 
The night was gloomy and tempestuous ; the wind, wliich was 
mingled with rain, was driving the clonds that lowered in the 
sky, and the wreathing smoko of the lamps on the tops of tlio 
barricades, and made the weather-cocks and iron cowls of the 
chimneys creak and groan upon the roofs. At the entrance 
of every street, sentries who had volunteered from among the 
people kept watch with loaded muskets in their hands, but 
without any other watchword than their spontaneous zeal to 
defend the safety of their respective districts. They might be 
said to be keeping watch over their own honour, for fear that 
their victory should be tarnished with crime. At short inter- 
vals were found large kres lighted, around which groups 
of eombatants were lying asleep on a little straw. Their 
sentinels, like disciplined soldiers, obeyed chiefs whom they 
had instinctively (mosen, or whom they recognized on the 
evidence of a moral superiority. No disordered tumult, 
no thieatemng clamour, no reproach, disturbed these armed 
assemblages j they politely challenged the citizens as they 
passed, and informed themselves of the news of the hour, 
and the lesolutions and decrees of the government. They 
applauded the mention of the republic, and swore to de- 
fend and to honour it by a magnanimous and forgiving 
spirit. They testified no resentment, no an^er, nor thirst 
of vengeance ; their only emotion was enthusiasm and hope 
for the best The earth might trust, and heaven might 
smile upon the sentiments of the people during such a night. 
Only occasionally, and at distant intervals, a few reports of 
fire-arms were heard, and bullets whistled through the air. 
These came from the posts of the combatants, who fired at ran- 
dom, in order to apprize the troops, whose dispositions were 
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unknown, that the army of the people was on foot, and 
surprise impossible. Lamartine and his friends everywhere 
harangued them, encouraged them, and were received with 
cries of “ The provisional government for ever 1 ’’ It was 
only in proportion as their distance from the llbtel do Yille 
became greater, that these posts were more rare. Here and 
there a few persons who had been fighting for three days were 
wandering about in groups and without chiofs, in the streets 
and on the quays, stupificd with the wino and the firing. 
They uttered cries of victory; they knocked at the doors 
with the hutt-ends of their muskets or tho hilts of their 
swords, and fired by files in token of joy rather than of any 
destructive intention. At the extremity of the bridges of 
the Tnileries, nt the entrance of the Rue de Back, and the 
adjacent streets of tho Faubourg St. Gormain, this party 
fiiriug was kept up all night, and it was euly by passing 
through it Lamartine could reach the door of his 
house. 

After having changed his clothes, which were tom to rags 
in the encounters of the piab days, and taken two or three 
hours of sleep, he set out agiun on foot at four o’clock in the 
morning for the Hotel de Yille. The lagging hours of the 
night had now more completely lulled the city; the fires had 
gone out on the barricades, and the sentinels of the people 
were sleeping with their elbows supported on the mnezle of 
their muskets. A certain dull sound was heard issaing from 
the deep and dark streets which surround tho Place de 
Gr^ve ; armed groups of fonr or five men in each, here 
and there were traversing the quay, the streets, and the 
squares, with hurried steps. As they walked they conversed 
in a low tone of voice, like conspirators. These men were in 
general differently dressed from the rest of the people. They 
wore coats of dark colour, and caps of block cloth with an 
edging of red, truwscrs, and boots of a certain degree of ele- 
gance. Their beards, curling on their chins and lips, carefully 
triiuiiied and combed ; white and rlelicate hands, mote fit to 
hold the pen than the tool; intelligent expreasihns of coun- 
tenance, marked with tho suspicious ardour of a plot ; — all 
this showed that these men did not belong, as far as their 
oooiitpation was concerned, to the indigent dasses, hut that 
they wete rather their directors, their agitators, and thoir 
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chiefs. Lamartine thought he could perceive by the light of 
the fires of the bivouac, that they wore red ribbons in their but- 
tonholes, and a red cockade in their caps. lie supposed that 
it was simply a rallying sign, worn for the purpose of mutual 
recognition during the days of conflict that had just passed 
away. He entered the Hdtel de Yille without suspicion, and 
relieved his colleague, Marie, who went in his turn to see and 
comfort his family. 

Q,uiot, silence, and sleep reigned at this time throughout 
the vast building, which a few hours before had been the 
scene of so much tumult. This silence was only interrupted 
by the groans and the delirious talk of the wounded and the 
dying, who lay about the state-room. Lamartine resumed 
his post in the somewhat enlarged, half empty, and better 
protected precincts of the provisional government. There, 
while writing orders and drawing up decrees, he awaited the 
dawn of day and the return of some of his colleagues. 


BOOK VII. 

That period of stillness and repose in which the late hours 
of the night and still more the early dawn of day invariably 
enfold the minds and actions of men daring the convulsions 
even of battles or revolutions, was, on the present occasion, 
spent in watching only by that one party, whose object was to 
recover on the following day the victory and the control of 
power, of which, as we have already seen, they had been de- 
prived by the provisional government on the preceding evening. 
In order the better to comprehend this narrative, it will be 
necessary to enter into a precise and impartial conmderation 
of the three parties which Iiad effected the revolution, and 
were unanimously agreed in proclaiming or adopting a repub- 
lican form of government, as soon as the king's flight had 
confirmed the rcvolntionary movement. 

These consisted, in the first place, of the liberal or national 
party, composed of all the friends of the liberty and tbo pro- 
gress of institutions, without referenro to class, social condition, 
or fortnne ; and, secondly, of the socialist party, which was com- 
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posed of the agfi^regate mass of all the diiferent sects, scltoolsj 
or system^ which aimed at effecting a more or less radical 
renoyation of society, by means of a new distribution of the 
conditions of labour or the bases of property ; lastly, of the 
roTolutionary party, composed of those who enter into a rovo- 
Intion for its sake alone — men alike indifferent to philo- 
sophical yiews of process, or dreams of rmlical amelioration ; 
who look only to the excitement of the mcanent; whose 
souls arc destitute of the morai dorotion of thoso who regard 
govemmenta as instrnments for tho good of a nation, and 
whose imaginations are uufiicd by tbe chimerical enthusiasm 
of those who believe that sodul order may bo renovated from 
its foundations without hitrying man beneath its rains. Such 
revolutionists, without faith and without understanding, but 
full of passions and tumultuous emotious, seek to model revo- 
lutions according to their own image, and find the consumma- 
tion of all they desired only m the protraction of convulsive 
movements. The single theory to which they aspire is a re- 
Tolutionary government, devoid like themselves of faith, of 
laws, of result, of peace, of moderation, and morality. 

The first of these patties, that is to say, tbe national and 
liberal, whose opinions were entirely republican, had actually 
contributed more than the others towards the revolution, 
by their aversion to the power of royalty, their reform han- 
q^aets, the personal opposition they manifested to the king in 
the chambers, by the desertion of the national guards of Paris 
to the cause of the people, by the passive state of the army, 
and by tho prompt adhesion of tho generals to the new 
government. This party, which had increased in genuine 
liberalism daring the Inst thirty years, and was penetrated 
with tbe true sentiments of tho dignity of a citizen, feeling 
themselves capable of dispensing with tho king and governing 
themselves, entered with nkicrity into the cause of the repub- 
lic, while they congratulated themselves with having escaped, 
at the first bound, the perils of anarchy. 

The popularity, promptitude, and eneigy of tbe proviaonal 
govemment bad in eighteen hours re-established elements 
of order by bohlly throwing themselves amid the ruins of the 
general convulsion. 

Tho national party wore already exclusively oeonpied in 
endeavouring to control and regulate the revolution they had 
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detennbed to accept, provided it could be brought to conform 
to the grand outlines of the general interests of society. 
They were ready to give the weight of their adhesion to 
the government, in order to complete and close the revolution 
by a republic baaed on civilization. 

The second or socialist party was divided into rival schools, 
adhering to various doctrines. These schools had liithorto 
agreed only in the more or less radical change they desired to 
bring into the social and traditional ordor of society ; and 
wliilo their theories all tended towards a better distribution of 
benefices and offices, the suppression of personal property, and 
a community of goods, they nevertheless differed as to the 
means and tlie degrees, according to which this radical 
levelling of mankind was to be effected, Some were for 
effecting this by means of what they termed the organization 
of labour; or, in other words, by the substitution of tho 
arbitrary intervention of the government for the free compe- 
tition between capital and wages — a sure means of destroying 
both 1 Such was tho character of M. Louis Blanc's school, 
which, by establishing a kind of industrial and fluctuating 
communism, which nominally neither dispossessed the capi- 
talist nor the proprietor of the soil, aotuoUy annihilated both, 
by depriving them of their independence, and which was 
equivalent to a confiscation of all capital, since it destroyed 
all interest. 

This system, which was moderate and disguised in its 
formulas, founded on a real principle of justice and equality, 
and of pity for the oppressions of competition, and the 
frequent iniquities to which capital may give rise, and 
expounded by its founder with a persuasive sophistry that 
attracted the ignorant, and a talent in stylo and words which 
dazzled the young and penetrated the masses, was of all 
systems the most abundant in earnest followers. Tho rallying 
word of the oiganization of labour, thanks to the obscurity of 
its meaning, had become the watoh-cry of these orusadors 
against political and social order. 

Although tlic^e words conveyed no meaning to tho more 
cultivated classes, they posacsseu in their eyes all the charm 
and illusion of mystery, embodying ideas of philosophy, 
while in the eyes of the industrial classes they were legarded 
as significant of justice, reparation, hope, and consolation. 
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Too imperfectly enlightened to analyze them and dipoover the 
iropraeticiihility, deceit, and misery with which they were im- 
brued, these ordcis of men voneiated them from the apparent 
pledges they afford of a practical anil easy amelioiation, alike 
innoxious to all conditions of labour, and compatible with their 
ideas of the constitution of property, wealth, and capital, which 
they would shrink from attacking by violence and spoliation. 

Such a system as this could not fail speedily to rally 
around its standard an army of proselytes at a period and in 
the midst of cities where the competition of industry accu- 
mulated floating masses of suffeiing, worn-out, or indolent 
working mon. Thie party acted os the advanced guard of 
communism, under a name which deceived all men, not ex- 
cepting even its own adheronts. 

The other socialist schools were, in the first place, that of 
Fom-rier, remodelled from the ruins of Saint Simoniem, and 
which bad been at once developed and extinguished in 1830. 
Fburricrism, which was more vastand profonnd in its ideas, and 
more deeply penetrated by a sentiment of immaterialism, had, 
h; the faith and talents of its principal promulgators, raided itself 
to the standard of a species of apostolical religion. Its form 
of faith was daily set forth at Paris in the Journal de la Dimo- 
eralie pacldqiteixaiier the direction of Consid6rant,Henneqinn, 
and Gantagrel. It had its chapels, its missions, its coenacles, 
its muster-roll-s and siihseriptions from all classes in the de- 
partments of France and in other ports of Europe. It did 
not present itself as in favour of a subrertiion of the existing 
state of society, but simply of an experimental regeneration ; 
and asked for nothing more than an oppoitnnity of presenting 
its theories for discussion, while it advocated a deferential 
tolerance for already existing privileges. All it required was 
the right of testing its experiments ; its aim was to convince, 
not to constrain. It was the embodiment of a dream j for 
the ooinmunlty it advocated, under the name oi phalansteriea 
(which were a kind of industrial and agricultural monasteries), 
required angels for its members, gods for its rulers, and mys- 
teries for its consummation. Yet theso very mysteries, which 
hod in vain been attacked by reason, and insulted by ridicule, 
sesimsd only to bind the sectarians more firmly to their opin- 
iqtw/ for mysterious is the cement of illusions, which it ren- 
dets more sacred in the eyes of those who partake them. 
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Enthusiasm is incurable 'when those who cherish it believe 
themselves inspired, and when the inspired believe themselves 
to be martyrs. 

Although Fourrietism cherished in its principal adherents 
the illusions and superstitions of a religion, it also possessed 
its honesty and virtues. It had hitherto always refused to 
ally itself with the political parties hostile to the established 
government ; while its principles of philosophy and religion 
caused it to despise and detest the part of faction. It en- 
joined peace to all nations, order and tolerance among citizens;, 
and coumgoonsly practised in its acts and 'writings that which 
it had preached. It was a creerl of good faith, of concord, 
and of peace ; a non-militant creed like that of the Quakers 
of America, which like theirs might he feared, disonssed, or 
ridiculed, hnt nhich could not fail to elicit esteem, and 
might make madmen, but never criminals. 

Besides this great sect, other secondary and partial seots 
were divided among thomaelres on the praotioal appli- 
cation of the doctrine of community amongst the individuals 
of one social body. Some of these adopted the incoherent 
chimeras of the Icarians, under the guidance of M. Cahet, 
a species of posthumons but humanized Basbeuf, exciting 
the fanatic devotions of all who were discontented -with 
labour, proscribed from the pale of wealth, or victime of the 
industrial competition of cities, by the vision of an agra- 
rian community. Others tried to perceive eome faint out- 
lines of a now society without the sphere of man's primordial 
iustinots, across the vista of M. Pierre Leroux’s metaphy- 
sical perspective illnmined by a ray of Christianity. Others, 
again, as if to avenge themselves of circumstances, endea- 
voured to follow the desperate doctrines of a great sophist, 
who boldly avowed his audacious design to effect the utter 
ruin of the world of thought and of politics, and who re- 
velled in the ruin of the present and the chaos of the future. 
This Nemesis of ancient forms of somety was M. Frudhon; 
but tbe ruin he schemed savoured at least of wisdom, for all 
the genius that can appertain to sophistry was his^ and lie 
sported with truths and falsehoods as did the children of 
Greece with bones. 

Besides these there were the true barbarians of civilization, 
who admitted neitlier doctrines, faith, social religion, leaders^ 

o 
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illusions, nor sects ; but who hungered and thirsted for con- 
vulsions, be they what thoj might. An inveterate sentiment 
of dissatisfaction, sharpened into hatred and perverted into 
vice, had for many years fermented in their breasts. These 
feelings urged them at least to tho plunder of the institu- 
tion to ivhicli they attributed those sufferings, which should 
have been ascribed only to the imperfection inherent by 
nature to all human institutions. They were but few in. 
nuttiber, and were hidden in the sinks and pnrliens of the 
capital and the larger nianafocturing cities. 

Tho remaining Socialist loaders and sects that wo havo 
enumerated were far from icscmhling these unruly despera- 
doe.<i. Together with grand and legitimate aspirations for 
the amelioration of society, they chciished naany false and 
impracticable views, whoso accomplishment would be alike 
subversive of all justice, of family ties, of property, and of 
instinct ; hat they wcio not voluntarily immoral or perverse. 
These men, impassioned oven to fanaticism, and of whom 
soma were moved by pride to adhere to their systems, and 
others b^ religion to advocate the progress of societies, at 
least believed strongly in an idea ; and an idea, although, 
false, in which one has faith, and to which one devotes 
oneself with fanatic zeal, brings with it its own morality. 
Such an idea may be absurd, but not cnminal. It is what 
false religions are to mankind in general — a delusion before 
the tribanal of reason, and a virtue before that of conscience. 
It requires impossibilities, but it does not seek them through 
crimes. 

Such was at that moment the true character of the differ- 
ent Socialist schools, which joined the republicans in pro- 
claiming tho republic. None of these secti^ none of these 
theorist leaders, entertained a thought of impelling tho re- 
public to convulsions, violence, or bloodshed for tho sake of 
illustrating the victorious problem of their schools amid ruin 
and blood. Tho historian must not calumniate thoughts whioh 
did not degenerato into factions until a later period, and 
which at tho moment of which wo arc speaking were bat 
hopes ; his duty is to proclaim all he has seen in the honour 
and in oxtenuation, not less than in condemnation, of 

A irinoeiFely ie%tous spirit of enthusiasm animated at this 
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moment the majority of the adherents of the different 
Socialist sects. It raised Loth leaders and followers above 
evil designs, schemes of abject ambition, and most strikingly 
perhaps above that ferocity of mind which has since been 
impntod to them. Enthusiasm, which, for the moment, sanc- 
tifies all hearts, was inflamed to ecstasy in the breasts of all 
Socialists, although more c<>peeially in the adherents of Four- 
rier and Itaspail. The mould of the older world appeared to 
them to bo suddenly and miraculously broken before their 
eyes, and all hoped that they might ho able to recast the now 
order of society in ono more or less in conformity with their 
ideas. This joy caused thoir hearts to expand with senti- 
ments of humanity, fraternity, and indulgence for the past, 
promising respect for acquired rights, reparation for social 
iniquity, security to the wealthy, and provision for the poor. 
They offered the members of the government the aid of tlieir 
numbers, thoir influence, their vigilance, their arms, and 
their blood, to co-operate with them in maintaining order, 
humanizing the revolution, disciplining the repnblio, and 
defending commerce, agriculture, and wealth. They desired 
a gradual and rational ttausformation, not a deluge. liTo 
word of anger, vengeance, reacntment, or divieaon amongst 
themselves escaped their lips at that first moment of excite- 
ment, when the soul is wont to reveal itself. They gave utter- 
ance to no sentiment that might not have been registered to 
the honour of the human race. Their aspect, their emotion, 
and their deportment, testified the sincerity of words, which 
they bad assuredly no intention of belying on the morrow 
by their actions. Such is the testimony that the members 
of the government, however much opposed they may be to 
their theory, owe them in the sight of history, of man, and of 
Ood. 

The third party was one which conspired, before it was 
fully accomplished, against the revolution it had created. 

It is alike important to history, the nation, and mankind 
at large, that the elements of this party should be correctly 
analyzed, for it ruined the first mvolution by its interference^ 
and strove to dc‘>tr(>y the second one from the fi.rst night of 
its dovelupincnt. This party exists everywhere a? an element 
of disorder and crime — and consists of the scum nf the people ; 
but it is only in France that it enjoys a theorctiial and 

o 2 
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political existence. It is called Tcnoriem. Its history is as 
follows : — 

The first French revolution, which originated in philoso- 
phy, encountered in its struggle between the past and the 
future many terrible shocks in trying to rend from the 
aristocratic, despotic, and clerical powers, which then held 
possession of the old world, etjuolity, liberty, tolerance, and 
the other applicable truUis that the reason of the French 
nation desired to introduce into the Tnoebanism of legisla- 
tion and govommoiit. In this triple civil war of ideas, eon- 
science, and interests, which lasted from 1780 to 1796, aU 
the good and evil elements of revolution were mingled and 
confounded. The philosophers, legislators, orators, soldiers, 
and tribunes of the revolution, generously threw themselves 
into the contest, each one, at fii%t, fighting by the help of his 
opinions or his arms. But the efiervcsoence of events soon 
caused auger, violence, tyranny, cruelty, and other revolu- 
tionary crimes to come on the stage to act their parts in 
these dark and teriible days. The dictates of derofigoguism, 
proscriptions, confiscations, the scafibld, punishments, nay, 
even wholeade a-isassinations (as for instance that of Sep- 
tember), had all in turn their day or year in the annals of 
the revolution. 

These dark oveishadowings of jnstice, moderation, and 
hamanity appalled the world, dishonoured the nation, and 
brought opprobrium on the republic, while they rejoiced the 
luiinly spirits and perverse hearts of some few among the 
people. Danton, on that one day which brought such infamy 
on his name, Marat and his accomplices at all times, and 
St. Just sometimes, pleaded on exouse for crime. They 
exalted it os an instrument of daring — a victory of logio 
over pity — a meritorious triumph of will over conscience. 
While men suflered them to strike and inveigh, history has 
iudignantly refuted their sophisms. When we coolly analyze 
in the present day their theory of the pretended redemption 
of the republic by crime, we find that the republic of 1793 
owes nothing to the honor with which it was stEuned— nnlesa 
it he the downfall of the republican principle, reprobation of 
the means employed, the postponement of the tine republic, 
mtd the despotism of a soldier. 

Bet sophistry is pleasing to menj whether it present itself 
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as a new manifestation of mental power, as the audacity of tlie 
conscience, or as a defiance to the opinions of the vulgar. 
Scarcely was tho blood of the revolution stanched, when the 
press and history, in one case from perverseness, in another 
from fatalism, in others again only from complaisance for 
sophisms, in cold hlood revived tho fieiy effusions of Danton, 
and tho aphorisms of St. Just, to huild up a theory of revo- 
lutions, and a superhuman system of history. Men, who 
wrote in this strain, aflfected a lofty pity for scruples of 
integrity and humanity, attributing to statesmen, in a time 
of revolution, some unknown right of constraining, proscribing, 
and immolating their enemies or their rivals ; and this right, 
according to their opinions, placed them, not only above all 
written prescripts of justice, but above the decrees of equity. 
They subverted nature, in order to give credit to their his- 
toric system, and deified the executioner, while they despised 
the victim. 

This school multiplied during the restoration and the reign 
of Louis Philippe, and its sophisms were rendered popular by 
oppression, fostered by immorality, propagated by imitation, 
and made the subject of rejoicing to the after-taste of crime, 
which lurks in the depths of some minds. To suppress re- 
morse was not enough, it was necessary to sanction the 
offence; and even this degree of absurdity was attained. 
Generations of minds were nourished iu these ideas. False 
natures diffused them — feeble natures gelded to them, and 
perverse ones converted them into a sobeme of government, 
and a fierce and turbulent spirit. 

These were the elements from which arose in France, not 
•the republican body, which thrilled with horror at such theo- 
ries, but the Conventionalist and Terrorist party, whose rally- 
ing word was the Convention, and whose ideal was terror. 

This party, which suffered their ideas to transpire in 
their writings, journals, and public addresses, disclosed them 
more clearly, and commented on them •with more acerbity in 
some of their associations and subterranean assemblies. TWe 
tbe words revolution and republic wore not, as in the councils 
of true republicans, synonymous with liberty, equality, and 
tho morality of the citizens, under a government of reason and 
unanimous rights; hut with this party they signified tho 
violent triumph of one portion of the nation over tho rest. 
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It w^as the ayenging flominion of one clas? over all tlie others 
— ^tlie tyranny of the low in exchange for that of the high. 
The substitution, of arbitrary will for law, resentment for jus- 
tice, and the axe for the power of government. 

In addition to the enrolled and fanatic adherents of its 
different sections, this party was reinforced by tho ignoiant 
portion of the floating population, mado up, os in all large 
capitals, by those who belong to no country and no class of 
Booiety, hut who in all convulsive and revolutionary inove- 
monts are always found ready to inundate every street and 
square with their agitation, misery, and destitution. 

It is one of tho greatest crimes of our older form of society 
that it left this suffering remnant of the population of our 
cities without instiuction, organization, or protection. Great 
vices germinate in extreme misery j for where there is stag- 
nation there will also he cormptiun. Crime is the miasma of 
indigence and brutality ; and the duty of a republic is to 
enlighten, pnrify, and ameliorate such masses. 

Such was the army of this party, which set up as ite 
standard the red flag. 

Vanquished the evening before in the lost convulsiTe 
disturbance, at the Iffltel de Ville, by the resolution of, 
tho provisional government, supported by the energetic co- 
operation of Lamartine’s presence and address, the Terrorists 
had retired in silence, but not with resignation. They 
renounced for the moment all hope of dixputing the supreme 
power with a government that had been established by 
Ibe twofold acclamations of the Chamber of Deputies and 
of the Place de Gruve, for they had no names they could 
bring forward to compete with the popularity of those of 
Dupont do I’Eure, Arago, Lcdiu Hollin, Marie, Crflmieox, 
and Lamartine ; some of which had been rendered illustrious 
by iiarliannentary contests, others by letters, science, or the 
lar ; some by all the^e modes of celebrity combined ; others, 
again, by the reputation of public integrity — ^thc noblest 
or all forms of populai ity. Ol^cure names, known only to 
the different sections, would at that moment have inspired 
the departments with astonishment, heatation, and per- 
ihKps even apprehension. The republic would have shrunk 
l^k irith distrust at tho first step ; and it was absolutely 
neeessaty that the govemmcitt should Lave guarantees and 
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sponsors to induce men to belioro in its reality, and tiRst to 
its pledges. 

The Terrorists woTe compelled in spito of themselves to 
admit this truth. Their ambition prompted them, indeed, to 
seize on the power which they desired to retain exclusively to 
themselves. They admitted neither peace, concord, nor tole- 
ration towards tho national guard, the bourgeoisie, the depart- 
ments, the clergy, tho great or lessor landed proprietors, or 
indeed towards any party whom they included under the 
name of the aristocracy. Their premeditated sway was 
nothing more than universal ostracism ; but, conscious of the 
hoiror which tho open manifestation of their principles would 
produce throughout the whole of France, they resolved, 
despairing of winning by thoir anrlacity, to impose themselves 
surreptitiously on the country by displaying their strength 
on the following day, vanquishing the capital by the fascina- 
tion of terror, and the provisional goveinment by the force 
of arms and by intimidation, by emWrassing its operations, 
and by the introduction of some of their chiefs into its 
councils, and thus finally compelling the republic to adopt at 
once the red flag, in proof of its acceptance of their opimons, 
and of their own participation in the supreme power. 

The agents of their party had consulted together during 
the night, and qiread themselves before the break, of day 
through the different places of meeting of the conspirators, the 
resorts of vice, and the quarter of the indigent and ignorant, 
in order to rmse and recruit the elomonts of a second revolu- 
tionary deluge which might devastate what the first national 
oonvulsion h^ spared, and demolish what the moderation of 
the people had establi^ed. 

They succeeded but too well. The univorsed fermentation 
smved their designs, for all the both sound and corrupt ele- 
ments of the population had been so disturbed and oonfusod 
amid tho general excitement of events, that it was easy to give 
them a new irapulao and direct at will an extensive insur- 
rection, guided by skilful and daring leaders, and accomplished 
by blind and involuntary agents. To impel this mass to tho 
destruction of tho lopnblie, under tho pretext of aiding in its 
aocomplishincnt, was tho hope of tlio Torrori'-ts. 

Every nation consists of two parts ; tlut is to say, what- 
ever may be the equality in lights enjoyed by a peojile, they 
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will always exhibit an inequality in their habits and instincts. 
The most virtuous man bears ivitLin his natm-e certain ele- 
ments of vice, a certain possibility of committing crime, which 
he subjugates and annihilates by virtue and humanity. The 
human kind collectively is organised like man individually, 
and is hut the individual multiplied by millions. Crime is an 
element of the human kind, and is found to bo increased in a 
formidable proportion in every agglomeration of men; and 
hence the necessity fur laws and public forces. 

It was this vicious part of the people, ferooious iu their in- 
stincts, that the Terrorists appealed to on this occamon for the 
support of their theories; pointing ont the abasement of 
the higher classes as a source of vengeance, disorder as a 
season of rule, society as a prey, spoliation oS a hope, 
the supremacy of one claae above all others as the only 
true democracy, confiscation and proscription as legitimate 
arms, a convention ruled by the demagognism of Paris as 
the repnblic, and promising tribunes for legislators, execu- 
tioneru for lictors, and the revolutionary axe in the place of 
reason and conscience among a victorious people. 

Those who took such a view of the republic were few in 
number, and composed for the most part of young conspirators, 
pallid from their vigils in secret societies, and elated bv noc- 
turnal disputations, without respect for decency, and irre- 
spousible in the midst of associations where all was feverish 
excitement; poisoned fisom infancy by those evangelists of 
terrors, who had deified Danton for his daring in murder, and 
Sainb Just for lus coolness in immolation. Th^ were men 
rendered bitter by the isolation of thoir thought^ of whom 
some were tempted by the idea of imitating actions which 
they deemed great, because they were of rare occurrence ; 
others mere parodists of the drama of the first revolution, 
plagiarists of the scafibld; others, again, were ambiidous of 
securing a name in history, whatever might he the price 
which conscience must pay; while others, jealous of the cele- 
brity of crime, dwelt with ardour on &e immortality of 
Marat and Basbenf. 

It bad long been seen, by the schemes and vmiinge of these 
men^ that their souls were filled with sinister thoughts, and 
ihah if a revolution gave scope to their perverse designs, they 
would heniate at no act, and no Uiot^ht, tiiat could call 
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foitli the reprobation of the human race. They trere the 
sophists of ^e axe and block, deliberately rekindling ex- 
tinguished embers of fnry, vvith the design of justifying 
by-gone acts, and making victims instead of citizens. 

These men could only icemit their forces from the lowest 
and most mephitic dregs of the population of largo capitals. 
Crime ferments only in masses of idleness, debauchery, and 
the voluntary misery ot vice and immorality, for from the 
light shed abroad by discipline and sooiol industry. 

The mass of the industrious population of Paris had, 
during the preceding fifty years, made immense progress in 
knowledge, true civilization, and practical virtue. Equality 
had ennobled and industry enriched them. Contact with 
the different classes formerly known as the bourgeoisie hod 
polished and softened their ideas, language, manners, and 
habits j the diffusion of instruction, the promotion of eco- 
nomy by the establishment of savings banks, the increasing 
numbers of books and journals, of social and religious socie- 
ties; the increase of competence, which affords a greater 
opportunity for leisure, and leisure which favours reflection, 
bad all tended to produce in them the happiest change, 
while a rational conception of the true community of interests 
between them and the bourgeois classes with whom they 
became amalgamated had also produced a community of 
ideas. The immense mass of formation that bad pene- 
trated through all channels among the working classes of 
Paris, gnarded them against a blind predilection for the 
domination of the Terrorists ; while the recollection of the 
terrors, punishments, proscriptions, confiscations, assignats, 
and forced loans of the first repubbe, rendered familiar by 
the general diffusion of historical knowledge among all classes 
of the nation, inspired horror in the poor as well as the 
rich. Conscience occasionally decides with more jnstiee 
among the general masses than the 6lita of the population, 
for it is almost the only moral organ which they exercise, 
finphistry is only for the use of the iWned — ^nature has no 
knowledge of it. 

Conscience and memory interposed their barriers between 
the people and the excesses to which the Terrorists would 
lead them. Although half a century is more than half the 
^an of life allotted to man, it is so short an interval in the 
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life of nations, that 184S actually appeared only or the 
morrow of 1793, and tlie people tromlled lest the pavement 
of their streets ^ould stain their feet with the blood of the 
£r:it republic. 

The Torrorists of 1848, therefore, in their design of seizing 
on the control of the second republic, could only appeal to 
the two elements which arc always to bo found at seasons of 
convulsion in a city numbering fifteen hundred thousand 
inhabitants, — crime and error, both of which WMe at tlmt 
momont at their disposal. 

Tlioie were the party of the fteed convicts, debased in 
morals, stagnating in vice, lovelling in crime, ever leaving and 
returning to tbeir prisons, and existing in one fatal alternation 
of crime and punishment ; men ejected from the galleys, per- 
verted by contact with dungeons. Then, too, there were the 
miserable wretches who exist in Paris on the chances of the 
paising hoar, the snares they spread, and the infamous 
callings they pursue in a corrupt capital ; men driven by bad 
repute to hide their lives amid the throng, who, having lost 
the reanlar conditions of existence by disorderly condnot, and 
unwilling to recover them by dint of industry, assnmo an 
attitude of hatred and war against every form of discipline 
and society! men who, perverting all relations of human 
morality, make a profession of vice and a glory of crime; 
men who live in the eddying whirl of nnmly license, infiated 
with incessant agitation, ever feeling thirst for blood and 
rapture in chaos. 

All these men, whom one hlnshes at desi^ating by the 
same name as the people, constiinte a mass of nearly twenty 
thunsand vagabonds ready for every work of destruction, 
unnoticed in times of quiet, hut emerging from the shade and 
swarming through the thoroughfares in moments of civil 
commotion, — ^men, whom a signal from their leader, a noc- 
turnal appeal to their accomplices, suffices to rally at a 
minute’s notice. 


They had been called forth, during the preceding three 
days, by the report of firing nnd by the downfall of a 
eoveminent ; they formed the bands which were then sotting 
mes to Pntoaurc and Nonilly, and which were devastating 
wai inUaging the icaidence of the king and of the Boths- 
chitds, at the very moment that this family had sent an 
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enormous voluntary subsidy to tbo ■wounded or famished 
woikmen. It ■was they ■who sacked the Tuileiies, which 
had with difficulty been preserved by the true combatants. 
The people had lesolutoly cast them from their bosom, and 
many amongst them paid the penalty of their lapnoity with 
their lives. Indignantly repulsed by tlie people of the revo- 
lution, they had plunged again disappointed into their genial 
sloughs, from which agitation might at any time call thorn 
forth. 

The other clement which was equally at tho disposition of 
the Terrorists, and which they might lead on by deception to 
the attack of a new government, consisted not, as we have 
already seen, of workmen who bad been led away, enrolled 
and disciplined under different leaders of Socialist schools, for 
these men were at that time honestly and heroically opposed 
to all violence and disorder, hut of those who belonged to the 
hrntal, iguoiant, and 2)erversa party of the Commnnists, that 
is to say, the destroyers, ravagers, and barbarians of society. 
All the theories of these men were limited to the feeling of 
their sufferings, and to the desire of transforming them into 
enjoyments by the invasion of property, industry, land, capi- 
tal, and commerce, and by the distribution of their spoils, as 
the legitimate conquest of a starving republic over a deposed 
bourgeoisie, without concerning themselves with the future 
amendment by le^Iation, of such organized ruin. 

These two elements, the one criminal, the other blind, 
united naturally and without premeditation, under the direc- 
tion of some active leaders. A similarity of thought, though 
from different instincts, rallied them to the same headlong 
desire of overthrowing, in the provisional government, the 
barrier which had just been erected against their excesses, or 
of forcing it to become the docile insttnment of thoir tyranny. 
They cofiected a third element of numbmr and violence from 
among tho indigent classes of tho precincts and the suburbs 
of Paris, who had flocked in during the evening at the 
sound of cannon, and assembled in countless masses by torch- 
light on the vast square of the Bastillo, that Moimt Avontuc 
of revolutions, into which converge tho great streets emerging 
from all the thoroughfares of Paris. Upon this square, until 
midnight, armed groups woio kept in a state of the utmost 
exdtement by their own numbers and oscillations and by tbo 
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munnurs irhicli issue from such immense bodies of men, aug> 
mealing tenfold tbeii strength, as the ivayes of a rising sea 
inorease the force of the winds. These groups wore not ani- 
mated by any malevolent intention towards society ; on the 
contrary, they had oomo down armed to defend the hearths of 
the oitiseus of Paris against the return of the troops, who, they 
wore told, menaced tho capital with the vengeance of the Mng. 

But, in proportion as the return of royalty and of the army 
appeared formidable, was the revolution they had accomplished 
dear to them i the greater also was their derm and indigna- 
tion at the dangers of weakness or treason which it appeared 
to inouT. Distorted rumours from the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Hotel de Yille were circulating among them- They 
q^uestioned one another respecting the worth of the names 
composing the government, and these had to pass a stormy 
ballot from group to group, &om mouth to month, and 
from speaker to speaker. Dupont de I'Eure, though he 
received blessings for bis constancy and virtue, was censured 
on the score of his years. They refused to believe that a 
man on tho brink of his political eidstence, at the advanced 
age of eighty-two, could possess sufficient power of will and 
resistance, to ^ve to his country the weight and impulse 
which a revolutionary government required. The old man, 
nevertheless, was destined to show, in a remarkable manner, 
the falsity of this opinion. 

The name of Aiago was saluted by unanimous acclama- 
tions. He possessed the twofold charm which so fascinates 
an intelligent people; science, a species of nght divine which 
never meets an obstacle in France ; and the reputation of 
honesty, to which every head hows with reverence. 

Leiom BoIIin gave dazsling pledges in the character of 
tribune of the militant democracy which he hod assumed in 
parliament, at the banquets, and the Radical journal La Ri- 
fortne. His age, and revolntionaiy ardour, directed by elo- 

S ncnt intelligence ; his aspect, attitude, and gestures, were in 
leir eyes the veiy personification of democracy; all these 
gave a sort of inviolability to his name. If they did not 
admit his merits as a statesman, they acknowledged him as an 
ttatinug accomplice in their revolationaiy conquests. They 
aimtdrea him as their tclbnne. 

The names of Mane and Or^mienx presented only rccollec- 
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tiona of oppoaition to the fallen government, integrity and 
talent in the twofold arena of the bar and of parliament ; they 
feared lest their republicanism should prove of too feeble a 
nature. 

Lamartine’s name inspired them with, at the same instant, a 
greater feeling of favour and aversion ; in his case they fliio- 
tuatod between attraction and repulsion. Liberal, he boio the 
stain of aristooratio origin. Although he had been, since 1830, 
in opposition, yet he had, in his youth, served the restoration, 
and had never heaped insult upon it since its &.11. In “ The 
Girondists ” he had professed a theoretic admiration for the 
regular attainment of all their legitimate rights by the people ; 
but had repudiated, both at the tribune and in hh writings, 
a demagogue spirit and the organization of labour. He 
had been impartial but just towards the grand conceptions of 
the first actors of the revolution, but had pitilessly exposed 
their slightest excesses, and branded their crimes without a 
woid of excuse. Suoh a name would naturally be sternly sern- 
tinized by the ultra and suspicious among the people. What 
is the object,” said some, “ of this man in coming among m, I 
Is it to betray us*" “No;” replied others, “he has a 
feeling of consoious honour ; nor will he devote a name already 
celebrated to the scorn of posterity." “ But he is of the 
blood of our enemies he will have considerations to observe 
towards the nobility and rich landed proprietors like himself ; 
— be has an innate horror of what the aristocracy call an- 
archy; — ^hehas, during the last reign, defended the representa- 
tive ^stem and a 'peaceful policy. Doubtless he has a feeling 
for the national dignity ; but he will have his arrangements 
and his compositions with cabinets and thrones. These are not 
men for the people. What they rei^uire are not moderators^ 
bnt accomplices in thmr revolutious; men who partake all 
their passions, not those who restrain them. To restrain our- 
selves in revolutionary affairs is to betray ours^ves. Let 
not the reward of the blood shed in the revolution he filched 
from ns a second time at the Hdtel de Yille. Let us not 
forget Lafayette ! Let us take heed lest Lamartine prove a 
republican Lafayette. If he wishes to be with vs, lot him he 
our hostage. Let us compel him to serve us as ms wish, and 
not as he wishes ! Let us replace these names by others taken 
from our own ranks, or let us unite with them men who will 
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Topresent us in tlicir councils, and answer to us for tbemselres. 
Let us stand, with arms in our hands, behind them. Let their 
deliberations be only in the presence of the delegates of the 
people ; that thus their decrees may really be of our own 
issuing, and that the axe of the people may be ever visibly 
suspended over the heads of those, who, while they govern 
the revolution, may have the desire to curb it and the perfidy 
to betray it.” 

These suggestions, literally as they were ofierod to the 
groups about the Bastille, were applauded and voted by 
acclamation in tnmnltnoas ballots. Fourteen individuals of 
greater activity, eloquence, and mark than the rest were 
designated to assist in the name of the people at the delibera- 
tions of the provisional government. Arriving at the lidtcl 
<ie Yillc, after devoting some moments to assuming the insignia 
of their mission, they expressed a wish that their titles and 
offices should he recognized by the government, hut their 
voices were lost amidst the tumult of the different motions 
which resounded perpetually round the counoil-table. The 
members of the governraeut to a man rose to oppose this 
tyranniool pretension to tear all liberty and dignity from its 
deliberations, by obliging it to carry them on under any 
other direction than that of conscience and of patriotism. 

The delegates, at whose head was Drevet, a man of ability 
and discretion, were staggered at the murmurs of reprobation 
which arose on every side from tbo midst of those first gtoups 
which had already, from sympathy, collected round the 
govemmenf. They were harangued by Arago, Lediu BoUin, 
Crdmieux, and Marie. 

Lamartine himself gained their confidence by his frankness. 
“ Either do not take me at all, or take me unshackled," said 
he, pressing their hands. “ The people are the masters of 
their own confidence — I, of my conscience. If they wish 
to depose me, they can ; — ^l)ut I will not degrade myself, either 
by flattering or betraying them.” 

These men, the youngest of whom was suffocated in the 
following night while opposing an heroio resistance to one of 
the assaults of the people upon the Hfitel de Villc, remained 
for some time confounded among the crowds present. They 
afterwards employments from the government itself, 
became of the number of its moat devoted auxiliaries, and 
rendered useful services to the cause of order and the republic. 
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In the meantime, the day had dawned. The confused 
army, composed of the three elements we have just pointed 
out, and which the chiefs of the Terrorist and Communist party 
had ralliod during the night, began to descend by small 
hands, collecting in compact masses upon the sq^uore and 
quays of the lldtel do Yille, as far as the Bastille. 

The difl'erent centres, around which these groups, scattered 
at first, had united, were formed of from fifteen to twenty 
men, young, hut yet mature, and who appeared invested with 
a certain habitual or moral authority over the rest. Their 
costume was the intermediato one between tho bourgeoisie 
and the people. Their countenances wore grave, their com- 
plexions pale, their looks fixed, and attitude martial. 

Besolttte and disciplined, they appeared like advanced 
posts, waiting before an action until the army they were to 
guide should encompass them. One of the principal men of 
each of these revolutionary knots carried a red flag, hastily 
fabricated during the night from all the pieces of cloth of that 
colour which they had appropriated from the shops in the 
neighbouring streets. Those second in command had red arm- 
lets and belts, and all carried at least a red ribbon in their 
button-holes. As the bands, armed with every kind of 
weapons, — ^muskets, pistols, swords, pikos, bayonet^ daggers, — 
arrived in the square, men posted for the porpose, unrolled, 
tore in pieces, and distribute or threw strips of scarlet to the 
thousands of hands raised to receive them. These were hastily 
fastened to the waistcoats, blue linen shirts, or bats of the 
rioters, and in a moment this gleaming red, darting like so 
many sparks from hand to hand and from breast to breast, 
ran mong the entire circuits of the quay, tho streets, and the 
Place de Gr^ve, dazriing or alarming the speotatuis from the 
windows of the H6td de Ville. 

Groups of workmen, not initiatod in the movement, and 
hastening from distant quarters to offer their services to the 
republic, kept oondnu^lpr presenting themselves from the 
bndges and quays, marching under the tri-coloured banner to 
the cry of “ Long live the provirionul governmout 1" Astonish- 
ed at seeing the standard changed, and blending slowly with tho 
crowd, they endeavoured to approach the etops of the palace, 
but were almost immediately surrounded, pressed upon, 
irritated, and sometimes insulted by the lVin)ri-<t groups. 
Taunted for their choice of colours which had buinc the 
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liLerty, name, and glory of France, they were presented with 
another standard, wliich some accepted from astonishment or 
imitation, while others hesitaterl, and lowered it. 

Some of the groups defended it against the insults of 
the red bands. These dags were to be seen, in turn, beaten 
down or elevated amid gestures and cries of fury or of 
indignation, and to float in rags or disappear gradually 
OA'er the heads of the multitudes. They vanished from 
the windows and roofs of the houses in front. They were 
replaced by the ill-boding colour of the victorions motion, 
and some armed bands, bounding over the gates, and mount- 
ing to the summit of the portal, planted the red flag in the 
hands of the statue of Hen:!wITn in the place of the tri-coloured 
banner. Two or three of these ships of scarlet were waved 
by accomplices or men who Iiad been intimidated, from the 
windows at tho corner of the palace. They were saluted 
with discharges of boll, which broke the gloss as they re- 
bounded into the haUs. 

The members of the government who had passed the 
night at the Hdtel de Title were defended only by a small 
number of citizens, united to them by the instinct of devo- 
tion, and that attraction which danger has for hearts above 
the common stamp. Some calm, but active and intrepid, 
pupils of the Polytechnic School, and the school of Saint 
Gyr, and the confused and unknown mass of the combatants 
of the preceding evening, were stretched by the side of their 
arms on the pavement of the courts, or on tho steps of tho 
staircases. But in spite of the efforts of Colonels Bw, 
Lagrange, and some other chiefs of the combatants, who 
had been appointed to, or who had installed themselves in, 
the different commands in connection with the palace of the 
people, these assailants of the evening, now become defenders 
on the morrow, could, neither by heart nor hand, resist this 
second wave of rovolntion, come to force back and submerge 
the first. There were on both sides the same men, the same 
dresses, the same language, tho some cries ; the oompanlons 
of the barricades of the night, who had met iu the morning, 
not to combat, but to unite and to congratulate each other. 

The weak post of national guards, drowned in such an 
400^0. of armed men, oousiated at present only of two or three 
eeuragboos (nrisen% of whose names history ought to make 
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mention. They came to offer the airl of their bayonete and 
to demand ordciB. Lamartine instructed them to retire into 
the interior, until the mayors of Paris, warned by Marie and 
Marrast, should succeed in assembling some detachments, and 
in directing them to the succour of the assaulted government. 

Scarcely had these orders hcen issued, when bands of 
meanly-attired men, recruited from the poor streets of the 
faubourgs, and remotest boundaries of Paris, on the east and 
west, poured with such continued and violent currents, such 
songs and cries, into the square, that the multitude, already 
crowded, was aeon to undulate like a sea. _ Bashing with all 
their force against the gates, which their weight caused to give 
way, they were engulfed, pell-moll, in all the entrances of 
the palace. Crowds, tumult, and confusion filled it in an 
instant. The number of those who then covered the square^ 
the quays, the outlets of the streets, the gardens, courts, stair- 
cases, corridors, and halls of the H6tel de Yillc, cannot be esti- 
mated at leas than from thirty to forty thousand men. 

The entrance of this mass of people, preceded by the prin- 
cipal chiefs who had recruited them, and who had inspired 
them with their spirit, was followed by the low roarings and 
clamours of a tide that has bumt its dylre. 

The different divisions of this crowd spread themselves 
through every part of the edifice, vociferating, gesticulating, 
and brandishing their arms. Here and there they fired with- 
out discrimination or direction; and with no other motive 
than to display their weapons, or their intoxication. The 
bullets struck the ceilings, and tore away portions of the 
entablatures of the doors and windows. The more numerous 
mass, not being able to enter, commenced an incessant chorus 
of the MartmUaUe, The entire square was one continned 
surface of faces, pallid, or red with emotion, and nil turned 
towards the chief front of the palace, with hands raised and 
banners waved above their heads. The latter sign was 
intended as the symbol and si^ificarion to the government of 
the republic of convulsions, wmcli thev wished to impose on it 

The small number of the pupils of the schools, of devoted 
men, and combatants of the evening, already somewhat disci- 
plined b^ what they hod gone tltrongh in the night a.^d by 
the confidence which the government had displayed by ralljr- 
ingthem around it as the first praetorian guards of the republic, 
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had retired before tbia orowd, taking refuge in the liigbest 
landings of tbe staircases, in ttie narrow corridors, and in 
the apartments crowded by citizens, and ringing with the 
tumult whioh reigned about the approaches of tho seat of 
goverumont. These posts, inyinciblo, from sheer impossibility 
of falling back, on account of tho general crowding, and the 
barriers formed by the doors and walls, were in vain pi-essed 
upon by the neW'^armed columns -who rushed to the assault. 
They opposed a rampart of living bodies to these irruption^ 
continually recurring anil ns often repelled. 

From too small counciUebamber were heard tho bellowing 
of tho multitude, tho bursts of contention, the sound of loud 
singing, the roar of voices and cracking of doors, and the 
breaking and falling of glass at the firing of the muhkets. 
Loud and fiantio ditdognes were carried on between the 
chiefs and orators of the assailants and the groups defending 
the approaches of the reserved apartments. At each instant, 
shocks still more terrible than the preceding were hitrled 
against tho advanced gnard of citizens who filled the ante- 
chambers or passages, and bmg communicated to the very 
doors of the council-room, shook them with violence, and 
overthrew on the flagstones of the corridors men who were 
trampled under the feet of euoli as bad piescn'cd their 
footing, “ Let ns come to speech with this government of 
men unknown to or suspected by the people," was the cry 
uttered by the leaders and repeated by the frantio yells of 
those behind them. "Who are they? What are they 
doing ? What repnblic are they manufacturing ? Is it one 
in which the rich man will still enjoy himself and the poor 
suffer — the manufacturer wear his workmen out by con- 
demning them to the salary he fixes himself, or to famine, 
and the capitalist make his own conditions of use for his 
capital, or bury it ? Is it a repnblic which, after having 
been obtained by our blood, will rest content with washing 
the pavements for tho carriages of the wealthy to roll oVbr 
^ them anew, and bespatter tho rags of the people with mad ? 
Is it one to connive at tho vices of society in the head, End 
punish them in the members ; whioh will have ni^lher jt^ges, 
nor vengeance, nor scaffold, for traitors; whioh will practise 
luKRsiaity at the mepense of human natnie; make its compacts 
with Irymts, pnests, nobles, boargeoh^ and proprietors, and 
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I ling baok to us, under another name, all the abuses, privi- 
loges, and iniquities of royalty?" “No, no," added the most 
exoAperatod ; “ these are not men. of out race ; no confidence 
is to be placed in such as have not undergone tlio same 
privations, who are not actuated by tho same resentments, 
who do not speak tho same language, and. are not clothed in 
the same rags I Let us depose and expel them, hurl them 
from that power which they have usurped, surprised, and 
plundered in a aingle night I What wo want is to make our 
republiooursolres ; that the government of tho imople should 
be of tUo people, and composed of men known and loved 
by them. Down with the flos: of loyalty, whioh reminds 
us of our sorvitndo and its crimes ! Hurra for the red one, 
tho symbol of our freedom ! ” 

Thus were those groups harangued by orators, who, for 
the moat part, only affected the misery and resentments of 
tho people, but, in fact, partook neither its labours nor 
its sufferings. Just as in ancient times there were hired 
mourners to feign grief and tears, so on that day had the 
Terrorist party cold and calculating monsteiu, to counter- 
feit the hunger, miseries, and resentments of the people. 
Yet, behind them the true people were to bo recognized, with 
their miseries only too real ; and in their confused aspirations 
for equality and ease, sometimes mingled with envy, respond- 
ing to the orators with their looks, their gestures, and their 
hearts. The^ applauded their words, elovated their red flag, 
.and, brandishing their arms, gave vent to sus[)icions and 
improcations against the government. The calm and well- 
intentioned republicans exerted themselves to appease these 
men by representing to them that if the members of the new 
government had felt the wish to indulge in schemes of 
treachery to the people and a retreat in royalty, they would 
not the preceding evening hare proclaimed the republic; 
that if their names were not, in the eyes of the people, snffi- 
cieny guarantees for politick probity, their bes^s were the 
pledges of fidelity to the revolution, into whioh they had 
freely and courageously thrown themselves j that the govom- 
ment of a wise and intelligent nation, such as France, required 
men well acquainted u ith internal and external affairs, and 
who, by education and faabic, knew how both to debate and 
write, carry on the details of oIEcc, and command ; that the 
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men in question had been elected during the evening by public 
aedamation, to save the country and the people tbcmsclves ; 
that they had boldly plunged anklo-deep in blood to aiTe«t its 
further effusion ; that in a few hours they had done much ; 
that time should be left them to do yet more, and that they 
shmdd afterwards bo judged according to their works. 

These words made an impression upon the most reason- 
able portion of the crowd. “ Good," said some men, coming 
forward from the tanks to press the Imnds of the friends of 
order and the government, “ you me in tho right. Ve arc 
unable to govern ourselves; our education has not been 
sufficient to give us a knowledge of things and of men ; let 
each carry on his owu trade. These are honest men ; they 
hare been during the last government on the side of the 
people in tho ranks of opposition. Let them govern us — we 
are content to let them ; but it must be as we wish to be 
governed — ^in our interest, under our flag, and in our pre- 
sence. Let them tell us what they purpose to do with us 
and for us. Let them set up our colours ; let them surround 
themselves with ourselves alone ; lot them deliberate in the 
presence of the people, and let a certain number of us assist 
at all their acts, and dire into all their thoughts ; to answer 
to us for them, and to wrest from them not only the tempta- 
tion, bat the possibility of deceiving us!" 

At these last propositions the applause become more frantic. 
Not to violate the government, hut to keep the closest eye 
upon it, to overrule it, to subject it absolutely, to force from it 
a change of the revolutionary banner, tbe measures of 1793. 
proscriptions, confiscations, popnlar tribunals, proclamation of 
tho dangers of tbe country, declaration of war against all 
thrones ; finally, that extreme government, which, in order to 
rouse a nation and throw it wholly into the hands of faction, 
has need of war at its frontier and the scaffold at its centre. 
Add to this programme of tho repnbUo of 1703, the open 
struggle of the impoverished class with the bourgeoisie, of 
salary with capital, workman against master, oonsumer against 
trader. Such was the tendency of the resolutions so violently 
discussed, and of the speeches and vociferations which ema- 
nated from the groups of the assailants. 

This spirit was, however, &r from being nnanimons and 
wUhont oouiraffictors among tbe crowd of good citizens, which, 
every hour inoreosing, pourod into the Hfitel do Ville. 
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Tho Terrorists and Communists inspired horror and affiight 
among the enlightened and courageous republicans, who, <<inco 
the evening before, had clung round a government -which they 
deemed of a moderate and conciliating chaiaclcr. These, 
like the vast majority of the people of Paiis, viewed in the 
republic a humane and magnanimous emancipation of all 
classes, without oppression to any. They saw in it a per- 
fectioning of justice ; an equitable, rational, and progicssive 
amelioration ^ political and civil society, and of that in which 
property was vested. They were far from seeing in it 
a subversion of family and of fortunes ; a sacrifico of ono or 
two generations for the gratification of impossible chimeras 
or detestable passions. They strove to bring baok to such 
thoughts as the&e, to leaaon, to a feeling of confidence in tho 
government, the wavering and unsettled mass of the poor 
and ignorant, recruited from the suburbs. These had set 
up the red flag, solely because that colour excites men as well 
as brutes; they followed the Communists without understand- 
ing them ; they shouted with the Terrorists without partaking 
their thirst for blood. The good -workmen, republicans, com- 
batants, even the wounded themselves, addressed themselves 
to these bands, less guilty than deluded, -with the authority 
of an opinion upon which no suspicion could rest, and of tlie 
blood which they had shed in the evening for the same cause, 
and succeeded in so-wing some doubt and indecision amongst 
them. Sometimes softened by the reproaches, the suppli- 
cations, and the sight of thmr bleeding companions of the 
evening, they threw themselves into the arms of those who 
hod spoken to them, and, dissolved in tears, united with them 
In exhorting to patience, harmony, and moderation. A 
certain degree of wavering began to be perceptible in these 
masses of men and minds. 

But all means seemed skilfully combined, either by chance, 
or by the ringleaders of the day, to neutralize Has power of 
good example ; to excite by all their senses the irritation of 
the people to iiiadnoss, and to hurry them into the most 
desperate resolutions. The spectacle of their own misery, 
which, by inspiring them with pity for themselves, natu- 
rally impelle<l them to vengeance upon the rich; intoxica- 
tion, increased not ouly by wine, but by the noise and smell 
of powder; and, finally, the sight of blood, which so easily 
produces the thirst for more. 
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GnSAT ACCUMCimON Or DEAD iJOBIES. 


Nothing appearod cither natnially or artificially to havo 
heen omitted to prodnco this triplo cfiect upon tho senses 
of tho multitude. A crowd in r<igs,.shoelc3'’, and without 
hats, or with clothes so tattered as to allow the naked skin 
to be seen, wore posted in tho courts, and covered with their 
livid faces and attenuated arms tho btejis between the cntrauco 
and Uio courts of the palace. Men, drunk with brandy, stag- 
gered about on tho staircases ; stannncriug their inarticulate 
cries, they threw tlieniselves headlong into the tumult. In 
tho brutal blindness of uncouth diunkcnncss, they brandished 
heforo them broken sword", which bad to be torn from thoir 
hands, h'inally, men half-naked, and with blood-stained 
shirts, were every minute passing in parties of four through 
tho multitude, which opened resjiectfnlly before them, bearing 
the bodies of tho dead. Tho arches, the courts, the steps 
of the gland staircase, the Hall of St. John, were strewed 
with corpses. 

All the zeal of the physicians, Thierry and Samson, aided 
by their officers of health, whose intrepid humanity was 
remarkable, could not sncceed in clearing and piling 
them up. It was not known where they came from, nor 
on what account they were brought to the only point where 
they ought to have been kept from the sight of the people. 
At one moment. Dr. Samson, stepping up to Lamartine, said 
to him in a whisper, “ The dead are getting too much for ns ; 
their bodies first terrify, but afterwards still more infuriate 
the multitude. If they keep bringing them in this way from 
aU tho hospitals and amhulances of Fans, I know not what 
will become of ns.” 

"While — by whose order is not known — these men were 
carrying the remains of their hrctliron slain in tho three 
combats, like sacred bnrthen-s, in solemnity to the Hdtel 
do "Ville, bunds of in.^eii'ate men and ferocious boys were 
seeking in oil directions for the carcases of horses drowned in 
pools of blood. Passing cords around their hrensta, they 
dragged them amid yells and laughter over the Place de 
Gr^re, and thence under tho vault at the foot of iho staircase 
of the palace. This hideous spectaclo did not fail to steep the 
thoughts, as well as the feet, of the multitudo in blood. No 
ijnoaor had one body been thus deposited than another was 
sdnght for, and the lower court of the prefectnro of Paris be- 
came choked with carcases and inundated with pools of blood. 
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Williin, the tumult was oontinnally on the increase. The 
Tiolent dispositions of the rioters encountered a moral resistance 
and salutary counsels from the cio'vrd of good citizens, and in 
the magnanimity of the combatants among -whom they had 
been thrown. These simple men, impelled by signals and 
words, of which they only half comprehended the disorderly 
and sanguinary sense, were astonished at seeing those who 
had boon wonndod tho previous evening, men begrimed with 
jmwder and in tatters, like thenisolves, reproach thoir impa- 
tience and fury, and oursc them in tho name of the republic, 
which they were tearing to pieces on tho very first morning of 
its exislenoo. Some opposed these counsels, others yielded, 
and shrunk at the perpetration of outrage ; while all fioated 
at hazard between audacity and repentance, crime and remorse. 
It was only by dint of harangues and intoxication, by displays 
of dead bodies and firing of muskets, that their chiefscoiild incite 
them to successive assaults against the scat of government. 

Marie, always impassble, Gamier Fages, always devoted, 
Crfimieux, always attractive by word and action, had remained 
since tho evening with Lamartine. Flocon was below in the 
square struggling with a mob of many thousands, who 
demanded the surrender of Yincennes and the pillage of that 
arsenal Flocon. endeavoured, at the risk of his lii^ to calm 
this mass, which continued for along period deaf to his repre- 
sentations. Unable to cause it to disperse, he, though with 
difficulty, was enabled to form thorn into a regular body. 

Proceeding to Vincennes, be distributed a few thousands of 
muskets, xeclosed the gates, confirmed the commanders in 
their posts, re-establisbed the counter-agns, and, taking away 
from anarchy the powder and tho arms which it would have 
tnmed against tho people themselves, preserved its arsenal to 
the republic. 

Meanwhile the chiefs and foremost ranks of rioter^ pene- 
trating at times into the narrow and encumbered eom- 
doiB, where they were stifled by their own masses^ kepf 
harassing and smdressing tho most imperious orders to the 
members of the government : — “ TVe require an account 
of tho hours you bavo already lost, or only too well employed 
in lulling and postponing tbo revolution,” said these oratora, 
with arms in their bands, sweat on their foreheads, fuaniinj; 
lips, and threatening eyes. ‘'Wo require the red flag, tho 
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sign of victory to ns, of tenor to our enemies. 'W e require 
that a decree should instantly declare it the sole banner of 
the republic. We require tliat the national guard should bo 
disarmed and their muskets given np to the people. We must 
reign in our turn over this bourgeoisie, the accomplices of all 
the monarchies, who sell the sweat of our labours ; over the 
bourgeoisie, who make n xiroiit of royalties, but who do not 
know how to instruct or defend them. We desire an 
immediate declaration of war against all thrones and all 
aristocracies. We desire that our country should be 
declared in danger, the arrest of all the ministers past 
and present of the fugitive monarchy, the trial of tho 
king, tho restitution of the national property, terror for 
traitors, ami the axe over the heads of our eternal enemies. 
What is this fine revolution of promises that you are making 
for us? We must have a revolution of deeds, of blood, 
and one which can neither halt nor go backward. Are 
you revolutionists after anch a fashion ? Are you repub- 
Ucans, tho isoue of such a republic? No; you are like 
your vain and wordy accomplice, Girondists at heart, aristo- 
crats by birth, advocates of the tribune, bourgeois by custom, 
and perhaps traitors ! Hake way for true revolutionists, or 
pledge yourselves to them by your measures. Serve us as 
we wish to he served, or take heed to yourselves." Thus 
speaking, some of them cast thmr naked swords on the tables, 
as a token that they would not take them up until obeyed. 

Mingled mormars and applause resounded &om hall to hall 
in reply to these eqieeches; but Gamier FagSs, Marie, Cr€- 
imieux, and Lamartine, did not allow themselves either to be 
insulted or intimidated by the orators. They looked them in 
the face with folded arms, calming them by their gestures, 
and exercising a sort of charm over them by the impassi- 
bility of their countenances and attitudes. 

Authority is so necessary to men, that its disarmed image 
alone impresses involnntaiy respect even upon those who 
bravo it. These orators had hardly spoken, when, although 
excited by their own irantio gostures and harsh accents, they 
aeeniod terror-stricken at the expressions they bod used, and to 
feel horror at their own audaoily. Some of them melted into 
teax^ or fell Anting into the arms of tbeir comrades. 
Marie addressed them trith austerity ; Gr^eux with fer- 
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TOUT : Garnior PagSs -with tenderness; and Louis Blanc, who 
now presented himself, aided the goyemment with his influ- 
ence over them. The good citizens, the pupils of the mili- 
tary schools, the magistrates of Paris, men known tg the 
people, ancient republicans, — ^suoh as Marrast and Ba&lide, — 
pressed their hands, admonished them, and interposed between 
them and the government. 

Conferences were established at intervals in different pails 
of the hall. The most violent among the rioters, moved or 
softened, allowed themselves at last to bo drawn away, and 
vacate the first floor. They returned to the multitude to give 
an account of what they had seen and said, and of the aiisweis 
they hod received. They checked the sedition for the moment, 
but it was re-established elsewhere at the command of other 
chiefs more implacable and determined. It launched into new 
assaults, which must have ended in carrying, or at least in de- 
luging with blood, the last narrow asylum of resistance. 

The government, thus besieged, would have found, perhaps, 
its whole moral force ineffectual to have overawed the sedi- 
tion, had not that, of itself, separated a part of its members 
from the rest. 

Dupont de I’Eure, whose old age would have softened to 
respect ; Arago, in whom his manly appearance and illustrious 
name served as a mutual support to each other ; Lediu Bollin, 
whose name, aspect, and language, found sympathy with the 
indigent, were absent; the two first, overcome by weari- 
ness after the magnanimons efforts of tho evening ; the 
third, coming in the morning from the ministiy of the 
Interior to rejoin the seat of government, had been im- 
mersed in that ocean of the people who were pressing and 
stifling one another at the entrances of the bnilding, and found 
it impossible to penetiate to the floor where the counoil was 
sitting. He had been made a prisoner by the tumult in one 
of the lower halls, without communication with his colleagues 
above, and had afterwards withdrawn to await an opportunity 
to approach with greater freedom and to establish some ele- 
ments of order without. Louis Blanc did not at that time form 
part of the provisional government. He had been admitted 
only as a secretary, as were Flocon, Albert, Marrast, and 
Pagnerre, to fortify it with all tho popularity which talent, 
eloquence, and facility at composition could bestow. 
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THE OOENClL-CIIAXrBEB ASSAULTED. 


Louis Blanc attempted at tliis moment, for the first time, 
the power of his name and eloquence upon the masses. He 
exercised it, one must allow, with the desire of pacifying 
and moderating them; but ho was, nevertheless, less im- 
2>resscd than his colleagues with the danger of yielding the 
flag of the nation and the signification of the ropuhlic to a 
party of insurrectionists. Louis Blanc believed that the con- 
cession would bo tho signal of concord, and that this portion 
of tho people, satisfied with their victory on that point, would 
renounce tho violont opinions and hateful and ill-boding 
measures which it did not cease to urge upon tho govern- 
ment. Favoured by tho binallness of his stature, ho never 
ceased to descend and ascend between tho government and 
the insurgents, gliding amongst the ranks of the Terrorists, 
haranguing the most animated groups, upon whom his eloquence 
was not without its effect, and supplicating his colleagues to 
avoid the last excesses of their antagonists, by accepting the 
red flag, if only as a temporary measure, to disarm the people. 
Muskets resounded at intcrvius, halls struck the windows, as 
the summons and ultimata of the armed and impatient crowd. 
The vociferations of fifty thousand men, and the report of 
so many fire-arms, too often gave weight to the arguments of 
the young tribune. Louis Blanc was no accomplice; he 
wished to be a peacemaker ; bnt the people were determined 
not to retire, except upon conditions which the government 
energetically persisted in refusing. 

At this moment a tumult of still more ill-boding character 
hnrst forth from the passages, which, by their crowded state, 
prevented approach to the seat of government. An assault of 
the people made the vaults tremble, the partition-walls groan, 
the doors give way, and tho pupils of the sohool and the 
intrepid combatants, who opposed tho weight of their bodies 
and tho rampart of their levelled muskets to these attacks, 
fall over one another. 

A moss of people forced tho sentinels, and, vocifera&ig 
and brandishing arms of oyery description, penetrated to, 
surrounded, and pressed upon the government. These men 
came, they said, to bring the final summons of the people, 
and to carry back to them the last word of the rcvolu- 
They had chosen for their spokesman a young work- 
man, the ^nriMua of this army of die intelligent poor. 
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This was a man. of twenty or twenty-five years of age, of 
middle stature, but erect and strong, with limbs firmly knit 
and strongly moulded; his face, partially blackened with 
powder, appeared pale with emotion; his lips trembled 
with anger, and his eyes, sunk under his projecting fore- 
head, darted fire. In his look the electricity of a whole 
people was concentrated, and his xihysiognomy had at once 
the character of reflection and of error, — strange contrast, 
which is found in certain countenances, in wliich d notion 
founded in falsehood has nevertheless become a sincere con- 
viction, and a dotorminatiun to effect impossibilities. Ho 
waved in bis left hand a strip of red ribbon or cloth, and in 
his right held the barrel of a carbine, tho bntt-end of which, 
at every word ho spoke, he caused to ring upon the pave- 
ment. lie appeared at once intimidated and resolute. It 
was evident that he was hardening himself against aU weak- 
ness or measures of accommodation by some firm determin- 
ation previously taken. He seemed to feel and to hear, 
behind the vast and furious assemblage of which be was the 
organ, but which also heard him, and would require an 
account of bis words. His eyes rolled in vacancy round the 
hall, but he did not rest them upon the face of any one, in fear 
lest he should encounter another's look, and be involuntarily 
influenced by it ; his head swajred perpetually from left to 
right, and from right to left, os if he was himself refuting the 
objections which would be made to Mm. He was the per- 
sonification of obstinacy, tbo incarnation of a multitude tbat 
feels its force, and will yield to reason no longer. 

He spoke with that rude, brutal, unanswerable eloquence 
which does not discuss, but commands. His feverish tongue 
was glued to Ms parched lips ; be bad that torriMe stammer- 
ing which irritates the uncultivated man, and which redoubles 
Ms lago by bis very inability to give vent to it, and it was by 
his gestures that the sense of Ms words was completed. All 
were on tlicir feet, and silent, to attend to him. IIo spoke 
not as a man, but as a people, who will be obeyed, and will 
brook no delay. His imperious mandates would have imposed 
the most minute directions upon the government. Ho com- 
manded from it the performance of miracles. IIo repeated, 
in accents of increasing energy, all the conditions of the 
manifesto of impossibilities, wMcb the vociferations of the 
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ARQUMENTS EMPLOYED BY LAMARTINE. 


Leads are devoted ,■ but then may war and bloodsLed fall 
Lack upon those who have Loeu unwilling to listen to rea- 
son!" — “Yes, yes I Lamartine is in the right; listen to 
Lamartine,” cried his comrades. 

Lamartine then spoke to this man with that accent of per- 
suasive sincerity, which ho in his heart felt, and which the 
serious nature of the circumstance rendered deeper and mero 
religious. lie represented to him that rcvulutiuns were bat- 
tles on a grand scale, in which the confj^uerors had greater 
need of leaders after than before tbo combat ; that the people, 
however sublime in action, and however respectable in the 
opinion of the statesman, ])OBSCssed in the tumult of public 
commotious neither tlie coolness, moderation, nor information 
neccs.sary for its preservation, unassisted, from the dangers of its 
own triumph ; that the action of internal and external govern- 
ment did not consist in voting such or such a regulation by 
acclamation, without deliberation, and arms in hand, at the 
direction of any popular orator, nor in dictating at the point of 
the bayonet arbitrary, violent, and often unjust decrees, at a 
table of conspirators ; that it was necessary to consider, to 
weigh, and appreciate freely, conscientiously, and silently, 
the rights, interests, and wishes of a nation of nearly forty 
millions of men, having all the same titles to the justice 
and protection of a government ; that it was necessary, be- 
sides, to know that Paris was not all Prance, nor Prance all 
Europe ; that the safety of the people consisted in balancing 
these great interests against one another, and to do justice 
to the suffering part of the people without injustico and vio- 
lence to other citizens and nations ; that the people who 
should not have patience nor confidence enough in its chiefs 
to await tho time of pro.‘'perity would be slaughtered ; that 
it would c,ause the most promising revolutions to result in 
disorder and anarchy ; that tho chiefs who should degrade 
themselves to be tho instruments of tbo fickle wishes and 
tumnltnous im]rint^e'3 of tho mnltitade, would be beneath the 
muUitudo itselt ; for although devoid of its madness, they 
would be the executioners of its errors and fury; that such a 
goveromeat, at the absolute dictation of tho crowd, would bo 
etttnUy unworthy both of tho nation and of the devoted men 
who itA. interposed between it and anaiohy; that if the 
jpeoplo desired such servants, they had only to enter and 
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strike them at onee, for their own resolution was to effect all 
for the people, except their ruin and dishonour. Lamartine 
finally refused, in a few words, in the name of the govern- 
ment, to erect the red flag, and thus dishonour the past glories 
of the revolution and of France. 

During the address of Lamartine, there was seen struggling 
on the savage physiognomy of the orator of the poor the in- 
telligence with which it seemed to bo illumined in spite of 
itself, and of that brutal and settled obstinacy with which it 
appeared to be overshadowed : it seemed like the conflicting 
clouds and rays reflected in a running stream under a chang- 
ing sky. 

At last intelligence and emotion jtrevailed. Letting his car- 
bine fall to the ground, he gave way to tears. They surrounded 
and softened him ; his comrades, still more deeply affected 
than himself, bore him in their arms out of the precincts, and 
caused the column, of which they were the head and voice, to 
foil back into the courts, indicating to the people by their 
cries and gestures the sensible words uttered by the govern, 
ment, and the good resolutions they had formed themselves. 
A movement of hesitation, and of returning good sense, oc- 
curred in the palace and at the gates — ^the government breathed. 

Scarcely, however, had the leaders of the multitude become 
conscious of the shock communicated to the morale of the 
masses by the return of this column to the Place de GrSve, 
than they implanted anew among the crowd feelings of im- 
patience and fury at finding themselves deceived in their 
designs. They heaped the terms of traitor and of coward 
upon those who had descended without obtaining the red flag 
and the government of the poor, with the tool for its sceptre 
and the sword in its hand. An. uproar, heavy at first, after* 
wards louder and more sinister, mounted from these floods of 
people to the windows of the palace. Soon these compact 
masses, waving their banners, split like crumbling walls, to be 
succeeded by fresh currents of armed men, forming and flow- 
ing slowly as they pressed with loud shouts through every 
gate and entrance of the building. Panting for the conquest 
of the government, nothing but the pressure alone prevented 
them from a desperate rush upon the upper stories. 

The heads, however, of these columns, aiiiving at the grand 
landing-places of the courts, aud midway up the staiicases^ 
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became somewbat enlightened and humanized by this miugUng 
■with the well-meaning citizens. Some irresistible groups even 
penetrated to the ante-chambers. 

At every instant messages of distress arrived, through the 
agency o{ the pupils of the military schools, whose undaunted 
courage braved every danger. Their object -nas to entreat 
the most influential leaders to show themselves, and so allay 
those last extremities of violence. Marie, Crdmieux, went 
out with intrepidity in turn; the ministers Goudehaux, Beth- 
mont, and Carnot did the same. Some devoted citizens formed 
themselves into groups, to shield them with their bodies, and 
protect them by the influence of their popularity. For some 
momeuts they received respectful treatment, but returned 
w orn out and vanquished by the tumult. 

Five times did Lamartine issue forth. He harangued, he 
excited applause among the multitude, and succeeded in. 
causing it to draw back a little, while he caueed to be 
waved before him the tri-colonred banner, the offspring, as he 
termed it, of the revolution, the contemporary of liberty, 
consecrated by the blood of the national triumphs. His gar- 
ments were tom, his head bare, his forehead streaming with 
perspiration. At his approach, enthusiasm and insults were 
excited in almost equal proportions. They refused for a 
long period to listen to him. Tehement apostrophes nailed 
hie firet words to his Ups ; but scarcely had he given utter- 
ance to a few phrases inspired by the genius of the place, of 
the hour, and of the last extremities in •which the country was 
involved, than those nearest to him passed over to his side, 
giving themselves up to his entire disposal. 

Echoing his words, both with voice and heait, they 
drowned his speech with plaudits, -uhich were prolonged in 
parsing from hall to hall, and from staircase to staircase, and 
finished at last by melting into tears, and piecipitating them- 
selves into his arms. 2^ever was more apparent than during 
these hours the intelligence, electric sympathies, generosity, 
enthusiasm, and love of the people, who need hut a word of 
softening tendency to quiver to a man, oven in the very midst 
of insoxrection, with the most sublime sentiments of humanity. 

But of idiort duration were these triumphs of sympathy and 
tfloquence ; diffusing themselves but slowly and imperfectly in 
« crowd of eixiy or eighty thousand men, they seemed to 
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evaporate with the last echoes of the orator’s voice. Often it 
occurred that he had hardly retired when he heard muimurs 
at the foot of the staircases, and shots fired in the courts, 
which made the bullets whistle over his head, and the stouee 
fly from the arches of the staircases. 

Each h,our of the day, as it advanced, brought to the insure 
gents fresh reinfoicemcnts from the outskirts and suburbs. 
Towards noon the Place do Qrbvc, and the windows and roofs 
of the houses which surround it, were filled to overflowing 
with people, and seemed hung with red. A movement more 
decisive was made at the approaches and lower parts of the 
building. The cry “To arms!" was raised. Some intrepid 
citizens who wished to oppose themselves to an assault still 
more desperate in its character, were thrown down upon the 
staircases, and trampled under foot. The torrent mounted, 
and rushed under the Gothic arches in front of the vast hall of 
the republic, strewed with dying men. “ Lamartine ! Lamar' 
tine ! ” cried the citizens from the extremity of the corridors, 
as they were driven book by the people. “ He alone can 
attempt to stay such an inundation as this. The people 
will listen to no one else. All is lost unless he appears." 

Lamartine, who, utterly exhausted by eighteen hours of phy- 
meal eSbrts, lay stretched at length upon the floor, arose at 
these cries, and went out, accompanied by Payer, Jumelle, 
Marechal, and some young and intrepid pupils of the school of 
Saint Gyr, together with a group of generous youths belonging 
to the Polytechnic School, and some citizens, who threw them- 
selves in front of him. Ho crossed the corridors j ho ad- 
vanced to the ends of the landing-places ; he descended the 
steps, which bristled on both sides with swords, pikes, doggery 
gun and pistol barrels, brandished over his head by the hands 
of frantic and sometimes intoxicated beings. Borne along, 
and swimmmg as it were, upon the very waves of sedition, he 
arrived at the steps which ^ened upon the square- Ho 
showed himself; he spoke. His appearanco, which excited 
the curiosity of the people, his gestures, and the confiding and 
open expression of ms countenance, still more than his word% 
which were often rendered inaudible by the tumult, drew a 
long manifestation of applause from the multitude. Some 
red flags were loncred, and some tri-colours reappeared at the 
wittdowa 
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Ho Teascendecl the staircase, followed by the ochoes of the 
applause of the square, which seemed to fortify him, and, 
as it were, charm him against the halls and poniards of the 
inner groups. “ Traitor ! " cried some men, upon the last 
steps, in tattered habits and of sinister aspects. 

Lamartine stopped, opened his dress, pointed to his breast, 
and loolring the mutineers in the face with a smile of pity 
' — “ We! traitors,” he exclaimed,** if you believe so, strike. 
But oven you who say it do not bdieve it ; for, befbre betraying 
yon, wo must be tiaitore to ourselves ! Who is it, then, who 
risks most, you or we ? We have put our all at stake j our 
name, our reputation, and our life. You risk nothing, unless 
perchance to soil ^our shoes, for it is not your names by 
whioh the republic has been eonnter-signed ; and if the 
republic should fall, it is not upon yon that the vengeance of 
its enemies will fall.” These woras, and the gestures by 
which they were accompanied, took effect upon the good 
sense and reason of the people; opening their raaoks, they 
applauded him as he passed. 

lie-entering the ball, where the wounded wore lying, La- 
martine met a young woman dissolved in teats, who ap- 
proaohing, hailed him as the preserver of all. Her husband 
was extended npon a mattress in a comer of the hall, and 
appeared in the last stage of fatigue and sickness. This was 
Flocon, brought back some hours before in a dying state 
£;om Vincennes, after pocifjdng the faubonrg Saint Antoine, 
and preserving the national arsenalB. Lamartine clasped 
him by the hand, and thanked him for his courage and devo- 
tion. Thus was this ftiendship between the republican of a 
whole life and the republican of a day’s date, founded, as it 
were, upon the field of battle. 

These triumphs of the well-disposed citizens were, how- 
ever, but momentary truces ; despair at the impotenoy of their 
attempts^ the vain expectation of a resnlt which still con- 
tinued to deceive them, the shame at having to retire without 
obtaining anything — hunger, thirst, cold — the frozen pools 
of water, the mud in which they had been standing since 
morning, raised oveiy quarter of an hour new waves npon 
these human oceans. The chiefs who bad seen the sun rise 
'how saw the daylight fail, hut would not let the sun go down 
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npon their defeat. A fuiions horde of between four and 
fire thousand men, which apparently issued from tho most 
remote and indigent quarters of Paris, at about two o’clock, 
mingled with some groups better armed and clothed, passed 
the balustrades of all the courts of tho hotel, inundated the 
hall, and, overcoming all opposition, rushed, amid cries of 
death, the clashing of arms, and the firing of random shots, 
into a species of portico rising from the centre of a naiiow 
staircase, where terminated the passages which protected on 
this side tho asylum of tho government. 

With hair dishevelled, two pistols in his belt, with ezmted 
gestures, his lufly stature towering over the multitude, La- 
grange stiuggled in vam in tho midst of his fiends of tho 
evening before, and of these who now went farther than he did, 
to satisfy and at the same time torestnun the impetnousnesa of 
this crowd, intoxicated b^ enthusiasm, victory, impatience, 
suspicion, tumult, and wine. His almost inarticulate voice 
excited as much fren^ by its tone as it desired to appease it 
by its exhortation. Tossed about like the mast of a ship from 
group to group, he was home from the staircase to the passage, 
and from the door to the windows. With arms extended and 
salutations of the head, he poured out from above to the 
multitude in the courts a stream of supplicating addresses, 
which were carried away by tbe winds, or drowned in the 
bellowing of the lower stories and noise of tbe firing. A 
weak door, so narrow as scarcely to allow two men to pass 
at once, served as a dyke against the oiowd, arrested by its 
own weight. Lamartine, raised npon tbe arms and sboulders 
of some good citizen«, rushed to this door. 

Passing it, preceded only by his name, he found himself 
anew struggling alone with the most tnmnltuons and foamy 
waves of toe sedition. In vmn the men nearest to him 
shonted his namo alond to the mnltitude, in vain did they 
raise him at moments npon thmr entwined arms, to show him 
to the people and to ^tain silence, if only from curiosity. 
Tho undnlating motion of this crowd, the cries, the shocks, 
toe resounding of muskct-blows against the walls, the voice 
of Lagrange, interrupting with its hoarse sentenoes the short 
periods of silence of tho multitude, rendered it impossible 
«ther to stand or to speak. 

Engulfed, stifled, and forced back against tho door which 
q2 
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-wad dosed behind him, there only lomalned for Lamartine 
to allow this blind and headstrong irruption to pass over bis 
body, while the red flag was raised over the heads of the 
insurgents in token of their triumph over the defeated 
government. 

At last some devoted men succeeded in bringing him 
a broken straw-bottomed chair, upon which be mounted, and 
was supported on this tottering species cf tribune by the 
hands of his friends. At his aspect and calm expression, 
which he endeavoured to make more impassible in proportion 
as ho had passions to restrain, at his patient gestures, at the 
cries of the good citizens imploring that he might be heard, 
the crowd, whose attention is always commanded by a novel 
spectacle, began to gronp itself into an audience, and by 
degrees to abate its noise. Lamartine proceeded sever^ 
times to speak; but at each successful attempt to obtain 
attention by his looks, his arms, and his voice, in the midst 
of the tumult, the voice of Lagrange, haranguing on his 
side another portion of the peojde from the window, again 
raised gnttural cries and broken speeches, together with such 
a roaring of the crowd as to stifle the words and action of 
Lamartine, and oreate the triumph of sedition by confnrion. 
At length Lagrange was quieted and removed from his post. 
He proceeded to carry persuasion to other parts of the edi- 
fice ; and Lamartine, whose determination increased with the 
danger, was at last able to make himself heard by both 
blends and enemies. 

He commenced by soothing the assemblage by a species of 
hymn npon the victory, so sudden, so complete, and unhoped 
for, even by the republicans most ardent for liberty. He 
called God and man to witness the admirable moderation and 
religions humanity which the moss of the people had ex- 
hibited, even in the combat and the hour of triumph. He 
succeeded in rekindling that sublime instinct which had 
during the evening thrown this people still armed, but 
obedient and disciplined, into tbe arms of a few men who had 
devoted themselves to calumny, exhaustion, and death, for tbe 
fia&^ of all. 

I^he crowd at these representations began to experience 
Mstiments of admiration for themselves, and to shed tears of 
isiidsntess over the virtues of ilm people. Enthusiasm soon 
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ifliued thorn above their Buq>ioions, their vengeance, and 
their anarchy. 

“ Behold what yesterday's snn has seen, citizens ! ” con- 
tinued Lamartine. “ And what will the snn of to-day 
witness ? It will see another people, only the more furious 
for having fewer enemies to combat, distrust the very men 
whom they yesterday raised above them; curtailing their 
liberty, humbling thoir dignity, and despising the authority 
which is in fact their own; substituting a revolution of 
vengeance and of punishments fur one of unanimity and fra- 
ternity ; and commanding the government to raise in token 
of concord the standard of war to the knife between the 
citizens of one and the same country ! That red flag, raised 
sometimes in terror to enemies, but which ought, imme- 
diately after the combat, to be lowered in. sign of recon- 
diliation and peace. I would rather see that block flag which 
sometimes in besieged cities floats like a winding-sheet, to 
distinguish those neutral edifices which are consecrated to 
humanity, and whioh even the bullet and the bomb must 
reject I Is it your wish that the banner of your republic 
should be more menacing and sinister than the flag of a bom- 
barded town?" 

“ No, no 1" cried some of the spectators, “ Lamartine is 
in the right. Do not let us preserve this flag of terror to 
the citizens !” “ Yes, yes I" cried others, “ it is ours ; it is 

the people’s. It is that beneath which we have conquered. 
Why should we not, after the victory, preserve the standard 
which wo hare stained with our blood?” 

“ Citizens," resumed Lamartine, after having combated 
the change of flag by all the reasons best cdonlated to 
strike the imagination, and, falling back as it were upon bis 
personal conscience as a la^ argument, thus intimidating the 
pe^l^ who loved him by the threat of his resignation; 
** Citizens, you have the power to commit violeuce against 
the government; you have the power to command it to 
change the banner of the nation and the name of France. If 
you arc so iU advised and so obstinate in error, as to impose 
imou it the republic of a party and the standard of terror, 
the government, I am well assured, is as determined as 
myself to perish rather than to dishonour itself by disobeying 
you. As for myself, never shall my band sign such » 
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decree ! I will reject, even to death, this banner of blood, — 
and yon should repudiate it still more than myself ; for this 
rod Jla^ you offer us, has only made the circuit of the 
Champ de Mars^ through the people’s blood in 1701 and 
1793 while the tri-coloured banner has made the circuit 
of the world, with the name, with the glory and liberiy 
of your country !” 

At these lost words, Lamartine, interrupted by almost 
unanimous cries of enthusiasm, foU from the chair which 
served him as a tribune into the arms that were stretched from 
every sido towards him! The cause of the new republic 
triumphed over the bloody reminiscenoes which would have 
been substituted for it, 

A general commotion, seconded by the gestures of Lamar- 
tine, and the exertions of the good citizens, made the idotors 
who filled the hall fall back as far as the landing-place of the 
great staircase, with cries of “ Lamaatine for ever 1 The 
tri-coloured flag for ever!" 

The crowd, however, carried away by the words it had. 
just heard, encountered the head of a new column which had 
been unable to penetrate into the interior, or participate in 
tho emotion excited by the oration. This hwd ascended 
with more spbit and determination than any of the seditious 
bodies, hitherto restrained or dispersed. A collision had taken 
place under the porch, and upon the last steps of the stair- 
cases, between these two crowds, each of which wished to 
dsaiw the other into its own vortex, the one fox the red 
flag and the other for the one regained by the persuasions of 
Lamar^e. The menomng dialogues, impassioned vociferar 
tioni^ violeni and ohfltinato gestures, the cries of suffocation, 
the occasional shots fired mm the foot of the staircase, 
th6 stripi^ of red flags, and naked weapons waved over-head, 
made the present melee one of tbomosttnmultnons and sinister 
scenes that hod yet occurred in the revolution. Lamartine 
threw himself between these two parties. ' 

“ It is Lamartine,— -make way for him, — ^listen to Lamar- 
tine 1" cried the citizens who had heard him once. “No, no, 
down with him ! down with Lamartine I death to Lamartine ! 
ne hugatn^so talking,— the deorce! the deoree!” ox “To the 
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back, 01 ' giov palo.* After considerable efforts, tbe broken 
chair which he had just mounted was dragged to the landing- 
place behind him. He ascended it, and leaned against the jamb 
of the great Gothic gate, which had been pierced with ballets 
both on that morning and the evening before. At his appear- 
ance, the fury of the assailants, instead of being tranquillized, 
broke forth in imprecations, clamour, and menacing gestures. 
Maskot-barrela, levelled from a&r, upon the steps most distant 
from him, seemed to be aimed nt the gate. A nearer group 
of about twenty men, with looks stiipifted by intoxication, 
were brandishing their bayonets and naked swords. Still in 
advance of these, and almost touching his feet, eight or ten 
furious beings, swoid in hand, threw themselves headlong 
as if to batter down the feeble group which suri-ounded him. 
Two or three of the furomest appeared to have lost their 
senses. TVith arms stained with wine, they blindly dasbed 
about their ualcod weapons, which the courageous citizens 
graced and took up in bundles, as mowers take up sheaves. 
The points of the brandished swords reached every moment 
os high as the person of the orator, and grazed his hand. The 
moment was critical, and the tnnmph still in uncertainty. An 
ooeident decided it. Lamartine could not be heard, but would 
not descend. The good citizens were in consternation, and ho 
himself expected to be overthrown and trampled under tbe 
feet of the multitude. 

At this instant a man, detaching himself from a group on 
the right, entered the crowd. He ascended upon a jamb of 
the gate, almost as high as Lamartine, and in sight of the 
people. He was of colossal stature, and endowed with a 
vuice strong as the roaring of an insnrrection. His dress 
alone would have attracted the attention of the multitude. He 
wore a Iqose coat of unbleached linen, old, soiled, and tom, 
like the rags of a mendicant; his wide trousers, flapping 
against his knees, did not reach to his &et, which were 1^ ; 
1^ long large hands protmded with half his meagre arms from 
his short sleeves; his open shirt allowed his ribs and the 
muscles of his breast to he counted ; his neck and head were 
bare, bis hair brown, long, and matted with straw and dust, 
floated on both sides of his face ; his eyes were blue, luminons, 
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tenance breathed enthusiasm eren to tears and delirium, but 
it waB the enthusiasm of hope and of lore. He was a genuine 
type of the people in their moments of grandeur, at once 
miserable, terrible, and good. A ball fired from helo'W bad 
just graaed the upper part of his nose, near his eyes. The 
oloo^ ■which he id not cease to 'wipe off, flowed in two 
streams over his cheeks and lips ; but he did not seem to think 
of his wound ; he stretched out his arms to Lamartine, and 
inroking him by look and geatnre, called him the counsellor, 
the light, brother, father, and god of the people. “ Suffer me 
to see and touch him ! Let me only kiss his Lands ! ” criod he, 
and turning to his comrades, continued, “ Oh ! listen to him, 
follow his counsels, emhraoe him, strike me before you injure 
him. A thousand times will I meet death to pieserre this 
good citizen to my country." 

At these worrls the man, rushing to Lamartine, emhmcod 
him conrulsivoly, covered him with his blood, and held him 
for a long time In his arms. Lamartine extended to him not 
only his hand hat his cheek, and was melted by this magna- 
nimous personification of the multitude. At the sight, the as- 
tonished and affected mulUtnde were themselves softened . The 
love of a man of the people, of a wounded man too, a pauper 
bathed in his own blood, and bearing on hie naked limbs aU. 
the marks, rags, and miseries of indigence, proved to Lamar- 
tine himself, and was in the eyes of the crowd, a visible and 
undeniable token, of the confidence to he reposed iu the inten- 
■rions of this unknown moderator, of the &ith to be placed in. 
the words of the organ of the government. Lamartine, ob- 
serving this impression, and the hesitation in the looks and 
movements of the multitude, took advantage of it to diieot 
his final strokes at the fickle bearte of the excited peo- 
ple. A prolonged tumult roared at his feet, among those 
desirous of hearing him, and those who were determined to 
listen to nothing. The heg^r still etood at his side, with one 
hand wiping the blood from his face, and ■with the other, by 
signs, impoung silence on the people. 

“ What, citizens !" said Lamartine, “■ if you bad been told 
three days back that you would have overturned the throne, 
destroyeid the oligarchy, obtained universal suffirage in the 
name of man, oonquered all the rights of citizen^ an^ finally, 
&tmded the lepnolic,— -that rep^lic, the distant dream 
even of those who felt i+n »"■«>''' ' — 
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in the inmost recesses of their consciences. And what a 
republic ! Not ono like that of Greece or of Rome, containing 
adstocrats and plebeians, masters and slaves. Not a lepnblio 
like those aristocratical ones of modem times, embracingcitizens 
and paupers, some great in the eye of the law, and some little, 
— a people and a patrician order — ^bnt a republic of equality, 
in which is neither aristocracy, nor oligarchy, nor great, nor 
little, patricdaas orplebrians, masters or helots before the law; 
but one in which there is a single people composed of the nni- 
veissl body of tbo citizens, where the public right and power 
are only formed by the right and the vote of each individual 
of whom the nation consists, comprised in one single collective 
power, colled the government of the republic, and reverting in 
laws, popular iustitutions,and benefits to that people fromwmoh 
it has emanated. If you had been told all this three days ago, 
you would have refused it credence. ‘Three days?' yon 
would have said ; ‘ three centuries are required to accomplish 
such a work of profit to humanity.’ (Acclamations.) 

“ Well 1 what you have declared impossible is acoom- 
pliahed 1 Behold out work in the midst of this uproar, those 
weapons, these dead bodies of your martyrs, and still you 
murmur against God and against us I" 

“ No, no !” cried several voices. 

" Ah 1 yon would he unworthy of these efiorts,” resumed 
Lamartine, “did you not know how to contemplate and 
acknowledge them. 

“ And what do we ask of yon to complete our work 1 Do 
we ask for years ? — N o. For months ? — N o ; not even week% 
—only days. In two or three days your viotory will he regis- 
tered, accepted, assured, and organized in such a manner that 
no tyranny, except that of your own impatience, can tear it 
from your hands. And woqld yon refuse us these days, these 
hours, this short interval of calm, these few minnto ; and 
would yon strangle in its very cradle the repnblio horn of 
your own blood V’ 

“ No, no !” again cried a hundred voices. “ Confidence, 
confidence ! Let us fly to encourage and enlighten our bre- 
t^en ! The provisional government for ever ! Tbe republic 
for ever ! lAmartine for over 1” 

“ Citizens," he continued, “I have been speaking to you aa 
a citizen. Now hear me as minister of foieiim affairs, [f vnn 
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one-half of flie external force of France ! for the only stand- 
ard Enxopo kno-res is that of its defeats and our viotories, 
and that is the dag of the republic and empire. Looking 
upon the red flag, she nrill view it as that of a party. The 
banner we must hoist in the sight of Europe is that one under 
which our armies have conquered, our triumphs hare been 
achieved. France and tho tii-oolouied flag — ^the idea is tho 
same, the fascinating charm is the same, and if it be needful, 
tho source of terror to our enemies is the same also. 

“ Oh, suffering and patient people ! " continued he, “ peo- 
ple who, by tho action of this poor but brave man (embracing 
him with ms right arm), have shown what disinterestedness 
is to he found in your wounds, what magnanimity and 
reason in your souls ! Yes, let ns embrace, lot ns love one 
another, lot us fratomizo like one united family, condition 
with condition, class with clasi, wealth with indigence 1 Un- 
grateful, indeed, wonld be the government yon institute, if it 
forgot that its first core should he for the most unfortunate. 
For my part, never shall 1 forget it. I love order, and devote, 
oa you see, my life to it. 1 execrate anarchy, because it 
involves the dismemberment of oivilized society. 1 abhor 
demagognism, beoanse it is a disgrace to the people and a 
scandal to liberty. But, my friends, although born in a more 
favoured and a hiqipier spheie than you, and precisely, if I 
may so qwak, because I was bom there, because 1 have 
laboured and suffered less than yourselves, because it has 
been my lot to possess more Imsure and reflection to con- 
template year distxesses and to pity them £rom a distance X 
have always aqiired to a more mtemal government, and one 
with laws more imbned with the charity which unites ns at 
this moment, in these meetings, these tears and embraces, of 
which you have given me such evidences, and by which I 
feel myself overwhelmed." 

At the moment when Iiamartme was on the point of con- 
tinuing, and was stretching out bis arms to invite the nearest 
soups to approach him, he suddenly stopped. His words 
became suspended on his bps, his action p^fied, his looks 
fiked and riveted on an object invisible to the rest of the 
multitude. 

He had in feet, for some minutee^ seen oonfhsedlj, throngh 
fhsiti q^wdies of mist which oxtomporaneons speaking oasts 
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before tbe eyes of the orator, a strango incomprebeusible 
figure advauoing towards him, aud which he considered to be 
an optical delusion, or tho creation of a confused imagination. 
This was the bust of a young man, dressed in blue, raised a 
little above the crowd, and approaching without walking, like 
a phantom gliding over the ground without tbe movement of 
feet. The nearer it approached, the more amazed was Lamar- 
tine, and the more his words seemed to hesitate. At last 
he recognized the countenance of Louis Blanc. The face 
had colour, hut the eyes were open and fixed os in a fainting- 
fit. It was in fact Louis Blanc, who, ns it appeared, had 
feinted in the lower atory, through heat and exhaustion, 
and whom a group of his fiionds were bearing slowly and 
mlently across the mass of attentive people. At tho same 
moment, the wounded man who had ombraced and pre- 
served Lamartine fell exhausted, and oveitumed tho chair 
in his fell. Lamartine was supported by tile hands of some 
of the people. Louis Blanc recovered his senses in the air at 
the windows. The confusion which this caused interrupted 
the hamngue, hut did not destroy its efiect. 

Notwithstanding this diversion, tho people, feeling the lo- 
ptoaohes directed against their impatience, and carried away, as 
if fox the first time, by the vision of their own glory repudiated 
by them in their flag, were, above all, touched with that qfwcies 
of confidence reposed in them by a minister of foreign wairs 
when sustaining the interests of their adored country. They 
turned back, if it may he so said, against tbemselveB. They 
rushed, patting aside the muskets and lowering the swords of 
those who stood nearest, to embrace the knees and touch the 
bands of the orator. Tears streamed from all eyes, those of 
the mendicant included, and they mingled with the noble 
blood on his cheek. 

This man had contributed more to tbe preservation of the 
tri-colonr and the repnUio of 1T98, than the voice of Lunasn* 
tine or the firmness of the government. After his triumph, he 
was lost and confounded in the crowd, which descended to 
the so^uare for the last time. Lamartine was not even 
acquainted with his name, and has subsequently never seen 
him ; but it is to him that he is indehm for his life, and 
t'rauce for her banner. 

Meanwhile a crowd of good dtizens had lesimed, hv the 
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voice of lumour, the scenes of iamult by which the governmeat 
hod for the spoco of eighteen hours been assailed. It was 
reported that the red flag had been hoisted^ the government 
overthrown, and its members prisonera in the haads of the Ter- 
rorists ; that Lamartine bad been wounded by a shot, and seen, 
from a window with bis face and hands covered with blood. 
They knew not it was that of the poor, but noble-minded, man. 
Alarm reigned in the distant, oonfusion in the nearest quarters. 

The most courageous came voluntarily, and by the summons 
only of their own patriotism. They mingled with the masses 
occupying the Place de Gr^ve. Here they combated, inch 
by inch, and by every method, both of word and action, the 
designs of the seditious, and addressed severe or fraternal 
reproaches to the groups most obstinately bent upon pre- 
serving the banner of terror. It was at this moment that 
cries of “The republic for everl” proceeding from the stair- 
cases, windows, and courts, and the return of the last irruption 
of invaders, who issued from the great door with the tri-colour 
again raised, restored the courage of the champions of the 
puriw of the republic, and threw heuiation and disorder into 
the mvided ranks of sedition. The entire square gave way in 
a oonfused movement of retreat, with cries of “ The republic 
for ever S" “ The provisional government for ever !" “ La- 
martine for ever I” minded with some stifled mnimnis of anger 
and disappointment. Disordered bands were seen to retire, 
lowering the red flag, along all the openings of the streets which 
lead to the Bastille, or by the quays to the &ubourg Saint 
Haroeau, and to Beroy. A chant executed by a hundred voice% 
lose like a hymn to the tri-ooloured flag, from the midst of the 
people remaining on the square. This was the Marseillaise, 
Soon the square itself was almost entirely emptied. There 
only remained two or three hundred national guards in uni- 
form near the gates, and a few courageous citizens, who con- 
cealed their weapons under their dresses, ready to devote 
themselves to the cause of the government and of their 
country. 

All was not, however, over. The red hands, as they 
retired, were heard to utter threats, and had, by the move- 
ments of their weapons, indicated a return of the insnireotion 
with, renewed force on the following day. 

'W'hile lamartine was thus strug^ng and tnnmphing face 
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lo face witli tlie people witlioat, his colleagues, from whom he 
had been separated by the crowd, sustained with the same 
resolution the summoninga and assaults of the partisans of 
violent measures, confounding them by tho energy of their 
resistance and the promptness of their reorganization of every- 
thing. Gramier Pagds, the mayor of Paris, re-established order 
and strict subordination in the Hdtel de Yille, and oonfiimed, 
nominated, or recalled the mayors of the different quarters of 
Paris. Ledrn EoUin restored order in the vast establishment 
of the Ministry of the Interior, which had devolved upon him, 
and came to an understanding with Canssidibre for the re- 
modelling of a summary police, of such necessity in a capital 
without government, and tilled with the elements of disorder 
and crime. In the prevention, too, of the disbanding of our 
brave army, Subervie showed the fire and vigonr of his repub- 
lioan youth. That army was for the moment absent from 
Paris; but its displaoemont and loss of disoipltno would have 
disarmed the countrpr while agitated by revolution. Up 
night and day, in uniform and on horseback, at the office or 
at the council, thie old man caused his soldiers to feel the 
eame forgetfulness of his years that he bimsdf did. of 
the recollections of the first republic, ever fresh and active 
on his mind, Subervie did not find it impossible to revive 
those grand days of our armed patriotism of which he had 
preserved the enthusiasm. A few weeks later, the pretext of 
bis age was employed to remove him from the mlnistiy. It 
was a mistake. Neglecting his ardour, activity, and firm- 
ness, which resembled that of the ancients, they looked only 
at the date of hie birth ; but Subervie was worthy of con- 
tinuing the work of Carnot. 

Aiago devoted his entire thonghts to the preservation of 
the srieutiflo department which had been confided to him, — 
that of the Marine. He struggled nndeviatingly against all 
disorganization of the mechanism of TOvemment, Gouddhanx, 
called at once to the care of the wiances, sacrificed to his 
patriotism not only his repugnance, bnt his interest, and 
shielded public cremt by his probity and skilfnlness. 

Oidmieux, Marie, Carnot, Bethmont, as well as Lamar- 
tine, neglected for a few days their less-important ministries, 
to the general exigences and the incessant seditions in 
the heart of the Hdtel de Yille, that head-quarter of the 
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revolution, Marrast, as indefatigaUe as he was firm, conti- 
nued night and day at the council-table. He prepared the 
well-constructed preambles, with instantaneous and luminous 
precHsion, while Ortoieux and Marie drew up the decrees, 
and Lamartine the proclamations to the people, tho army, 
and to Europe, 

At his re-entranoe into the building, henceforth no more 
harassed by sedition, Lamartine found his colleagues occupied 
with these important details. 

Breathing once more, they cast looks of security and hope 
towards the empty square before the hotel. 

it was four o'clock in the afternoon. A ray of the sun, 
piercing the Fehruory clouds, was reflected on the moistened 
pavements, and in the pools of water still mingled with blood 
about the dead bodies of some horses, which the scavengers 
wore engaged in removing. Tlie tri-oolourod flag had re- 
sumed its place over the statue of Henry IV ., and floated at all 
tho windows of tho honsos. All breathed that still doubtful 
species of serenity which succeeds popular tumults, and 
which, even when experienced, hardly admits of being 
trusted. But the people had shown too much feeling and 
even sublimity to prevent the triumph of hope over anxiety 
in the hearts of the members of the government. 

Dupont do I'Enre and Arago had returned in the after- 
noon, on hearing a rumour of the dangers with which their 
colleagues were threatened. They met in a small apartment, 
left vacant by the disenenmberment of a portion of the 
edifice, and held a secret oonneil with the members of the 
government present. 

The mlence which had succeeded to uproar j the socurity 
which had followed agitation ; the hour ; the ray of son ; 
the feeling which expands the heart, and the hope that 
levels all obstacles ; admiration for a people so capable of re- 
straining and even disarming themselves at the voice of a few 
unknown citizens, all was of a nature to exoite in the soul 
those grand thoughts which spring from the heart, and 
are sovereign policy, because sovereign nature and truth. 
Instinct is the supreme legislator, and he who enacts laws 
under its guidauoe, writes under the dictation of Clod. 

memheis of the govMnment were all under the do- 
Uumon of these impressions, and no moment could he more 
favourable to impart its character to the republic by the 
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Enactment of some great measares. It was in duty bound 
to respond to tbe magnanimity^ of tbe people by the magna- 
nimity of its own institutions. The government did not 
contain at this moment any aingle member whoso evil genius 
could imbrue him with the wish to make tbe repubUo the 
monopoly of a party to the terror of tbe rest, and to arm it in 
itsvicto^ and tyranny with the proscriptions, spoliations, 
and scaffolds of a reign of terror. But the name of the 
republic was dishonoured by such reminiscenoes in the 
minds of the masses. The blood of 1793 discoloured the 
r^nblio of 1799. It was necessary on the first day to 
wash away these stains, to repudiate all connection between 
the two epochs, and to break the weapon of revolution by 
the hands of revolutionists themselves, for fear, lest the mad- 
men, or wretches who had been attempting to pervert the 
people, should subsequently seize on these arms, and canse 
the republic itself to be confounded with the memory and 
terror of the crimes committed in its name. 

Each of the members present at tbe oonncil seaicbed the 
depths of his heart and understanding, for the source of some 
great measures of reform, ^aome great legislative, political, 
and social ameliorations. It is thus that the philosophy of 
revolutions is to be extracted. It is thus that there can be 
established in a single day, the level between the advanced 
ideas of the period and the past facts of a government. 

By Some, was proposed the immediate sbolitiou of negro 
slavery,— sullying the very morality of our laws, and threaten- 
ing OUT coloniee with perpetual disturbance. By others, the 
repeal of the laws of September, by which the people were 
weighed down by fines equivalent to confiscationa 

Some were for the procUmation of ftatemity, as a prin- 
ciple between nations, and by abolishing conqnert to abolish 
wax itself ; others were deairons to annul the electoral census, 
that political materialism which placed the right of property 
above lhat of man. All maintamed tbe principle, not only 
of tbe equality of rights, but also of charily between the dif- 
ferent classes of cirizens, a prindple capable of application by 
all the institutions for assistance, succour, assodation, and 
beneficence, compatible with the liberty of capital and tbe 
security of property, the first charity of governments aiming 
at the preservation of society and the protection of family. 
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As soon as these great democratio truths, rapidly felt, 
rather than coldly discussed, were oonyerted into decrees, 
these decrees passed in the form of proclamations to the 
people, under the hands of one of the members, ministers, or 
seoretiuies of the government. Printers, established in the 
lobby at the door of the council-chamber, received, printed, 
and distributed them through the windows to the crowd, and 
couriers conveyed them to the departments. It was the ex- 
temporaneons burst of the eloquence of a century to which 
the revolution had just gpven language ; the rational explo- 
sion of all the Christian, philosophical, and democratio truths, 
which had been engendering for half a century in the minds 
of enlightened originators, or in the confused aspirations of the 
nation. But the experience of this half-century had brought 
to maturity tho ideas of the country, and of the men who 
were thus issuing decrees in its name. This experience had 
taken its seat in tho persons of Dupont de I’Eure, Arago, 
Mario, Carnot, round the table, where these truths received 
at once their realization and their degree. It was a remark- 
able oircumstance, that in so gifted and prolific a sitting, 
there was not a single specimen of rashness or exaggeration 
in the acts and words of this government of enthusiasm,* not 
one amongst these legislators would have to efiace at a later 
period a single engagement contracted with the country and 
futurity. &ch of these decrees might remain as law in tho 
hands of a national assembly. When the sitting had almost 
terminated, and the plan of the republic was thus completely 
sketched, Lamartine commenced speaking with uneasy hesi- 
tation. An idea had been revolving in his mind since the 
evening. He had kept brooding over it before prodneing i1^ 
being apprehensive of presenting it before its maturity. He 
did not mstrust the hearts of his colleagues, hub he distrusted 
some of the prejudices of their minds. It was evident by his 
attitude and accent that he was afraid of compromiriug a 
great truth, and a great political virtue, by premature pro- 
duction. He wished to present them at ^st in the form of a 
doubt, to allow this measure, when first looked at, to he per- 
haps adjourned, and to be resumed afterwards on lefleotion. 

Messieuts,’' said be, revolutions also have an immense 
pioj^uas to ma^e, and a generous tiibate to pay at last to hu- 
riUKoify. X am so convinced that this progress is commanded 
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by God, and would be oompiehended and blessed by man, tbat 
If 1 were tbc first dictator and discoTercr of this revolution, 

I should not hesitate to make this the first decreo of the re- 
public. And by this decree alone Z would gain for it more 
free hearts in France and Europe than hundreds of represnve 
laws, of exile, proscriptions, confiscaiiona, and punishments 
would ever bind to it in forced fidelity. I would abolish 
capital punishment. 

“ I would abolish it for every reason, for society has no 
longer need of it ; its example in indicting death on the cri- 
minal perverts more than it intimidates. Blood calls for 
blood. The principle of the inviolability of human life would 
be better defended if society itself would recognize this inviola- 
bility, even in the evil-doer. But if this grand advance in 
your oriminal legislation ought to be reserved to the national 
assembly, sole mistress of her social laws, I would, at least, 
immediately abolish it in political cases. I would thus 
disarm the people of a weapon which they have in all rovo- 
Intions turned against themselves. I would teaseure those 
timorous imaginations who dread to find in the republic the 
era of fresh proscriptions. I would put human blood out 
of the question. I would inaugurate the reign of democracy 
by the most divine amnesty, and by the most intelligent 
oourageousness of heart, ever proclaimed by a conquering 
people with tbeir feet still in blood. I would boldly burl 
this defiance of generosity to the enemies of democracy ; and 
if ever the lepimlic shoiud euccumb, it should at least not be 
by her own crime, and she would soon revive, out of the 
^^imiration with which the world would regard her." 

Iiamartme saw W the countenances of his colleagncs that 
this proposition, aithongh it astonished their mln^ hr its 
audacity, had yet a charm for every heart. All demred 
these sentiments to be their own. Some objections were 
raised on the score of time and legal ohstomes; but the 
project was rather adjourned for subsequent consideration 
than entirely set aside. 

Lamartine was content with having excited this inward 
feeling. He had dived into their thonghta, and he confided 
in the future. lie did not press the subject. The future 
would report to Mm the interior working of a truth in 
rightly-framed minds and generous beaxts. 
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BOOK VIIL 

The truce seemed destined to endure throughout the night. 
The session ended -with the daylight. The minds of men, how- 
ever, were not devoid of anxiety for the next day, and the re- 
newal of hostility threatened by the Terrorist and Communist 
hands. In the absence of regular force, with which those 
composing the government were totally unprovided, each of 
them appealed to his own personal energies and the good 
citizens of his quartet. They were conjured to surround the 
Hdtel do Yille before daylight with a rampart of breasts or 
bayonets to intimidate tho rioters, should they attempt a last 
assault. Tho day was destined to be decisive. 

Lamartine quitted tho seat of government, and employed a 
part of the night in rallying his friends around him, and dis- 
tributing them through the city, to reoruit, from house to 
house, those courageous men who were disposed to come 
Tolnntorily, ono by one, to save the flag and the purity of the 
republic. Ue particularly warned the young men belonging 
to the Folyteohnio and Normal sohools and that of Saint Cyr, 
as well as the studente of law and medioine, knowing the 
ascendancy exercised by these youths over the people, who 
respeoted in them the flower of their race. The mes- 
sengers, returning to Lamairine before daybreak, reported to 
him the unanimous and heroic devotion of the young men. 
They had all risen to go from door to door to warn their 
comrades, and there was not one amongst them who wonld not 
have given his life to prevent the republic from the profena- 
tion of demagogues in its cradle. Wives excited their 
husbands, mothers their sons, sisters their brothers; they 
would have fought themselves, had their sex allowed them 
the use of arms. In hcait, at least, they did combat fer 
the safety and purity of the revolution. It is a peculiar 
choiactoristic of tho foundation of the repnblio, that the 
lettered and militory youth were engaged in it from the 
first hour, and without pause, as undaunted in moderation 
as in impulse. They unanimously entertained a passion 
fittf |)bilosophical democracy] and a horror of the sanguinary 
spirit of demagogues. They were young in heart and old 
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in wisdom. Lamartine, from the very first, observed this 
phenomenon, and, surrounded hy the young volunteers who 
crowded round him, he conceived good omens for the republic. 
Moderation would assuredly triumph. Wherever the heart 
of the young is^ there is the spirit of the future. 

Five or six thousand armed citizens appeared on the fol- 
lowing day before dawn, called together by the single impulse 
of derire for the public safety, at the gates and principal 
outlets of the Hdiel do Yille. Upon the arrival of the scat- 
tered bands who boro the red flag, they encountered a re- 
sistance which disconcerted their projects. The Place de 
Gr^ve was soon covered by a multitude, whose composed 
aspect and physiognomy, at once animated and firm, attested 
the grave thoughts of a people engaged in its own regenera- 
tion, rather than of those intoxicated and sanguinary ideas 
indulged by a mob whoso next stop would be sedition. 
The members of the government were all at their posts, with 
the exception of the minister of tho interior, who was 
intrusted with the safety of Paris, and who did not present 
himself till later in tho evening. Each time that Pupont de 
I'Enre, Arago, Marie, and Or^mienx wore seen at one of the 
windows, a hundred thousand heads were uncovered. Cries, 
gestnree^ and clappings of hands recalled them to the eight 
and enthofflasm of the people. The groups, bearing the red 
flags, less numerous and compact, appeared isolated in the 
midst of this crowd. These depressed flags were seen in 
quick auecession lowered amid the aversion of the masses. 
The true people had reassnmed the place of whioh dema- 
gogues and their followers wished to dispossess them. 

The members of the government and the ministers resumed 
their labours for universal reorganization with more marked 
cononirence on the part of the good citizens. It was debated 
in a secret council wbat attitude the republic should assume 
with reference to the king, his family, and mhustefrs, and also 
the piinoes who commanded in Algeria. Some men con- 
nected with the government, believing that lesistanee would 
he excited in the interior in the name of royalty, urged the 
government to adopt measures not of rigour, bat of prudence 
towards the fu^tives. To institute a search for the minis- 
ters, who were still concealed in Paris, and might easily he 
discovered by means of domiciliary visits ; to pursue the lung 
B 2 
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and miGcn, who were wandering upon tire roads leading 
towards England, which it was not diffionlt to dose against 
them; to overtake the dnohess of Orleans and her sons, 
whose traces were followed, and whose asylum was suspected 
even hy the members of the government ; to retain these 
two generations of royalty as hostages of the republic ; to 
condsoate their immense possessions; to put restraint upon 
their persons ; to bring those ministers to trial upon whom 
the passionate vengeance of the moment threw the blame of 
the mood shed in Paris — such were the counsels that some 
politicians, who wished to conform to revolutionary rontine, 
whispered from without to the dictators. 

T^se counsels were instantly rejected by the good sense 
and unanimous generosity of the government. Seize the 
ministers ? It was, upon the one hand, to bear hardly upon 
misfortune, and convert faults into orimes ; on the other, as 
in 1830, to prepare for the republic and government the 
embarrassments of an uncoriain trial, in which it would be 
as dangerous to oondomn as to acquit. To pursue the king 
and his family ? It would he to bring them back to Paris, 
into the midst of a people who, just and compassionate to> 
day, might be irritated and vinmctive to-morrow ; it would 
he, perhaps, to bring to the chances of an unknown futurity a 
prey for a reign of terror, and the viotims for an odious scaffold. 
To detain the duchess of Orleans and her children ? It would 
he to imprison misfortune and to punish innocence. Con- 
fiscate the personal property of the royal family ? It would 
he to confound the king and the man, and public domains 
-frith private possessions. It would be to strike at the piindple 
of property in the highest fortune of the empire, at &e 
ve^ moment when the government and society wished to 
defend, in property, the basis of &milies, and the existence of 
future generations. Policy, morality, and good feeling com- 
manded the government to forUfy the lepimlic against these 
dangers, these political severities and rigours. All notions 
and acts of national recrimination were rejected with indig- 
nation. The revolution frith which the government had 
associated themselves, to save and exalt it, was not to become 
a shameful relapse of the people into the scandals and orimes 
of aU preceding revolutions. It was to he a victory, and 
ncft a measure of vengeance ; an advance in sentiment and 
pnbUo reason, and not a vile satisfaction given to the 
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jealous and cruel instincts of parties, Somo ■would eyen. 
have wi^ed to go to greater lengths, in a defiance hurled at 
once against the persecutors and courtiers of the fallen dynas- 
ties. They spoke of the speedy possibility of readmitting 
without danger the whole of these dynasties, interdicting to 
them only for a certain number of years the office of president 
of the republic. 

“The true dynasty," said Lamartine, “is universal suf- 
frage. The people never permit the crown of sovereignty to 
he torn from their head to restore it to a family. Ifations^ 
once upon the throne, abdicate no more. Let us accustom 
them to consider themselves inviolable in the face of those 
whom they have dethroned.” 

These suggestions, apparently somewhat premature for tho 
morning after a revolution, wore only a subject of conversa- 
tion; hut the measures of safety for the ministers, and of 
nationsi generosity for tho members of the deposed dynasty, 
were converted into secret resolutions. In order to effect a 
better reception of these on the part of the people, and to 
reassure the people while preserving the life and liberty of 
the king, the ravernment proceeded to proclaim the abolition 
of royidty under every race that had disputed the crown for 
the space of fifty yearn. 

Lamartine took upon himeeffi upon his personal respoum- 
bility, and at his own risk and peril before the people, to 
allow the ministers to escape, if seized in their places of re- 
treat ; he caused also the track of the king, queen, and prin- 
cesses, together with the ohildien of the latter, to bo followed, 
and sent commissioners accredited by himself, to aid, in case 
of necessity, their departure from the French territory; to 
convey to them the sums iudispensahle for their subsistence, 
and to give them as iar as the frontiers, not only protection, 
hut also those tokens of respect which reflect hononr upon 
the people who confer them, as much as they console the 
victims of human vicissitudes. 

The minister of finance was authorized to assign to him, on 
demand, under the head of secret service money, a sum of 
three hundred thousand francs for the safety of the royal 
personages. He took fifty thousand only, which he credited 
to the account of foreign affairs, in order.to transfer them to 
the commissioneta at their departure. The precaution was 
■useless, for no expeu'se was iucuned. It will he seen in the 
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sequel what prereuted that u&e of it which the governmeat 
had authomod. In this mtiing tho council framed its decrees 
as it were under the dictation of the national feeling and 
the applause of the public square. The day advanced, but 
the people, who from early dawn continued to arrive in 
innumerable masses, were never weary of taking part in the 
proceedings of the government. A mighty chorus of voices 
under the windows, upon the quays and bridges, found its 
way by hymns, acolamaiions, and murmurs, to the hall of 
deliberation. But they respected its mystery and liberty at 
the moment. 

The &cea of the mombers of the government beamed at last 
with serenity. The thought which had been Impressed in 
their heaits the evening before by Lamartine could not fail, 
at such an hour, to mount to tiieir lips. 

Joy is magnanimous in the masses, and this thought floated 
in the eyes of all. Louis Blanc proceeded to give expression 
to it. 

“ I was, gentlemen,” said he, “forcibly struck yesterday 
with the idea of M. do Lamartine, an idea which, at first 
eight, appeared to me too advanced for the present state of 
aflaiis, but which the generosity of the people has matured 
in twenty-four hours, and whioh they are, perhaps, capable 
to-day of comprehending and acceptmg, — ^the idea, in short, 
of disarming the people of that punishment of death which 
saddens hearts, envmioms opinions, and imhiues the conquests 
and even the virtues of the people in blood. I demand that 
we deliberate anew upon this proposition of M. de Lamartine, 
and that we grant to humanity this |pft, as a joyous welcome 

democtacy!” 

Lamartine thanked his young colleague v^th heart and 
look, and seised the hand which had beep extended to take 
up his own thought. The deliberation was a short exchange 
of asaeut and reciprocal oongratalatians. The heart stifled l£e 
timid objections of the head. The greatness of the act, by 
which seven men, whose feet had been steeped in the blood 
of civil war tho evening before, dared to propose to this 
people to abandon for ever the sword and sca^fimld, elevated 
the thoughts and the courage of all. A superhuman inspiration 
vpaa vuetue in the attitudes of those who were deliberating. 
Thidft were moistened, their lips trembled, and their 
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hands shook as in fovar, while their pons ran over the paper. 
Each sought a form of expresson, worthy of the though^ to 
present to the people. That of LamaiTtinc, correotecl and 
ameliorated by a phrase of Ijouls Blanc, was adopted. After 
having heard it, the members present rose, with an electric 
movement of enthusiasm. Bupont de TEnre, Lamartine, 
Arago, Marie, Cr^mieuz, Pagnerre, throw themselves into 
each other's arms, like men who had preserved tho whole 
human race from deluges of blood. They put on their tri- 
coloured sashes, sole marks of their sovereign functions. They 
prepared to present, for the ratification of the people, the 
adventurous decree which they had dared to propose in its 
name. Lamartine was intrusted with this appeal to the 
hearts of the multitude. 

The voices of those who filled the H6tol do Ville announced 
to the people without that tho provisional government were 
about to descend. A confused escort was formed around them. 
They passed tho stops, under an arch of peaceful weapona 
and floating banners, and appeared at the grand flight of 
steps before the palace. 

Dupont de I’Eure, bowed down by fatme, but sustained lyr 
courage, gave one arm to Lamartine, and the other to Louis 
Blanc. A striot silence was preserved by the crowd. 

Lamartine, advancing as far as the gate, mounted on 
an estrade near the cannons, and uttered, at the full pitch of 
the human voice, a few phrases of congratulation and good 
augury over the thousands of heads which bowed before 
him. Their heads were uncovered ; the sun was shining upon 
them, and their looks and half-opened lips seemed to pant 
for the words before hearing them; those nearest to the 
speaker transmitted them to the more distant. Lamartine 
^ohe elowly, as the maimer on the sen, to give lime to the 
sonnds to glide over these human wavea 

He commenoed hy softening and, so to speak, eonoti- 
fying the mnltitade, in order to prepare them, by a xeligione 
accent and sentiment, for the decree which he wished to 
carry by uiuversal ament. When he saw composure upon 
their faces,, emotion in their eyes, and acclamations on their 
lips, he then read the decree. 

A slight heeitation, of astonishment, was manifested among 
some groups. A mnimnr might deMroy all, bnt it did not 
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burst foTtb. At eaob phrase of the preamble and decree^ 
the people, beholding their own grandeur in the idea of the 
government, interrupted the reading by clappings of bands 
and benedictions, lehioh spread themselves like the breeze on 
the sea. The decree was received as the message of good 
tidings of humanity. The government re-entered the ves- 
tibule obeyed and adored. 

The remainder of the day was devoted to joy. “ Had the 
revolution but this day,” said Dupont de I’Enre, “ and if this 
were the sole hour remaining to me, I would not regret the 
eighty years of labour which 6od has assigned to me." 

Upon quitting the H6tel de Ville, to take the moasmes 
agreed upon relative to the royal family, Lamartine was 
recognized by some people at the entrance of the quay. In 
an instant the whole crowd in the square was impelled to 
form a retinue fox him. The gestures and words he employed 
to dismiss it were ineffectual. A long column of citizens of 
every class, mostly ' workmen, accompanied him with their 
benedictions and songs an far as the Tuileries. Arrived at the 
gate of that palace, the multitude which formed the bead of 
the cortige wished that be should enter, as tbougb the people 
wished to assert its eovereignty by installing the new govern- 
ment in the residence of the monarchs. I^martine opposed 
this with energy. 

" The citizens,’* said he, " in whono power is temporarily 
placed by the people, should hare no ^aces but their own 
houses.” 

lie dismissed a part of bis retinue ; the other portion con- 
ducted him W the bridge and the Bue du Bac, as &r as bis 
residence. The crowd drew up respectfully before his door. 
Lamartine harangued them upon the threidiold i-— 

“Yon have shown to-day, to God and to men," said he, 
“ that there is nothing which cannot he obtained from snob 
a people, by appealing to their virtues. This d^ wdl be 
insoribed in your history amongst the greatest of your na- 
tional grandeur ; for the glory you have acquired in it will 
call down upon you neither the maledictions of victims, nor 
the resentment of nations, but the blessings of posterity. You 
have torn the dag of terror hum the hands of the second re- 
^hUo 1 Yon have abolished the scaffold ! Enough for two 
dagob Ch> and reassure your families and yonr children 
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in their homes, and tell them that you have deserved woll not 
only of history, but of humanity and of God." 

After night-fall, Lamartino ivent out alone and on foot, 
wrapped up in his cloak, to avoid recognition, and proceeded 
to the house of M. de MontaUvet, the friend and confidant of 
the king. Lamartine did not doubt that M. de Montalivet 
was acquainted with the designs, the route, or asylum of the 
royal family. He assured the ex-minister that the govern- 
ment had more dread of the seizure of the fugitives than they 
could themselves have of bmng arrested. He confided to him 
the sheltering intentions of his colleagues ; and the sums 
placed at his di/^osol to facilitate the fugitives' departure 
from the territory, and to offer the first bread of exile to those 
who had the evening before been on the throne of France. 
He conjured him to yield himself up to his discretion and 
the magnanimity of the government, which was decided to 
prevent even at the cost of its own popularity, a crime, a 
subject of remorse, and a disgrace to tho republic. 

M. de Montalivet was touched by this loyalty and mag- 
nanimity of a government, which so well interpreted the 
minds of a great people ; but he knew nothing as yet, except 
the direction of the kin^s flight. 

This prince, upon quitting Paris, escorted by a regi- 
ment of ouirassiers, had stopped for some minutes at Saint 
Cloud, persuaded that the revolution had been suppressed 
by his abdication, and that his grandson already reigned in his 
stead. He had written to M. de Montalivet to send to him, 
at his oh&tean of En, the papers and articles which his har- 
ried departure had prevented him from taking from the 
Tnileries. From Saint Cloud he continued his route to the 
Oh&teau d’Eu, — the retreat which he had prepared for his old 
age, — the a^lum which he had destined for his widow, — the 
tomb which he had raised for his ashes, and for those of the 
children who had preceded him to the grave. 

The anxious affeotion of M. de Montalivet bad been unable to 
learn more respecting the lot of the king whose friend he was. 
He knew only that after a brief stay at Eu he had departed, 
disguised and unattended, in a carriage, by circuitous roa^ 
and that he was either actually emWked on the British 
Channel, or wandering along its coasts. He gave his promise 
to Lamartine to communicate to him any information which 
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xaiglvt leacb Mm. Lamartine letamed, eanscd a travelling- 
carriage to be prepared, and requested the oommissionors, 
warned by Mm, to be ready to sot out at the first signal, to 
proceed as the cortege of protection and respect, destined by 
the government to the royal exiles. One of the commis- 
sioners whom Lamartine had charged with this delicate and 
pious duty was the grandson of Lafayette. He considered 
that in case the king should have been reoogmzed and arrested 
at Honen, Havre, or any other town upon the coast, the 
name of Lafayette, dear to the revolntion and a pledge of 
respect fbr the Mng himself, would protect the royiti family, 
and assure the execution of the measures of personal invio- 
lability and becoming treatment taken for tbeir free depar- 
ture. The two other oommissioners designated were M. de 
Champeaux and M. d'Aigaud, partioular friends of Lamar- 
tine, and men of oonrago and intelligence, both with hearts 
devoted to their mismon, and initiated into the intentions with 
which this measure of safeiy was framed. 

The morrow was the day appointed by the government for 
the pioolamation, or rather the acekmation, of the republio 
on the Place de la Bastifle. For the people it was an empty 
ceremonial ; but for the government a twofold political 
measure : it wished, in the first place, to verify by an au- 
tbentio solemnity, the defeat of the partisans of the red flag, 
and of the republio of violence ; it wished, next, to review 
the national gnard of Paris, and to ascertain the oivio force 
whioh the weU-disposed citizens could supply it with, iu case 
of need, against sedition. It was problematioal whether the 
morah spirit of the national gnard of Paris, composed in a 
vast majority of the bourgeouie, would, after the downfall 
of the government, consider itself to have been vanquished 
with royalty. Would it abandon the streets to the armed 
combatants of the three days, who alone were armed; or 
would it rally round the republic, as it had rallied, dunug 
the straggle, round the revolution ? Would it assooiatB itself 
with tlie unanimity of the people, in one and the same ardent 
pursnit of order and of liberty? This the government wished 
to know ; this it wished especially to demonstrate, in order to 
produce an imposing effect upon agjtatois, by tbe harmoni- 
Qumess and magnitude of the manifestation. 

Tiift prudlamatioa and military display under tbe column of 
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July, Lad been fixed tbo evening before for two o’clock in the 
afternoon ; but while the different legions were taking their 
upon the boulevards, and the people were pouring 
lue Saint Antoine, and the quarters which discharge 
their currents into the Bastille, and the eortegs of the govern- 
ment was forming in the square, a new sedition, but a sedition 
of ideas rather than of anger, was murmuring loudly under 
the windows, and in the halls of the Hdtel de Yille. 

The terrorists, the communists, the demagogues, vanquished 
the evening before, seemed to have renounced fresh assaults 
for the moment. The energy of the good citizens, the 
wisdom of the mass of the people, had driven them back into 
the shade, and into inactivity ; and they had preserved of their 
repudiated bauner only the red cockades and ribbons, which 
they affected to wear still on their heads and in their ooats. 

There exists, however, in Paris, a moss of workmon, 
artists, and artisans, belonging to those employments in which 
the hand and mind arc most closoly connected ; printers, en- 
gravers, mechanidans, cabinet-makors, locksmiths, caipenters, 
and others, forming together a mass of about fifty thousand 
men. These artists, artisans, and workmen are, in general, 
horn, domiciliated, and established, or married, in Paris ; and 
they receive considerable salaries at those periods when in- 
dustry competes for their services. They have their moments 
of leisure, and they emplo;^' them, some in profligacy and 
debauchery, to an extent which their labour can never euffi- 
ciently gratify j the greater portion of them have them pro- 
fessional stumes, their reading, their courses of science, phi- 
losophy, and religion, by which their minds are sharpened for 
political or social controversies ; an inferior, but still an edu- 
cated stratum, under that great one of intelligence and letters 
which covers the moral soil of Fiance. 

These men form tlie 6lil6 of the portion of the people 
working by hand, and may he said to be confounded by 
information, monuera, and dress, with the classes who live by 
the liberal profesmons; at the root, on a par with those 
devoid of all property, Wt at the top, already on a level with 
the respectable citizens. They have among themselves, in their 
respective trades, their societies, unions, organizations for 
mutual assistance, orators, delegates, who obtain a hold upon 
their oonfidence, and who discuss their interests with the- 
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coatraAtota ; of suffident probity to detest blood, to sbrink 
with horror from pilla^ and to be repugnant to disorder . 
they are auJldenUy informed to be aoceasibla to sophistry, 
but not profound enough to put it to confusion and to repd it. 

It was among these men ^at the different Socialist sdiools, 
which had sprung up since 1830, at Paris, Lyons, Bouen, and 
in Germany, recruited the greatest number of their followers. 
The problem, up to the period without radical solution, of the 
inequality of human situations, extreme misery by the side 
of extreme wealth, scandalized them, as it has scandalized, and 
without effect, all the philosophers and religious men of all 
ages. They flattered themselves at having found a solution, 
some hy the imitation, with Fouirier, of the monastic system ; 
others by that of the brutal Indian system of castes, with 
Saint Simon others by the reli^ous united possession of land, 
with Pierre Leroux ; others by the suppression of the sign 
of riches in specie, with Proudhon; the great proportion, re- 
volting at the impossibility, violence, and chimerical projects 
of these schools, had imagined they had found a practical 
adjustment in the eystem, at first aght less unreasonable, and 
in appearance less Bubvetsive, of Louis Blanc. 

Tlus system, called hy the elastic name of assomation, and 
in fact applicable with advantage within certain limits, was 
genetically defined hy them as the organization of labour. 
Now, organization of labour thus conceived, being nothing 
hnt the enslavement of capital, and the sovereign and arbi- 
trary fixation of wages by the state, suppresses the free action 
of the proprietor, and the interest in his own labour on the part 
of the womnan; and, consequently, suppresses capital, wages, 
and labour at a single blow. It is the mammvm generalized, 
and bearing upon tiie entire industrial and territorial somety. 
It is making the state, God, and labour the slave ; it is the 
death-blow to all free dealing between man and man, 
under the pretence of destroying the abuses of competition. 
This party abolishes, purely and simply, the psseEsion and 
liberty of capital ■, that is to say, it indirectly abolishes pro- 
perty in the same way as ail the other schools of this nature ; 
and with property it would abolish society, the tie of family, 
and mau. This fast system, nevertheless, exposed with much 
faith, moderation, and eloquence by the young writer, had not 
oonyinced, hut dazzled a considerable number of these work- 
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men. Louis Blanc was their apostle ; they believed in him, 
if not as a discoverer, at least, as their master and ji^ide in 
the investigation of the industrial problem. Its £nal conse- 
quences did not strike them — Louis Blanc did not seem 
to avow them to himself ; for he destroyed when he thought 
he was simply ameliorating. 

The masses had been for several days worked upon by these 
shadowy ideas. They beheld their master at the gates of 
power in the post of secretary, and soon to be member of the 
government. They were perhaps instigated W the ambitious 
desires concealed under a popular name. They wished to 
profit by the breach opened by the revolution to every inno- 
vation, to launch their system upon the ropuhlic, and so to 
confound it from the first day with that itself, that the two 
would no longer admit of separation. 

They had been pouring armed since morning upon the 
square and into tho Hdtel do Ville. They had been sending 
deputations upon deputations to the members of the govern- 
ment to demand that Louis Blauo should be appointed minister 
of progress, and tho words “organization of labour" be in- 
stantly inserted in the programme of the promises guaranteed 
to the people. Louis Blanc himself strenuously advised his 
nomination to this vague and undefined oifice. He appeared 
to believe that this satisfaction to his name would of itself 
appease the multitude. 

The whole of the members of government energetically 
resisted, during five hours of agitation, the reiterated sum- 
monses of industrial Socialism under every form. By turns, 
Dupont do I’Eure, Arago, Goudehanx, and Marie harangued 
the delegates in unmeasured terms, but were unable to restrain 
the urgency of their solimtations. 

It was demonstrated to them, but to no purpose, that the 
hand of the republic, pressing thus upon capit^ would cause it 
instantly to vanish or bury itself; that all labour and ^ 
wages would disappear with it; that in matters of business 
liberty and security were the essence of all industry and com- 
merce ; that what they demanded would prove the suicide of 
the workmen. All onjections were stified by vociferations. 
A thousand forms of expression were attempted to find one 
which would satisfy them without binding the repubUc in an 
impracticable sophism. It was even proceeded to such a 
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length as to ■write the word organization of labour, defining 
the word inoffensirely and praotioally, and giving it tho sole 
sense which it could assume under the hand of tho legislator 
— that of an attentive superintendence of labour and aid 
to the labourers. A very large majority of the government 
refused to sign a word of doublo interpietation, and the work* 
men themselves would not accept it on these terms. 

The irritation, formidable at such a moment, increased. A 
final deputation filled the halls, and those composing it struck 
the coundl-table with their fists, or the haudles of their 
weapons. Lamartine, standing, in. the faces of the most 
animated delegates, spoko to ■Qiem in the name of his col- 
leagues with the resolution of men who are exposing their 
own lives for the protection of society. “ Citizens," said he, 
pointing to the square where their comrades, with lighted 
matches^ guarded four pieces of cannon posted at the gates, 

you should put me to the mouths of those oannons before 
m^ing me sign these two words associated together — ‘ orga- 
nization of labour.'" A murmur of astonishment and anger 
arose in the halls. The table only separated Lamartine and 
his oolleagues from the most incensed of the workmen. 

“ Sufifer me to speak reason to reasonable men," continued 
Lamartine. “ I am going to tell you why it is I ■will never 
sign the decree. My reasons are two, citizens. Tho first is, 
that I believe myself neither more nor less intdligent than any 
other man of my age and country, and that after twenty 
yean of reflections and studies upon the conditions of indostiM 
society, it has been found an impossibility for me to under- 
stand these Irwt) words united, one of which excludes the 
other. I ■will not sign what 1 cannot understand. 

“ The second is, that if we should promise to you the organ- 
ization of labour, we shonld promise what no human power 
could fulfil. I will not give my signature to engagements 
which 1 cannot perform to the people." 

These firm words, accompanied by the tone of conviction 
which inspired them, began to make the most intelligent and 
moderate workmen ^ect. Lamartine, opportunely profiting 
^ their softened di^oshions, invited them to a free and frank 
tiRHtsrion of the important question in agitation under the 
xiqmblfSm Institations. Me treated it in eEtenrioR, in detail^ 
nndwltih ptoofs. He demonstrated by the absurdity of the 
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consequences, the vanity and odiousness of the principle of the 
violation of the liberty of capital, in industry. He made the 
impracticability of their system palpable to these men, whoso 
fanaticism had been excited by a mere word. He laid that 
word bare before their eyes, and drew forth from it its nullity, 
its emptiness, and the min which would occur to all through 
the oppression of a few. 

“ You sea it," he added, “in demanding the absolute control 
of the state over capital and wages; it is annihilation of 
capital, viz. of the source of all labour, of which yon are made 
to dream. It is hunger and thimt; it is the miseiy and ema- 
ciation of yourselvos, of your wives and children, that you are 
demanding. Bnt we will be conrageous enough to refuse you 
these scourges, which yon mistake for i^itiea, and which as 
yet are only the representations of illusion and misery. No ; 
we will not he accomplices in the delirium of this fever which 
is being kindled in. the most inlorosting, because the most 
suffering, portion of tho people. We wifi refuse you that de- 
strnotion which you would forco from us. 

“ But perhaps you understand by the organization of labour, 
the eye and the hand of the republic opened incessantly to the 
condition of the workmen, to elevate, enlighten, and amelio- 
rate it, and to improve its moral tone ? ” (“ Yes, yes 1 " cried 
these men, already recovered from their chimerical visioos.) 
“ Do you understand by it institutions for professional ia- 
struction, apprentioeahip, assistance, intelleotual as weE cb 
material, to the workmen ? education gratuitously given to 
their children ? a regard to health in their labours ? aid to 
their sick and aged ? mutual assomations, &T0Qred by the 
state, to enable them to pass through the periods of involun- 
tary cessation of labour, and of crises like the present f Do 
you understand a more and more eqnitahle and Christian dis- 
tribution of taxation, which would deduct a part to rsHsve the 
undeserved miseries of the labouring classes as in England, and 
which would proportion the oLarges to the fortnuas?" “ Yo% 
yes,” replied delegates with enthnsia^, ‘^ that is all we 
require. We only justice and impartiality in the govern- 
ment, only guarantees against the st^ation of labour, and 
the destitution of our families. Our arms will suffice for the 
rest, and we will devote them again for our eountiy." 

“ Well 1 " rejoined Lamaitine, “ if such are your wishes, 
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ours are ilie same, and in a still greater degree ; for we are 
not of tbc number of those who impose limits to the progress 
of a divine moralitj in society, nor to tho duties of property 
and goreminent towards the indigent, men and citizons 
like ourselves. Our desire is, that this revolution he to 
their profit; that it should elevate them in the first place 
to poHtiral rights, and then to those of property acquired by 
labour. But we wish it to benefit some without injuring 
others; without throwing society into chaos, pillage, and 
oWmeras, which would overwhelm it in the ruin of aU, and of 
yourselves the first. Now, the organization of labour is, in 
our eyes, nothing but confiscation of capital, a robbery per- 
petrated upon wages, the annihilation of a port, and that the 
moat active, of property ; it is to impose impossibilities upon 
government, to create the immediate cessation of all labour, 
and tho starvation of the pauper and the proprietor at the 
same moment. Once more, 1 will never sign yonr own misery 
and your own condemnation;" and with his left hand he 
put away the paper on which tho proposal had been already 
written. The workmen applauded and mingled with the 
train which attended the government as it descended. 

A crowd innumerable attended the now power. The 
ministers, the generals remaining at Paris, the principal 
authorities, the mayors of Paris, encircled the members 
of government. Some battalions of national guards mixed 
with the armed people, opened the procession. It was a task 
of difficulty to penetrate the mnltitnde. The memhere of 
the government were on foot, attired simply as citizens, and 
distinguished only by tricolonred sashes. This simplicity, far 
£com hmniliating, added to the greatness of the republic. 
The people appeared to rejoice at seeing power descend 
again into their own bosom, disdain the pomp and external 
attractions of royalty, and only offer to their eyes a power of 
necessity and reason, personified by five or six men habited 
like themselves. The quays, the streets, the balconies, the 
windows, and the roofs were loaded witk spectators. The 
Bne Saint Antoine, at the part where it becomes wider, like 
the mouth of a river, on approaching the Bastille, was oh- 
etmoted by waves of people. Upon issuing from the H6tel de 
Till%some red fiags, and a great number of red ribbons upon 
emCsj still stcnck the eye. As the procession advanced 
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amidsi; the noise of acclamations, these flags were lowered vo- 
luntarily. The pavements were strewn with red cockades and 
ribbons, discarded by those who wore them, and thrown under 
the feet of the dictators. Incessant cries of “ Long live the 
provisional government !" were raised, and prolonged, mount- 
ing from story to story, and reverberating through every part 
of the building, 

Arago, his head uncovered, and his white hair exposed 
to the sun and wind, walked at the side of Lamartine. 
These were the two names that were shouted the most. 
That of Dupont do I'Eure seemed to inspire more venera- 
tion ; that of Ledru Rollin, more passion ; that of Louis 
Blanc, more of raro but rough fanaticism. Their couuto* 
nances breathed the hope and the serenity of a return of calm 
after a season of tempest. 

Tlie meiuhors of the government placed themselves at the 
foot of the column. T^ipont dc I’Enrc and Arago took the 
lead, and replied to the congratulations and spoeches. The 
Topublic was sanctioned by the unanimous acclamations of 
the people and the nationm guard. These were prolonged 
as by electrical consent along the line of the l^ions, from 
the bridge of Austeriitz to the Madeleine. The repub- 
lic, originating in n few, heensao the nsylmn of nil. Soovety, 
abandoned by monarchy, took refuge in liberty. There was 
no more a struggle of systems, — ^there was the harmony of 
reason. 

The review lasted four hours, the men marching in double 
quick time. A hundred and twenty thousand armed men, 
belonging to every profession and opinion, saluted the re- 
public, and raised their weapons to the sky to attest their 
readiness to defend order by defending the government. 

During this display, Lamartine kept himself constantly in 
the rear of the party. Having taken off his badge of office, he 
mingled with the crowd for the purpose of retiring, but being 
recognized, as on the evening b^orc, at the angle of the rue 
Saint Antoine, he was followed. The people of that quarter 
had beheld his conduct during the scenes oocasioned by the 
red flag. They had conceived for him that enthusiasm which 
energy, even when it resists them, excites in the multitude. 
An immense assemblage, forming at his steps, surrounded 
him and filled the Pmeo Boyale. Lamartine could onl}' 
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escape a popular triumpb, which would have agitated and 
disturbed Paris, by lunning for shelter into one of the houses 
in tho square, which was inhabited by Victor lingo. Tho 
genius possessing eternal popularity gave an asylum to the 
possessor of tho popularity of a day. While the crowd was 
knocking at the door, the porter enabled Lamaitiue to pass 
through the inner courts and over a wall into an unfrequented 
street. After covering his hico with Ms cloak, he ascended a 
hired cabriolet which happened to pass, and requested the 
driver to convey him by retired streets to Ms residence. 

He kept silence. The driver, seated by him, showed 
him the broken handle of Ms whip, and acquainted lum that 
it had occurred while oonveying, two evenings before, one of 
the fugitive ministers of royalty from Paris. Lamartine, silent, 
was struck with tho vioissitude of human fortune, by which, 
in the interval of two days, and in tho same carriage, one 
politician had escaped from pursuit, and another from triumph. 

Tho manifestation of force and concord wMoh the review 
of the armed people and the national guard had given in this 
unanimous and pacific proclamation of the republic, restored 
to Paris the security and order of a capiteil which hod not 
changed its government. 

The republic was proposed or accepted with the same 
unanimity in the departments. Thirty-six millions of souls 
changed their sovereignty without the loss of a lifo. Blood 
had flowed in Paris for or against reform ; not a drop was 
shed in Fiance for or against the republic; in some the 
voice of passion wMspered, “ The republic is your conquest 
in others, — “ the republic is your safety to Ml, — “ it is your 
necessity." 
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BOOK IX. 

ENTnuBlAB&i took possessioi]. of the 'whole mass oi tho 
people from the mo'ment when gororiiment stopped tho ejfa- 
sion of blood, extended protection to persons and property, 
ptocltumed the republic, and denounced the emblems of 
terror and anarchy. Ooncord once more animated the hearts 
of tlie citizens, and joy beamed on every conntenanco ; the 
fraternity of words was transformed into that of acts, and 
the revolution resembled a festi-val rather than a catastrophe. 

The measures of the government were seconded by the 
three most powerful of human passions — fear, hope, and 
enthusiasm. Fersons of wealth and those in easy oircum- 
otances, — tho bourgeoisie, landowners, manufacturers, mer- 
obonts, — ^liad naturally been apitrehousivo that tbo downfall of 
tho throne, and the word ropnblic, would give the signal for 
tho spoliations, massacres, and executions, tho remembrance 
of which had, during half a century, boon confounded with 
the image of republican institutions. All these classes were 
filled with astonishment, and their sympathies were aroused 
when they saw and heard programmes and decrees openly 
repudiating any analogy or connection between the two 
republics. Forgetting for a moment the advantages, tho 
monopolies, the public employments, the emoluments, and 
the favours they had lost by tlio dournfall of the royalty of 
July, they thought only of the safety vouched by the govem- 
meut for their titles and fortunes. Accordingly they rallied 
round the new government, and clung to it as the drowning 
mariner clings to the wreck. They flocked to the 116tel de 
Yille, offering their purses, their arms, their hearts, to aid 
the men who had t^en the helm in tho hope of saving 
society from destruction. They -willingly remgned them- 
selves to the republic, provided the republio should he the 
salvation of aU. 

The agricultural and manufacturing classes, who live by 
order, credit, commercial exchange, and industry, had felt 
the same fears, and shared the same sentiments. The poor 
and 'working classes, who have no capital hut their hands, no 
revenue but their earnings, no patrimony but their mo- 
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lality and economy, viewed with ontliusiaetio gratitude and 
hope a revolution which waa to raise them to the rank of 
citizens, and to restore to them their just share of social 
privileges and political sovereignty ; they felt that their fate 
was thenceforward in their own hands. The republic, by 
receiving into its councils representatives chosen by the lower 
orders, and in some instances chosen from among them, pro- 
mised an era of equality, justice, and prosperity, to immense 
mossos of the people, who had long been deprived of all 
participation in the laws. Neverthdess they did not ex- 
aggerate their grievances, their rights, nor their demands. 
They openly proclaimed respect for property, inviolability of 
capital, and fair adjustment of wages between the work- 
man and the master manufacturer, who proportions them in 
accordance with his own advantage. It may fairly be said, 
that society possessed a clear intelligence of its own interests. 
An incalculable amount of reason, information, moderate 
views, and religions feeling, had, daring the interval of 
half a century, penetrated through every pore into the bulk 
of the population. Not only were the people calm, resigned, 
and obedient to tbe voice of an unarmed government, but 
they armed themselves to defend that government. They 
readily allowed it time to work out its measures, and gave 
evidence of patience hy contenting themselves with half- 
wages from their masters, or with the remuneration of a 
small allowance of food in the national workshops opened by 
the tnairies of Paris. Some there were who disinterestedly 
refused to accept even this scanty stipend, to avoid augment- 
ing the burthens of the republic. Others went further still : 
having formed themselves into trade unions, under the sole 
impulse of patriotism, each union levied an assessment on 
itself, and hourly conveyed to the government this voluntary 
tax, collected from the retrenchment of bread, this tithe of 
hard labour. All this was done without parade, nobly and 
generously. Those who witnessed these acts will never 
despair of such a people. They axe the heart of the country ; 
and it is only necessary to touch that heart to draw forth 
treasures of msinteresteaness, resignation, and courage. Hope 
was their leading star. 

The oonrago with which some men, nninduenoed by ambi- 
tion, BhaardM their lives by heading the people at the H6tel 
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fie Ville, to repress anarchy, and to save at once tho revolu- 
tion and society, — ^the desperate and triumphant resistance 
Tvhioh those men opposed to the red flag, to ten-or, and to 
the wild excesses they had been ordered to commit, — all this 
Inspired sincere deference for them among the most rational 
of the popular parties. The dramatic scenes of the H6tel de 
Tille, of which a hundred thousand witnesses propagated 
exaggerated accounts through Paris and the departments, 
had proved that the nation was not headed merely by pup- 
pets of sedition, but by men capable of opposing and subduing 
demagogues. Those days, during which a few men fought 
unflinchingly against armed masses, hod inspired confidence, 
and imparted vast authority to the provisional government, 
whioh had consolidated its popularity by boldly risking it. 
At first tho provisional government was a mere shadow, but 
at the Ilfitel de Ville it became a power. Lamartine, whose 
name at the outset was tho least popular with the moss of tho 
Parisian populace, made a deep impression on the public 
mind both by Ms acts and by his words. His popularity, 
instead of wearing out, gamed growth by resistance, and 
it soon became a thing inviolable to the people, who were 
continually seeing and hearing him. Public favour, which 
smoothes down all difiSculrice, supported tho government 
through the dangers it encountered. Everything seemed to 
&11 back, as it were naturoUy, within the boundaries of law, 
reason, moderation, and order, impelled by that occult power 
which ndses up nations os soon as they fall. The organizing 
instinct of human aggregations, whioh materialists coll 
social habitude, which history calls civilization, and which 
philosophy calls by its true name, — the divine law of our 
nature, the finger of God, — was never more visible to the 
mind, and even to the eye of the religious man, than daring 
that crisis when a nation without a government was in itself 
its own ruler, its own strength, and its own law. 

But whilst tho old government was retiring from the land, 
and the new one inst^ing itself in the interior, all Europe 
seemed to look frowningly on the provisional goverumeat. 
It was now time to take this point into consideration. 
Hitherto the levolntion, the republic, the measures agoinst 
■oivil war, the acceptance of the new order of things by tho 
departments the navy, the arpiy, and by Algeria; — ^tho 
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difficulty of restoring order in Paris, supplying tlio onpitu) 
witli food, Bat niriiBliing worksliops, administering succour to 
three millions of starving people j — the organization of tlio 
ministry, the measures preparatory to the formation of the 
new national guard, which was to embrace all the domiciled 
portion of the population; — the whole net-work of the ad- 
ministration, which had to be caught up, and ^road over 
a territory containing so many millions of population ; — ^the 
treasury to he emptied and filled every day, the army to he 
completed, the frontiers covered, and the ports guarded, 
speeches to be delivered, counsels held, seditions attacks re- 
pelled at the H6tel de Villej — all these duties had absorbed 
the attention of the government by day and by night. 

It was not until the evening of the sixth day that Lamar- 
tine was enabled to quit the Ildtel de Yillc, and to take 
possession of the ofiice of the minister for foreign affairs. 
The minister of the interior, and the other ministers, who were 
alsomomboi'sof the provisional government, and werechai-ged 
with various details of administration, in addition to their 
own official duties, had, on tho evening of tho 24th, assumed 
the direction of their several departments. The office of 
Foreign Afiairs could, without iucouvenience, he left till France 
should recoTsr from the convulsion that had shaken her. 
The presence of the minister, in most continuous contact with 
the people, was more necessary imthe area of revolution than 
in the cabinet of his hotel. 

On the 27 th the minister ior foreign affairs appointed 
M. Bastide to the post of under-secretary of state in bis 
department. He begged M. Bastide to go, in his name, to 
order the evacuation of the hotel, which was occupied by 
combatants, and protected W a detachment of the first 
legion of national guards. The voluntary zeal of these citi- 
zens, and the spontaneous respect manimsted by the people 
for the mainsprings of national organization, subdued the 
indignation, which might otherwise have vented itself on the 
habitation of the fugitive minister. The hotel was taken 
possession of, but its interior was respected. Tho persons 
employed were not molested ; neither were the minister's 
cabinet and the archives touched. H. Bastide was a cool and 
rssolnte man; his name had been popularized by lepubli- 
edn opposition long maintained in the columns of tho Ne^ 
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tional. IIo liad a high oharaoter for integrity, and he well 
deserved it. The people knew M. Bastido ; out ho was un- 
known. to Lamartine prior to the Sdth of February. During 
the tumults of the drat night of the revolution, and the 
assaults of the second day, Lamartine had been struck with 
the good sense and firmness displayed by a man of tall 
stature, hard features, and soldler-hke bearing, who put him- 
self on duty. This man he thought would be an admirable 
auxiliary in a revolution which was destined, during .several 
months, to maintain a daily conflict with demagoguism, and 
whoso leaders were resolved to remain pure or to perish. lie 
also thought that the name of Bastide, a republican of old 
standing, would, by its authority in his party, cover the 
name of Lamartine, whoso republicanism, heretofore purely 
philosophic, might readily excite the suspicion of the multi- 
tude. Under the eyes of Bastidc no treason to the republic 
could ho apprehended. The minister might moderate the 
revolution in its relations with Europe, he could ropress 
war, save the blood of Franco and of mankind, without in- 
curring the charge of betraying the revolution. Bastido 
modosUy accepted a i)ost, which, in his own opinion, was 
above his powers ; as to ambition, be had none, save that of 
serving his cause, and of sacrificing to it his own welfare 
and lus life. The language, and the character of Bastide, 
impessed Lamartine with the idea that he had discovered 
the somewhat mutilated statue of incorruptibility in an age 
of intrigue, weakness, and corruption. 

Lamartine selected on the field of battle the chief of his 
private cabinet. This was Payer, who had not quitted the 
H6tel de Yille, the council-table, or the steps of Lamartine in 
the most critii^ moments since the evening of the 23td. He 
was young, active, honest, intrepid, and devoted. Lamar- 
tine made his selection, without knowing Payer otherwise 
than by sight ; bnt be did not repent his choice. In such 
a crisis of disorder hours count for year& A glance suffices 
to reveal an aptitude ; and when a man is chosen, there is 
rarely any mistake, because his character has developed itself 
in action. 

On entering the office of the ministor for foreign alTaiis, 
Lamartine found the hotel ocoupiod by detachments of no- 
tional giuirds and combatants. Bnstide liad established nrili- 
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taiy regalatioiiB ; and the place resemhled n fortress lathor 
than a ministerial office. Its occupants were bivouacking in 
the courts, in the antechambers, in the apartments, and on tbo 
staircases. 

The new minister was ushered into the cabinet and 
chamber so recently occupied by M. Guizot, whose shadow 
seemed still to be flitting from room to room. The chamber, 
tbe bed, the tables, strewed with papers, all remained just 
as they bad been left on tbe night of the 23rd, bearing 
evidence of the precipitate departure of the minister, who 
posidbly thought he was leaving his office for a brief interval ; 
but who left it never to return. A lady, a friend of tbe 
ox>miniater, accompanied Lamartine in his flrst inspection of 
the apartments. She solicited, in the name of the mother 
and children of the proscribed individual, his private papers, 
together with some objects dear to the ex-minister as a hus- 
band and a father, and also what little money he had left 
behind. Lamartine consigned, with respectful inviolability, 
these cherished relics to tlie lady who represented M. Guizot’s 
family ; and he then hastened to quit the chamber in which 
two governments had met and, as it were, taken each other 
by surprise, within the short space of a few hours. "With- 
out any feeling of hatred to the dethroned family, without 
animosity to an eminent mau, whose fall must have subdued 
enmity even, had any existed, Lamartine was deeply impressed 
with this melancholy evidence of political vicissitude and 
national versatility, — it was the eclipse of great fortune and 
high talent, — the desolation of a house whioJi only the day 
previonsly had been the scene of social happiness. He could 
not prevaffi on himself to take up his abode in the apartments 
which might bo said to have brought misfortune on their late 
occupants. He was not superstitionB, but he was sensitive ; 
he feared not the presages, hut the reoolleotions which every 
surrounding object retraced; he therefore ordered his bed 
to be prepared in one of the dark and empty rooms of the 
ground-floor, where he preferred to encamp himself rather 
than to take possession of a palace which had ruined its 
possessors. 

On examining the political documents left behind by the 
mimster of the monarchy, as they lay scattered on the 
vipnliiig-table in the cabinet, I^artine perceived on one of 
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them, his own name. Curiosity riveted his eyes to the 
paper. It •was a note made by Gnizot for his last speech in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and it contained these words : 
“ The more I listen to M. de Lamartine, the more I feel 
convinced that we can never come to an understanding." 
The torrent of revolutionary tumult interrupted the discus- 
sion and submerged the tribune before the reply could he 
given. A strange sport of chance threw this note of M. 
Guizot on the table, and placed it under the eyes of his suc- 
cessor. To Lamartine this incident was not a triumph. Ke 
ministerial post on which he had entered, or rather into 
which he had been driven by the revolutionary tide, he 
regarded not as an honour wrested from another, but as a 
labour, a duty devolving on himself. He spent a part of 
the night in reflecting on the attitude which tbo republic 
should he made to nssumo in the eyes of foreign nations. _ 

Tho republic, couMderod according to Lamartine’s view, 
was not the result of a mere chance convulsion of Franco 
and of the world j it was a revolutionary movement, irregular 
and abrupt in its form, but regular m its development of 
democracy. It was an onward step in tlie paths of philo- 
sophy and humanity ; a second and more fortunate attempt 
of a great nation to escape from the tutelage of dynasties, 
and to learn to govern itsedf. 

War, far from denoting hnman improvement, is wholesale 
massacre, which retards improvement, whilst it afflicts, de- 
cimates, and degrades society. Xations who sport with 
blood are instruments of destruction, and not instruments 
of life in the world. They grow into greatness, hut their 
growth is not in accordance with the designs of God, and 
they end by losing in a day of retributive justice all that they 
may have conquered in years of violence. Unlawful slay- 
ing is not less a crime in a nation than in an individual. 
Conquest and glory may impart a brilliant colouring to the 
crime, but they do not remove its guilt. Now every national 
crime is a false foundation, on which civilization, instead of 
standing, must sink. Taking tliis pliilosopbic, moral, and 
religious view (and the highest views are always most coweet 
in politics), Lamartine would not engage the new republic in 
war, either for an object or for a diversion ; a diversion of 
blood belongs only to tyranny or to Mocliiavellism. 
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In tho republican point of view, Lamartine was no less 
averse to war. lie knew too well tbe instability of the 
licoplc whose history he had written, not to he convinced 
that the republic, before time and good conduct should hare 
enabled it to take root, would perish, under tho first brilliant 
victory it might gain. A victorious general returning to 
Paris, escorted by the popularity of his name, and supported 
by tho attachment of a numerous army, would have no alter- 
native but to choose between ostracism and dictatorship. The 
former would be the disgrace of liberty ; the latter would be 
its death-blow. Finally, in the political and national point of 
view, Lamartine regarded offensivo war as being adverse to 
tlie institution of the republio itself and fatal to the nation. 

The situation of Europe at the time here in question may 
he thus described: tho treaties of 1615, which formed the 
basis of the European law of nations, had forced France to 
retrogrado within territorial boundaries too circumscribed for 
her prido and possibly for her activity. Those treaties, too, 
by restricting her diplomatio relations and depriving her of 
alliances, had rendered her distrustful and uneasy. The 
government of the restoration, which was imposed quite as 
much as it was accepted, might have renewed the lost 
alliances, and have created by land and by sea a French 
^stem, either by jmning Germany against Russia and 
England, or by coalescing with Russia against England and 
Austria. 

In the first case, France would have obtained accessions in 
Savoy, in Switzerland, and in the Prussian Rhenish pro- 
vinces, in return for concessions accorded to Austria in Italy, 
in the Lower Danube, and on the coast of the Adriatic. In 
the second case, France would have compressed Austria between 
herself and Russia. She might, wi&ont impediment, liave 
overrun Italy, repossessed herself of Belginm and the frontiers 
of the Rliine, and maintained her influence in Spain. Constan- 
tinople, the Black Sea, the Dardanelles, and the Adriatic, con- 
ceded to Russian ambition, would have secured these advan- 
tages. To France the Russian alliance is a natural claim : it 
is geographically determined ; it is the alliance of war for the 
future fortunes of two great races ; — ^it is the balance of peace 
by two great weights at the extremities of the continent, 
hd^ng the central part in check, or limiting the movements of 
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^England, as a salellito poirer, to tlic Atlaotio and to 
Tlio Tostoration, by its monarcliical and anti-i'fvolutionai’v 
nature, seemed to bold out pledges for both tliese alliances*: 
it had. sprung from the race of legitimate tings, — it claimed 
kindred with the thrones of Europe, and could not menace 
them, without destroying its own nature. 

The Orleans dynasty would fain have kept up these con-- 
ditions of moral security for the reigning houses, and it 
speedily sought to naturalize itself in the sovereign families. 
But it was marked by two stains which caused it to be 
shunned and feared j viz., a semblance of usurpation in Its 
accession to the throne, and a semi-revolutionary character in 
its popular election of 1 830. Itussia repelled its advances ; 
Austria exacted a high price for her tolerance ; Prussia kept 
watch upon it ; and England alone accepted it, but on con- 
ditions of subordinacy and an occasional humiliating partici- 
pation in British policy. The Orleans dynasty was odious to 
the revolution which it had cheated, suspected by the pcojdc, 
who despaired of deriving any good from it, and annoying to 
kings, who reproached it with the usurpation of a throne. 
Accordingly, it could maintain merely an isolated, personal, 
and temporary authority, concluding truces with every 
power, alliances with none. Even its fall, whilst it alanned 
the sovereigns of Europe, gave them a sort of secret satisfac- 
tion at variance with their interests, but in accordance with 
their nature. There was vengeance in the satisfaction felt by 
I the reigning bouses. The revolution of Eebruaxy was in tbelr 
eyes an expiation; their xmlicy sufiered, but their hearts 
rejoiced. 

Bnssia, having no contact with Erance, did not greatly 
conoern herself about a revolution in Paris. She was too 
well convinced of the physical impossibility of French inter- 
vention in Poland, so long at least as €krmany should not 
open the road, and become the auxiliary of Polish inde- 
pendence. 

Austria might, indeed, have taken the alarm; but the 
eminent man who for thirty-three years had ruled ilie Aus- 
trian monarchy— Prince Metternieh — had long maintained a 
servile poli^, which lulled all around him into a state of 
slumber, and allowed tho monarchical fatality to rule in his 
stead. He was a man of experience, but of worn-out powers, 
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-and ho had so often seen the fortnne of Austria decline and 
rise again, that he concerned himself but little about its 
changes. Consequently, Hungary, Croatia, Gallicia, Bohe- 
mia, and Italy, were rapidly br^ing into revolt under his 
rule, and the influence of the house of Austria was drawing 
to a close. The republic startled this apathy without rous- 
ing it. 

Prussia was the sensitive, living, and active point in that 
direction. On the Prussian cabinet England rested the lever 
of her continental diplomacy. It was also through the me- 
dium of the Prussian court that Bussian influence opemted 
in Germany ; but in the Prussian states, the mass of the 
people, annoyed by British ascendancy, humbled by Bussian 
omnipotence, fired by the ambition of governing Germany, 
and imbued with the liberal and constitutional ideas which 
came to them from their Bhenisli province, were all disposed 
to favour France. Many of their distinguished statesmen 
were induced to take the same views. They’ regarded the 
republic as the accession of a twofold destiny for Prussia;— it 
was the continental system in lieu of the military monarchy ; 
ascendancy over Austria, instead of a secondary part, little 
corresponung with Frnssian civilization and strong military 
power, The alarm which Prussia might naturally have felt 
for the security of her Bhonish provinces did not subdue her 
transports of national ambition. Even in the event of those 
provinces being reannexed to France, she flattered herself she 
might reap compensations in Germany, in Hanover, in Hol- 
stein, and elsewhere. 

liVith regard to England, she had at first been favourable 
to the Orleans dynasty, because that ill-seated dynasty pio- 
misod to keep Fiance long in a state of oscillation, and to 
protract in Europe a system of indecision and distrust which 
the British cabinet might easily turn to its own advantage. 
Bat the administration of M. Thiers in 1840, by the vain 
threat of disputing with England her natural route to India, 
and her necessary ascendancy in Egypt, had alienated Eng- 
land, irritated the national feeling of Wb nations, revived old 
prejudices, and stirred up old animosities, hitherto only par- 
tially extinguished. That administration had, it is true, prn- 
donuy shrunk from war at the last moment, and ended the 
quorted by the humiliating note of the 8th of October. Bat 
oistnist remained amidst reconciliation. 
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England had seen the king erect the fortifications of Paris, 
and encourage, by voice and gesture, the singing of the Mar- 
aeillaise, that tocsin, of extreme war. She therefore approx- 
imated more closely to Russia. The ministry of M. Guizot 
made every concession, with the view of regaining the confi- 
dence of England. That minister, who at first found favour 
in England, because he was formed on the model of a British 
statesman, and because he maintained with high dignity and 
talent the part of a Tory of the revolution, had also sunk in 
the estimation of the Englmh. 

lYhen ambassador in London, during the warlike adminis- 
tration of M. Thiers, M. Guizot stood in the eminently false 
position of a man wishing for peace, and yet threatening his 
friends with war in a bad cause. He was recalled to Fmnce 
by the king and by the Conservatives, for the purpose of re- 
pairing errors to which he bad Imcn a party, as member of the 
parliamentary coalition in Paris, and as the ambassador of 
M. Tiiiors in London. Ilia position, which had been false in 
France, was still more false in London. lie found it neces- 
sary at once to maintain and to repudiate to a certain length 
what ho had said in the tribune when in ojjposition, and what 
he had done in London as the agent of the administration of 
1840 j whilst at the same time he found it expedient to 
console, to flatter, and to pacify the Conservative party, of 
which he had once more become the leader. No human gonins 
can rise to the level of a false position, hi. Guizot, when 
giving full satisfaction to England on the Egyptian ques- 
tion, Was urged, by the desire of regaining a certain popu- 
larity in another war, to annoy England by a conflict of 
influence in Spain. By this means he also served or flattered 
the ianiily ambition of the king, to whom he held out the per- 
spective of winning in Madrid another crown for the house of 
Orleans. 

The impolitic marriage of the dnke de Montpensier with the 
sister of the queen of Spain, which was prepared os an intrigue, 
discovered all at once as a snare, and finally proclaimed as a 
victory, gave deep umbrage to England. The consequent 
coolness of the latter power prompted the cabinet of the 
Tnileries to cultivate more friendly relations with Austria, by 
consenting, in the affairs of Switzerland, to concessions adverse 
to the interests of France, to the independence of nations, and 
especially at variance with'the spirit of the revolution. The 
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niaiTiqige of the duke do Moatponsior with the Spanish princess 
must inevitably have led to a rupture with England, and to a 
war of succession, in which the treasure and tho blood of 
France would have been lavished in support of an interest 
purely dynastie. That marriage bore in itself the scods of 
destruction to tho policy and even to the throne of Louis 
Philippe, too obviously to escape diplomatic observation. On 
the day on which this pretended triumph of the Orleans dynasty 
was made public, Lamartine exclaimed in tbe presence of 
several political men : “ The house of Orleans will cease to 
reign in France by attempting to reign also in Spain. Be- 
fore two years are at an end, there will he a revolution in 
Paris!” 

England then, ns might naturally have been espected, 
helield without concern the downfall of a dynasty, which, 
after a long course of flattery, had threatened her in Egypt 
and deceived her in Spain. Tho republic was received witli- 
ont repugnance in Loudon. The statesmen of England were 
too impartial and shrewd, and too familiar with history, not to 
eomprohond that fifty years of revolution, of the experience of 
liberty, and of advancement in public intelligence, must create 
between the new republic and the republic of 1793 as wide a 
difference as that existing between reason and passion, or 
between an explosion and an institution. A nation like 
Prance brings forth in her revolution only what she has in her 
nature. The republic of the 23rd of February could be 
nothing else than the France of yesterday instmled in her 
Institutions of to-day. 

Now the question of peace or war for the republic turned 
wholly on the disposition of England. No coalition is piacti- 
cahlo unless fomented by England. As soon as the continent 
is armed, England holds it in her pay. Without the concur- 
rence of England, a continental war can only be partial ; and 
no merely partial war can be attended by results very injurious 
to France. Peace, therefore, was possible ; but to insure its 
certainty, two conditions were requisite ; viz., to respect Bel- 
gium, whose indopoudenoe was at once au English and a 
Pmssian interest ; and to respect Germany, whose violation 
by ns would have armed Austria, which was allied to Eng- 
wd and supported by Eussia. 

With regard to Spain, the downfall of the Orleans dynasty 
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broke up at once the rival pretcnsiona maintained by France 
and England on tlie other aide of the Pyrenees. 

As yet Italy had made no movement. She \yas merely 
beginning to demand from her princes the first degree of free- 
dom in constitutional institudons, and the first degree of Italic 
independence, by the fragments of nationality forming a fede- 
ration among tbemselvea 

But though it TTOS easy for statesmen to comprehend this 
situation of Europe, and this fortunate coincidence of the re- 
public vrith European circumstances, -which admitted the pos- 
sibility of maintaining peace on the continent ; yet it was not 
easy to convince the young and turbulent revolution that it 
must pracdse self-restraint, confine itself within its own in- 
terior, and from thence diffuse light over the horizon of foreign 
nations, -without trespassing on other states^ or seeking to 
kindle political agitation within them. The treades of 1816' 
weighed heavily on the memory of France. The disasters of 
1813, 1814, and 1816 were still felt as the remorse of glory 
in the hearts of the French people. France, so cssouti^ly a 
military nation, was not only weary of peace, bat she felt her- 
self humbled by it. The revolution seemed of itself to throw 
open the gates of war. The army yearned for war, the people 
invoked it) the superabundant idle and active population urged 
it, even the spirit of fraternity seemed to sanctify it for tbe 
deliverance of oppressed nations. Imprudent republicans, by 
iheir hatred of thrones, incited the desire for -war ; violent 
statesmen by words and gestures preached war to the inulti- 
tnde ; and finally, empirical statesmen regarded war as a 
lucky expedient for thinning the allied revolationory popu- 
lations of cities ; for creating n diverrion from international 
agitation, and for casting on the frontiers the brands of con- 
^gration, which would barn themselves out in the interior of 
France, if not scattered over the continent. Bevolutions^ 
observed these men, enduro hnt an hour ; they must be seized 
whilst they are burning ; when tbo flame is extingnisbed, the 
ambers are trampled under-foot. Insane revolntions, it is 
true, have but an hour's duration, replied the more sensible 
men of the party favourable to peace; bnt humane, moderate, 
and well-conridered revolutions have years and ages before 
them. They do not, in a fit of wild and fraqnentiy wicked 
energy, stake the fate of liberty and the progress of nations on 
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a cord ; tliey never play any bat a sure game, and they rely 
for their success on law and reason, on the justice of their cause, 
on nations, and on God. 

Lamartine was convinced of these truths. lie was more- 
over convinced that should France be the first to attach, the 
aggression would bo the pretext and the inevitable signal for 
an armed coalition, — a league of kings against the republic. 
He doubted not that the combined energy of France would 
long triumphantly resist such a coalition ; but history and com- 
mon sense assured him that the offensive war of one nation of 
Farope against all the rest, would end, sooner or later, in in- 
vasion, even though that nation should possess an army com- 
posed of the soldiers of Napoleon, with the head of Napoleon 
to direct tliem. The republic, by bringing about the invasion 
of France, would retard liberty during another half-century ; 
and it was this latter consideration which had most weight 
with him. Lamartine knew from history, os well as from the 
nature of things, that every war of a single nation against 
several is an extreme and desperate war ; that every extreme 
and desperate war requires, on the part of the nation maintain- 
ing it, efforts and resourcos as extreme and desperate as the 
war itself; that suoli efforts and resources can be employed 
only by a government which is itself also extreme and des- 
perate ; and that those resources are reckless taxation and 
bloodshed, forced loans, paper money, proscriptions, revolu- 
tionary tribunals, and scaffolds. To inaugurate the republic 
by a government of this description, would have been to 
inaugarate tyranny instead of liberty, crime instead of public 
virtue, the ruin of Fiance instead of her salvation, lamar- 
tine and his colleagues would soouei have forfeited tbeii beads 
to the revolution, than have sacrificed one drop of blood to it. 

Moreover, Lamartine had absolute faith in the power of 
honesty and justice in politi(Si. He was convinced of the 
fact that almost all wars are merely the expiation of acts of 
injustice committed by nations one against another. He felt 
assured that justice, and the respect manifested by the repub- 
lic to neighbouring states, would be two hosts of strength, 
more effectual for the defence of the French frontiers tean 
two millions of men ; and that they would propagate the de- 
mociatio idea more rapidly than fire and sword. France is 
beloved by foreign nations. The ebarm of her intelligence, 
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her high character, and her genias, is one great source ot her 
power in the world. France, though disarmed, would still be 
the admiration of the universe. To convert this prestige of 
love and admiration for France into the fear and horror of her 
arms, would have been to lower the character of the nation. 
The fear which she might momentarily inspire would hut iU 
atone for the loss of that power of sympathy with which God 
has armed her. 

The same might he said of the democratic principle now 
about to make a new trial of the force of moral contagion on 
the minds of nations. Lamartine clearly foresaw, that, if 
French democracy became aggressive, — ^if, at the outset, it 
were sullied hy the spirit of conquest, or blended with 
national ambition, it would repel instead of attracting. The 
principle of nationality is in the minds of men paramount to 
the principle of internal liberty. Father than lose their name 
and their soil, nations will consent to forfeit their liberal in- 
stitutions. They would rally against Franco the moment that 
sovereigns could show that a French bayonet had unlawfully 
encroached on their territories. Besides, what was the nature 
of the revolution of February f — ^wna it a territorial revolution, 
or a revolution of ideas ? It was evidently a revolution of 
ideas, — a question of internal government. To change it into 
a territorial, a military, or an invading revolution, would have 
been to enfeeble its very principle, to transform its nature, 
and to betray it. A hundred leagues of territory would not 
have enlarged it by a single idea. It was therefore necessary 
to declare it to be fratemm, and not offensive to other nations, 
whether the governments of those nations might be despotic, 
monarchical, mixed, or republican. 

But these ideas would have been too philosophic to pene- 
trate the masses which had then risen up full of impatience to 
overrun Europe, had they been proclaimed only by a minister 
for foreign afiBiirs, and by a government Fortunately, they^ 
were seconded hy Induentiol men of all philosophic parties ; 
even by the Socialists themselves, who, as history is iMund in 
justice to ^mit, at that time honestly and powerfully sup- 
ported the principles of fraternity and peace. Tlie labouring 
classes, themselves predisposed to war by their ardour and 
courage, wore, by the doctriues and theories of the SocialUUi, 
restored to the intelligence and morality of peace. Tlie idea 

T 
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of the oiganizaiion of labour annihilated the idea of war in 
Hie manses of the population. Socialism stifled the spirit of 
tonquest, and the people understood reason. 

Before submitting these thoughts to the provisional govern- 
ment, Lamartine wrote to all the diplomatio agents a short 
and vague letter, directing tliem to notify the accession of the 
Prenoh republic to their respective courts. 

“The republic,” said be, in this letter, “has not changed 
the position of France in Europe ; and is ready to renew re- 
lations with other countries.” 

The avowal tUns made in tliis first communication was 
thrown out as a hint, with the view of assnring foreign govern- 
ments and nations of the civilized character with which the 
republic intended to stomp its foreign policy. Lamartino 
assembled together all the individuals holding employments in 
the office of Foroign Affairs. “ Set your minds at rest,” said 
he to thorn ,* “ I represent a revolution, hut it is a paternal 
revolution j those among you who are willing to serve the 
republic with fldelity will he retained in their &Dctiona The 
country has not disappeared with royalty. Diplomatists are 
like soldierej the flag is their rallymg-point, and their un- 
alterable duty is to defend and maintain the greatness of tho 
nation in foreign parts.” 

However, a xevoluHon at the moment of its consummation 
cannot confide its secrets and intrust its salvation to those who 
only the day before dreaded and opposed it. This wodd be 
to betray itself. Lamartine would not break up the raachi- 
bery or dismiss the persons engaged in tho central office of 
Foreign Affairs, which time had organized, and whidh numbered 
in its employment several trustworthy men distinguished for 
specM talent and experience. He left these men at their posts, 
either unemployed or occupied only in business of mere for- 
^niality. He drew into hie own cabinet and into his own em- 
ployment all the talent, all the secrecy, and all the discretion 
of tho diplomacy of the republic. 

But persons who wore the more patriotic in heart, in propor- 
tion as their minds had been more or less exclusively directed 
to the permanent interests of the country, were not backward in 
adhering with all the force of their patriotism to the republic^ 
ttt the representation at onco of order and of France. Even 
those who had retired voluntarily, from scruples of honour 
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(for example, tlie director of tlie xmlitical department, M. Do- 
sages, a man of lirst-rate merit^ gave the gorenimeut the 
heneflt of the experience and intelligence they possoaserl. MM. 
de Viel Castcl, Brennief, Cintra, and Lesseps remained at the 
head of their several departments of the i'oroign Office. They 
rendered indefatigable service to the republic in that long 
tumult of events and assaults, during which the minister’s 
hotel was at once a council and a camp. 

Lamartine, on the other hand, auccossively recalled 60m 
abroad all the ambassador!,, and nearly all the ministers 
plenipotentiary. Their presence in the different courts was 
objectionable on two grounds. As yet the republic was not 
adknowledged, and there seemed reason to fear tlmt the resi- 
dence of the French envoys at courts, cither undecided or 
hostile, might give occasion to collisions unfavourable to the 
establishment of new relations. Moreover, those amba-Msadors 
were, for the most part, political men •, some had been minis- 
ters, and were personally attached by sentiments and sympa- 
thies to the fallen royal family. To intrust to these persons 
the negotiations of the rexiubUc, while she was yet struggling 
against royalty, would have been to incur the risk of disservice. 
The minister therefore sent, in lieu of those official individuals, 
certain secret or confidential agents, selected from among men 
of lepuhlican opinions, or those not prepossessed in favour of 
the fugitive dynasty. To each he gave verbal instruotions 
suited to the countries to which they were respectively sent. 
These instmetions were summed up in the following words;— 
" Observe and inquire, and in your conversations with sove- 
reigns, ministers, and people, give its true character to the 
new republic, viz., paoi& if it be understood, tenible if it be 
provoked.” 

He, moreover, confided to each of his agents in foreign 
countries the plan of diplomacy he proposed to follow, so that 
each envoy, notwithstanding the necessary vaguenm of his 
instructions, and tho uncertain and sudden occurrences inoi-' 
dental to hia mission, should be initiated beforehand in the 
foreign policy of the republic, so that ho might frame all his 
words and acts in accordance with the gener^ plan. 

To await with dignity the deoision of England, to conci- 
liate Prussia, to keex> watch on Bussia, to soothe Germany, 
to elude Austria, to .‘•mile on Italy, but without oxciting her, 
T 2 
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to encourage Turkey, to leave Spain to herself, to deceive no 
one by vain fears or hopes, to be cautious not to drop a 
rangle word •which it might be necessary one day or other to 
retract, to make republican probity the soul of a diplomacy 
devoid alike of ambition and 'weakness, — such were the oon- 
fidential instructions given to the foreign envoys. Whatever 
might be the turn of events, it was the desire of Lamartine 
that the republic should stand tight everywhere. 

He held the same language to the ambassadors, ministers, 
and chargds d’afiaires, who, in Paris, represented the different 
foreign courts. The rapidity of the revolution, the enthu- 
siasm .with which it had been unanimously accepted through- 
out Prance, without a single protest against such a demo- 
cracy; the magnanimity of the people, intrepid in action, 
moderate, merciful, and cordial after the •victory ; the speotaole 
of the capital, whore seven men ruled thirty-six millions of 
citizens by the mere power of speech j the abolition of the 
punishment of death ; the repudiation of the spirit of war ; 
the voluntary restoration of order in the streets; the in- 
violability of religious toleration j the respect for foreigners ; 
the adhesions and deputations from departments, communes, 
and from foreign nations, pouring into the lldtel de YiHe, 
like continuous explosions of popular intelligence; the 
firm but respectful tone maintained to foreign nations and 
governments ; the speeches of Lamartine and his colleagues, 
in answer to the foreign deputations; — all these prodigies 
made a deep and happy impression on the eyes and minds of 
the amhassadois. Enthusiasm for France pervaded even the 
enemies of the republic. 

The members of the diplomatic body, without having yet 
acknowledged the new government, held official interviews 
•with the minister for foreign afiairs. The feelings of umbrage 
which their courts might have conceived were di^elled in 
these unreserved communications between men all alike 
desirous of averting human misery, and sparing the effusion 
of blood. How fortunate for mankind was this pre-exist- 
ing concert of good intention, intelligence, and wisdom, be- 
tween the provisional government and the representatives of 
Europe then in Paris. Lord Normanhy, the English ambas- 
uader; Baron You Amim, tlie Prussian minister; M. de 
Kisselef, the Eussiau minister ; M. d’Apponi, the Austrian 
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luinistcr ; M. de Briguole, ttG Saidinian niiuistei ; the Prince 
de Ligne, the minister from Belgium; the Pope’s nuncio, 
together with all the principal members of the diplomatic 
body in Paris at that juncture, were luckily men of en- 
larged intelligence, and friends to peace. The characters of 
statesmen may exercise as great an influence over events 
as their opinions. Their characters are the commeutaries of 
their instructions ; they may predispose their courts to justice 
and to peace. 

Friendly relations quietly hut speedily established them- 
selves between the cabinet of Paris and the foreign cabinets. 

The first indication of the wish to establish pacific rela- 
tions with the new French government was an observation 
dropped by the duke of 'Wellington to Lamartine, in answer 
to an indirect overture verbally made by the latter through 
the medium of a nephew of the dnko. To this observation 
Lamartine returned a written reply, oxj)tes8ivo of the high 
gratification he felt at hearing words of peace from the lips 
of tho man of war. The first impression of England, de- 
clared by her first citizen, was au augury which held out 
hope to the world. When Franco and England agree to- 
gether to secure tho peace of Europe, no power can with 
impunity disturb it. 

France had made the movement. On France nil eyes were 
fixed ; it was for France to speak first. Europe, as well as 
France herself, anxiouriy awaited the first declaration of the 
republic to the world. To defer this declaration for a few 
days was alike prudent and dignified. It did not become the 
lepublio to rush forward to embrace peace like a timid power, 
fearful of war. It was for the republic to avow peace to be 
possible, but not to implore it as a necessity ; and before 
giving utterance to the dogmas of peace, it was necessary for 
the republic to assure herself that those dogmas would not be 
insultingly disclaimed by other powers. The republic might 
have incurred the risk of seeing a misinterpretation given to 
her advances in fiivour of the pacific principle ; — instead of 
well-merited sympathy, she might have received challenges, 
which must have been overlooked or resented. These reasons 
determined Laniao’tine not to he precipitate. In those brief 
nocturnal intervals, during which he could escape from tho 
tumult of popular a-<semhliig(«, he employed himself in draw- 



ing up the manifesto of the republic. On the Cth of Marcli 
he submitted it to the cnnsldemtion of his colleagues, the 
ministers, and a feir distingnished political men of repub- 
lican opinions, who were that day present at the deliberation. 

It was a solemn conference. Seven men, who a few days 
previously had emerged from a political storm, held in their 
hands the decision of peaeo or war. With a single word they 
could set principles and men throughout the world in deadly 
contention ; or dispel the clouds which overhung the horizon 
of the globe. Lamartine had determined to make the decla- 
ration of peace the absolute coudition of his presence in the 
goTomment. On this point, the majority of his colleagues, 
as well as the ministers, were uot less decided than he was. 
The manifesto, in its prinmple, created no dissent. The doli- 
horative parties concurred without any preconcerted under- 
standing. The only difference of opinion turned on certain 
expressions, which were discussed and modified; hut there 
was an obnost unanimous accordance as to the manner in 
which the republic should declare its understanding of the 
treaties of ISIS. Louis Blanc himself hailed with applause 
the ffaternal era which, this manifesto would open to man- 
kind. Those parties who were secretly dissatisfied with the 
paoifio resolution of the government, felt so assured that these 
words were merely words scattered to the winds, and that the 
French people would speedily, of their own will, invade the 
continent, that they did not think it worth while to dispute 
the manifesto. Belgian, Crerman, and Polish clubs continued 
to hold their meetings, headed hy secret conspirators, and 
the armed propaganda partj was preparing to tear up the 
page of national philosophy to make cartridges for the musket 
of invasion. 

On the following day this manifesto appeared : — 
MAHIFESTO TO EUROPE. 

"You know the events of Paris' — the victory of the 
people; their heroism, moderation, and tranquillity; the 
re-ostahlishment of order, by the co-operation of the citizens 
at largo, as if, during this intoiTegnnm of the visible powers, 
public reason was, of itself alone, the government of France. 

" The French revolution has thus outored upon its definitive 
period. Fiance is a republic. The French republic does not 
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require to bo acknoTvledged in order to exist. It is Lasetl 
alike on natural and national law. It is the will ef a great 
people, who demand tlie pri^dlege only for themselves. But 
the French republic, being desirous of entering into the family 
of established governments, as a regular power, and not as a 
phenomenon destructive of European order, it is expedient 
that you should promptly make known to the government to 
which yon are accredited, the principles and tendencies which 
■will henceforth guide the foreign policy of the French govern- 
ment. 

“ The proolamation of the French republic is not an act of 
aggression against any form of government in the world. Forma 
of govornment have divorsitics as legitimate as the diversities of 
charaoter,— of geographical situation, — of intellectual, moral, 
and material development among nations. Nations, like indivi- 
duals, have differont ages ; and the principles which rule them 
have successive phases. The monarchical, the aristocratic, the 
constitutional, and the republican forms of government, are tlie 
expression of the diflerent degrees of maturity in the genius of 
nations. They require more liberty in proportion as they fed 
themselves capable of beaiang more. They require greater 
equality and democracy in proportion os they are inspired with 
a greater share of justice and love for the people over whom 
they rule. It is merely a question of time. A nation ruins 
itself by anticipating the hour of that maturity ; as it dis- 
honours itself by allowing it to pass away without seizing iL 
Monarchy and republicanism ore not, in the eyes of wise 
statesmen, absolute principles, anayed in deadly conflict 
against each other ; they are facts which contrast one with 
another, and whioh may exist faco to face by mutually under- 
standing and lespeoting each other. 

“ War, therefore, is not now the principle of the French 
republic, as it was the fatal and glorious uecesrity of tiia 
republic of 1792. ITolf a century separates 1792 from 1848. 
To return, after the lapse of hall a century, to the principle 
of 1792, or to the principle of conquest pursued during 
the empire, would not he to advance, but to retrograde. 
The revolution of yesterday is a step forward, not baclfsfard. 
The world and ourselves are desirious of advancing to fra- 
ternity and peace. 

“ If the situation of the French republic in 1792 explained 
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tlie nccesBiiy of war, the ^Serences existing between that 
jteriod of oni history and the present time explain the neces- 
sity of peace. Endeavour to understand these differences, 
and to make them understood by those around you. 

In 1792 the nation was not united. It may be said that 
two nations existed on the same soil. A terrible conflict was 
kept up between the classes who were deprived of their 
privileges and the classes who had jnst conquered equality 
and liberty. The dispossessed classes coalesced with captive 
royalty and jealous foreign powers, to dispute with France 
the right of her revolution, and by invasion to force back 
upon her monarchy, aristocracy, and theocracy. At the 
present time, there are no distinct and unequal classes. Liberty 
has enfranchised all. Equality in the eye of the Ihw has 
levelled all ; fiatemity, of which we proclaim tho application, 
and of which the National Assembly will organize the bless- 
ings, will unite all. There is not a single citizen in France, 
whatsoever may he his opinion, who does not rally round the 
principle of the country before every other consideration, and 
by that very unity Franco is rendered invulnerable to the at- 
tempts and to the alarms of invasion. 

“ In 1792 it was not the whole body of the people who 
made themselves masters of the government; it was the 
middle class alone that wished to exercise liberty, and to 
enjoy it. The triumph of the middle class was therefore 
selfish, like the triumph of every oligarchy. The middle 
class wished to secure to itself alone the privileges acquired 
by all. Accordingly it was found necessary to create a 
powerful diversion against the advent of popular supremacy, 
by urging tbe people to tbe field of battle, and thereby pre- 
venting them from taking part in their own government. 
This diversion was war. War was the ardent wish of the 
monarchists and the Girondios; but it was not desired by 
the more enlightened democrats, who, like ourselves, were 
anxious for the sincere, complete, and regular reign of the 
people themselves ; comprising under that denomination all 
classe;^ without exclusion or preference, which compose the 
nation. 

“ In 1792 the people were made the instruments of the re- 
volution, but they were not its objects. The present revolution 
has been achieved by them and for them. The people and the 
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revolution ore one and the same. On entering upon the 
revolution, the people brought vvith them their now wants of 
labour, industry, instruction, agriculturo, commereo, nioiality, 
welfare, property, cheap living, navigation, and civilization. 
All these are wants of peace. The people and peace are but 
one word. 

“ In 1792 the ideas of France and Europe woto not pre- 
pared to conceive and to accept the great harmony of nations 
among themselves for the benefit of the human race. The 
views of the century, thhn drawing to its close, were confined 
to the heads of a few philosophers. But at the present day 
philosophy is popular. Fifty years of the freedom of thought, 
^eech, and writing, have produced their results. Books, 
journals, and tribunes, have accomplished the apostolic mis- 
sion of European intelligence. Beason, dawning everywhere 
over the frontiers of nations, has given birth to that great 
intellectual nationality, which will be the achievement of the 
French revolution, and the constitution of international fra- 
ternity throughout the globe. 

“ Finally, in 1792, liberty was a novelty, equality a scan- 
dal, and the republic a problem. The very name of people, 
only just then revived by Fenelon, Montesquieu, and Rous- 
seau, had been so far forgotten, buried, profaned by old feudal, 
dynastic, and sacerdotal traditions, that even the most lawful 
intervention of the people in their own affairs appeared a 
monstrosity in the eyes of statesmen of the old school. 
Democracy at once spread terror among thrones, and shook 
the foundation of society. But now, on the contrary, both 
kings and people are accustomed to the name, to the foimis, 
and to the regular agitations of that freedom which exists in 
various degrees in dmost all states, oven those subject to 
monarcbical rule. They will become accustomed to repub- 
licanism, which is public liberty in its most perfect form, 
among the more mature nations. They will acknowledge 
that there is a conservative freedom ; — ^thoy will acknowledge 
that there may exist in a republic, not only greater order, 
hut that there may even be a more genuine order in the 
government of all for the sake of all, than in the government 
of the few for the aalce of the few. 

“ But independently of these disiutercsted considerations, 
interest alone for the consolidation and duration of the 





repnUlo would inspire iLo staiosmeu of Prance with a desire 
for peace. It ia not the country, but liberty, which is 
exposed to the greatest danger in time of war. War is 
almost invariably a diotatorabip. Soldiers aio regardless of 
civil inbtitutions and laws. Storms tempt ambition ; glory 
dazzles patriotism. The prestige of a victorious name veik 
the design against national sovereignty. The republio doubt- 
less desires glory, but she dedres it for herself, and not for 
CsBsars and Napoleons. 

“ Bnt let no misapprehension exist. These ideas, which 
the provisional government oharges you to convey to the 
powers as the pledge of European security, must not be 
understood as suing for pardon to the republic for having 
presumed to rise into hoing ; — still less must they be regarded 
as hmnhly soliciting that a great right and a great people 
may hold their place in Europe. Thoy have a more noble 
object in view, which is to mnhe sovereigns and people 
reflect, and to prevent them from being deceived respecting 
the character of our revolution ; to place the event in ite true 
light, and in its proper character ; finally, to give pledges to 
humanity before giving them to our lights and our honour, 
sliouhl they he disavowed or menaced. 

“ The French republio, therefore, will not commence war 
against any state j it is unnecessary to add, that it will 
accept war should conditions Incompatible with peace be offered 
to the French people. The conviction of the men who 
govern France at the present moment is this ; — ^it will be 
fortunate for France should war he declared against her, and 
diould she be thus constrained to augment her power and her 
glory, in spite of her moderation ; but terrible will be the 
responsibility to France should the lepnblic itself declare war 
without being provoked thereto] ^ the first case, the 
nrartial genius of France, her impatience for action, her 
strength acoumulated during many years of peace, would 
render her invinoible on her own territory, and perhaps 
redoubtable beyond her frontiers: in the second case she 
would turn to her own disadwintago the recollections of her 
former con q^nests, which give umbrage to the national feelings 
of other countries ; and she would compromise her first and 
most nniversal aUianoe, the good-will of nations and tbo 
of dvilizatiou. 
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According to these principles, Sir, which are the prin- 
ciples coolly and deliboiately adopted by France, and which 
she avows without fear and without defiance, to her fricndH 
and to her enemies you will impress upon your mind the 
following declarations. 

“ The treaties of 1815 have no longer any lawful existence 
in the eyes of the French republic ; nevertheless, the terri- 
torial limits circumscribed by those treaties are &cts which 
the republic admits as a basis, and as a starting-point, in her 
relations with foreign nations. 

“But if the treaties of 1815 have no existence save as 
facts to he modified by common consent, and if the tepuhlio 
openly declares that her right and mission are to arrive i-egu- 
larly and pacifically at those modifications, — ^tho good sense, 
the moderation, the conscience, the prudence of the republic 
exist, and they afibrd to Europe a surer and more honourable 
guarantee than the words of those treaties, which have so 
frequently been violated or modified by Europe itself. 

“ Endeavour, Sir, to make this emancipation of the ropuh- 
lio from tho treaties of ISIS, understood and. honestly 
admitted, and to show that such an admission is in no 
way irreconcilable with the repose of Europe. 

"Thus we declaro without reserve, that if the hour 
for the reconstruction of any of the oppressed nations of 
Europe, or other parts of the world, should seem to have 
arrived, according to the decrees of Providence ; if Switzer- 
land, our faithful ally from the time of Francis I., should 
be restrained or menaced in the progressive movement she is 
cariying out, and which will impart new strength to the 
fasces of demociatioal governments; if the independent states 
of Italy should be invaded ; if limits or obstacles should be 
opposed to their internal changes ; if there should be any 
armed interference with their right of allying themselves 
together for the purpose of consolidating an Italian nation, — 
the French republic would ttiink itself enritled to take up 
arms in defence of those lawful movements for the imjwovo- 
ment and the nationality of states. 

“ The republic, as you perceive, Las passed over at one step 
tho era of proscriptions and dictatorship. It is determined 
never to veil liberty at home ; and it is equally determined 
never to veil its dcmociaticul principle abiuad. It will not 
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uuiTcr anything to intervene between the peaceful dawn of 
its own liberty and the eyes of nations. It proclaims 
itself the intellectiial and cordial ally of popular rights and 
progress, and of every legitimate development of institutions 
among nations who may be dcsii'ous of maintaining the samo 
principles as her own. It will not pursue secret or incen- 
diary propagandiam among neighbouring states. It is aware 
that there is no real i liberty for nations except that which 
springs from themselves, and takes its birth on their own 
soil. But by the light of its intelligence, and the spectacle 
of order and peace which it hopes to present to the world, 
the republic will exercise the only honourable proselytiam, 
the proselytism of esteem and sympathy. This is not war, 
it is nature ; it is not the agitation of Euro;^e, it is the life of 
nations ; it is not kindling a conflagration in the world, it is 
shining in our own place on the horizon of nations, and at 
once to anticipate and to direct them. 

“We wish, for the sake of humanity, that peace maybe 
preserved ; wo also expect that it will. A question of war 
was agitated a year ago between France and England j that 
question was not agitated by republican France, bat by the 
dynasty. The dynasty has earned away with it that danger 
of ivar which it created for Europe by the exclusively per- 
sonal ambition of its family alliancos in Spain. That domestic 
policy of the fallen dynasty, which for the space of seventeen 
years has been a dead weight on our national dignity, has 
also, by its pretensions to a crown in Madrid, operated as an 
obstacle to our liberal alliances, and to peace. The republic 
has no ambition ; the republic has no nepotism, and it inherits 
no family pretensiuns. Let Spain govern herself ; let Spain 
be independent and free. For the consolidation of this natural 
alliance, France relies more on conformity of principles than 
on the snccessiuns of the bouse of Bourbon. 

“ Such, Sir, is the spirit of the councils of the republic ; such 
will invariably be the character of the frank, firm, and mode- 
rate policy which you will Imve to represent. 

“ The republic pronounced at its birth, and in the midst of 
a conflict not provoked by the people, three words, which 
have revealed its soul, and which will call down on its cradle 
the blessing of God and man : — liberty, equality, fraternity. 
It gave on the following day, in the abolition of the punish- 
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ment of dcatli for political ofienees, the true commentary on 
those three words, as far as regards the domestic policy of 
France j it is for you to give them their true commentary 
abroad. The meaning of theso three words, as applied to our 
foreign policy, is this:— the emancipation of France from 
the chains which have fettered her principles and her dig- 
nity; her reinstatement in the rank she is entitled to 
occupy among the great powers of Europe; in short, the 
declaration of alliance and friendship to all nations. If 
France he conscious of the part she has to perform in the 
liberal and dvilizing mission of the age, there is not one of 
those words which signifies lear. If Europe be prudent and 
just, there is not one of those words which does not signify 

“Lamautine.” 

This manifesto was received throughout France with ap- 
plause, and throughout Europe with respect. It gave to the- 
republic its attitude, to demociTicy its existence, to war its 
significance, if it were to break out, and to peace its dignity, if 
it were to be maintained. It rendered domoomey a divers© 
but integral part of the European system : so that, without 
violently menacing governments founded on another principle, 
it would successively rally round the French principle the 
nations which attained difierent degrees of liberty. It was the 
reason of revolution expressing itself in the face of the world, 
instead of its fury making Eniope tremble, as in 1793. The 
manifesto did not admit a single ground of war beyond the limits 
prescribed by the law of nations. It repudiated several grounds 
of war ; above all it repudiated ambition and conquest. 

The efiTect winch Lamariune had anticipated from this 
declaration, and the results he had promised to the govern- 
ment, speedily became manifest throughout Europe. We 
shall presently take a review of them. 

But this diplomatic attitude of the government entailed the 
necessity of an armed attitude capable of meeting the dontin- 

f encies that might arise. The minister for foreign afiairs 
emauded armaments of security commensurate with possible 
danger, or with the precaution which the state of things ren- 
dered advisable. 

Spain had not yet explained her intentions. Secret intelli- 
gence revealed dispositions of no very friendly character nt 
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Madrid. Theie were rumours of tlie as^mbling of troops on 
the other side of the Pyronoes, aud in near proximity to the 
French frontier. The recent mairiage of the duke de Mont- 
pensier with the sister of the queen of Spain, had necessarily 
established between the proscribed dynasty of France and the 
Spanish government, sentiments of unity and friendship which 
might leSi to hostility to France. It was announced that the 
princes of the house of Orleans were about to seek an asylum 
in Spain, where their pi-esence might denote vagno ideas 
of restoration by armed force. The minister required that 
an army of observation, comprising from fifteen to twenty 
thonsand men, should be forthwith sent to the Pyrenees. This 
measure was decreed. 

Italy, already agitated to her furthest extremities by the 
revolution of Naples, which preceded the revolution of Paris, 
seemed likely to be shaken by tho rebound of the i-epuhlic. 
The Pope by his words and acts had roused the spirit of inde- 
pendence, and a feeling of hatred to Austria. That well- 
intentioned, but rash and timid pontiff already began to 
experience the diflSculty of repressing tho movement to which 
he had given tho impulse. He bad wished merely to restore 
vital warmth to the benumbed body of central Italy: he 
kindled the spark, aud the whirlwind stirred up by the events 
of Paris, fanned it into a flame. 

Tuscany could not, in the nature of things, escape the in- 
fluence of this agitation. Though in the enjoyment of free- 
dom and happiness under the municipal and paternal govern- 
ment of the descendant of Leopold, yet she wished to establish 
her freedom on the security of law, to establish her habits of 
liberty on the basis of institutions. 

’Venice and Genoa thrilled at the name of the republic, 
which conjured up recollections of their former gloiy. 

Finally Piedmont, the only military power of Italy, had 
long previously been prepared for war. Its king, in his 
schemes of ambition, had dreamed of winning the twofold title 
of liberator and protector of Italy. 'Wavering, during a series 
of years, bet ween the Austrian alliance, which would render him 
a satellite of servitude, and the French alliance, which might 
make him ruler of tho Peninsula — pressed in two opposite ex- 
tremes, first by the priestly influence, which had made him the 
perseeutor and the gaoler of liberalism ; and next by the 
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liberal ^irit of bia owa subjects, wbo sought to couTert liim 
into an innovator and a constitutional prince — Tyhat course 
could he talce ? If he declared himself hostile to the republic, 
and wished to mate his army of one hundred thousand men 
an advance-guard of Austria against us, it was necessary that 
we should prepare to meet him at the debouches of Savoy and 
on the boundary of the Alps. Should he himself raise the 
standard of Italian independence, it would be requisite alike to 
provide against the event of his defeat and of his triumph •, — 
either would involuntarily draw us into Italy. An army of 
observation, to be called the army of the Alps, ready, according 
as events might require, to cover the Alps from Var to 
Grenoble, or to march across them, was dictated by tho pru- 
dence as well as the energy of the republic. Tho minister 
demanded the immediate formation of this army of sixty-two 
thousand men and tho government unhesitatingly agreed to 
the measure. 

Tho presence of this army at tho foot of the Alps, and in 
tho valley of the Rhone, had also its nso for the protection of 
tho interior. Tho republic might be menaced by the attempts 
of monarchical restoration, in favour of tho elder branch of 
the Bourbons in tho south ; — by detnebmeuts of the army of 
Algiers, influenced by aflcction for the princes of tho Orleans 
family, and landing with them on the southern coasts ; — by the 
anarchical agitations by which Toulon, Marseilles, Avignon, 
Arles, and other cities of the south, had annoyed the first 
republic; — or, finally and most especially, by socialist move- 
ments similar to those which had disturbed Lyons, the capital 
of industry, in 18.30 and 1832. An armed force, moveable, 
disciplined, and imposing, would thus be available at once for 
exterior and interior defence. 

Finally, the minister desired that an anny of one hundred 
thousand men should be dispersed along the Rhine, destined 
to observe Germany, and to unite with the army of the north 
(comprising thirty thousand men}, to cover our fimutiersorio 
cross them, according as the movements of Belgium, Prussia, 
or Austria, might call for precautions or acts. 

The provisional government adopted all these measures. 
On the 3rd of Mamh it appointed a committee of defence, 
composed of the most eminent generals, without any formal 
acceptance of opinion. The French army was above snbpicion. 
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The sentiments of gratitude nrlucli some of its chiefs might 
haye retained towards the princes vaniahod heforo the 
sentiment of patriotism. The goyernmont did not inquire 
whether they were republicans; — it knew that they were 
Frenchmen. 

During the first days of the revolution, Harshiil Bugeaud 
had written to Lamaitine in terms worthy of his oharaoter 
and his rank, tendering his adherence to the republic. La- 
martine retatned for answer that the republic was France ; 
that ber pride and her strength were alike centred in her 
children ; — that she hoped not to be forced to nnsheath the 
sword ; W that if war were declared against her, she would 
confide the most important point, that is to say, the fthine, to 
the general wliose name, courage, and talents were dear to the 
army and imposing to Europe. The marshal perfectly under- 
stood that his co-operation in the government then easting 
could he justified only by war. The attachment he had 
recently manifested for the banished royal family, the services 
he had rendered to the house of Orleans, the soldior-liko sin- 
cerity of his regret for their misfortunes; — ^iu fine, the suscep- 
tibility of the French people, and the necessary reserve of 
the government itself, dictated to Harshal Bugeaud a tem- 
porary retirement, until such rime as the republic, ratified by 
the National Assembly, would cease to tempt any general to 
play the part of Monk. But Generals LamorioiSre, Bedeau, 
and Oudinot were included in the government committee. 
Those three generals bad not for a moment hesitated to rally 
round the republic, after the fulfilment of their honorary duty 
to royalty. 

The memhets of the government assisted several times at 
the deliberarious of this committee of war, with the view of 
impressing upon it their own thoughts, inspirations, and energy. 
Lamartine recommended that forty or fifty thousand men 
should immediately be recalled from the army of Africa, then 
about a hundred thousand strong. It appeared to him that a 
hundred thonsaud men in Africa, to drfeud an almost unin- 
habited colony against a few tribes without leaders, without 
government, and without armies, was, at least at a moment so 
witical to Enrope, a useless and onetons luxury. He thought 
fif^ thousand men a force sufficient to hold the colony ; that 
u we idionld have war with England, these hundred mousond 
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Mien, cut off from the mother country, would share the fate 
which had visited the army of Egypt after Bonapaito left it j 
that in the event of our continning at peace, the sort of armed 
peace to be maintained on the continent would burthen the 
treasury with the expense of fifty thonsand troops, which must 
be raised, armed, and equipped, to supply the place of the fifty 
thousand whose return from Africa he called for ; — in fine, he 
represented that the troops in Africa, being already disciplined 
and inured to war, would be equivalent on the Alps and on 
the Ehine to a force of double the number of young soldiers 
and raw reernits. 

The African generals strongly opposed this rednefion of our 
acMve forces in Algeria, Laniartino was vexed by these 
mistaken views, the tendency to which ho conceived would 
be the systematic paralyzing of a portion of the forces, which 
prudence as well as policy would naturally have concen- 
trated on the territory of the republic. A battlo in Belgium, 
ou tho Rhine, or in Piedmont, lost through the absenco of 
fifty thousand men, would sacrifice the republic. A few skir- 
mishes more or less successful in Algeria would only entail the 
loss of a desert, which might be easily regained after the con- 
clusion of peace. On this subject obstinate discubsions Were 
renewed and prolonged. TVarm words and remonstrances 
were interchanged between General Lamoricihro and Lamar- 
tine ; and at length the latter began to regard the young 
general with distrust. He doubted not his integrity, but he 
* suspected his conueotious. He believed him to be on terms 
of intimacy with the party which cherished implacable re- 
sentment to the levolution. He afterwards acknowledged 
that he had been mistaken, and that General Lamoricilre, 
as brave in action as be was intelligent in counoil, was as 
ready to shed his blood as to hazard bis popularity for the 
wel&re of the government. 

Generals Bedeau and Ondinot, who were both deserving of 
tho highest commands, at that time vainly endeavonred to 
justify their brethren in anus, and to overcome unjust preju- 
dices in the mind of Lamartine. The government, half satis- 
fying the demand of the minister for foreign affairs, decreed 
that first twenty thousand men, and afterwards ton thousand, 
should be recalled from Algiers, and their place in Africa 
filled up by troops of new levies. 

w 
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The minister of the war department, General Snbervie, 
was the president of this committee of national defence, of 
which M. Charras, a young staff colonel, was secretary. The 
measures of the committee were not only accepted ; they wero 
pressed forward with an ardour approaching to impatience 
hy the unanimous accord of the government. The reorgan- 
ization of our forces was urgent; for Algeria had absorbed 
all. The preceding government was constructed for peace ; 
hut we did not regard that fact as a reproach. The republic, 
at its birth, was called upon to reconstruct military France in 
the twofold anticipation of peace or war. To enable France 
to stand fairly on her guard, as she did in 1792, and at the 
same time to keep her oconpiad and laborious as she was in. 
1847, ii was requiate that W active and paid force should 
he merely the a/lranced guard of her armed population. 
'With these views, Lamartine hod already urged the creation 
of three hundred battalions of departmental mobile guards, 
to be kept disciplined and armed, and in leodiness to serve 
either as a reserve on the frontiers, or as a restraining force 
in the interior of the republic. At a subsequent period he 
succeeded in realizing this idea. The meosuro which was 
voted by the National Assembly, and momentarily abandoned 
by the authorities who succeed^ the provisional government, 
was calculated to impart to the republic a force of order 
everywhere present in the interior, and a force of defence, 
capable of ^ing made promptly active abroad. Lamartine 
conceived this plan would lead to the perpetual federation of 
the department^ of property, and of society, against anti- 
social factions and anti-French coalitions. 

On the 1st of March the army comprised an enregistered 
force of three hundred and seventy thousand men, of whom 
ninety thousand were in Algeria, exclusive of the native 
forces. The number of troops fit for service amounted only 
to throe hundred and thirty-rix thousand, of which number 
eighty-two thousand were in Algeria. This number seemed 
sufficient for the incidental necessities of a government 
resolved not to attack. But when tho govemmeut appealed 
to the generals for information as to the amount of immediately 
active forces to be counted upon, cither for a campaign on 
the Bbine, or for an expedition beyond the Alps, the cipher 
vfjl# so reduced by garrison’', coasting, and colonial defence, 
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and invalids, that the ministei for foreign affairs and hia col-^ 
leagues trembled to reflect on Uie hapless condition of the 
country, had they been overtaken by events. To gain time, 
•whatever might he said by the partisans of aggressive war, 
was to gain strength ; it was to save at once the blood of 
France and the destiny of the republic. 

The government, whilst gaining time upon Europe, lost none 
for itself. It was resolved that the army should be raised to 
five hundred and eighty thousand men. All the orders of the 
government, all its appeals, and its purchases of horses ;*^all 
the labours of the committees of defence, all the efforts of the 
two successive war ministers (General Subervie and M. Aiago) 
were directed to that augmentation. Every week, every 
month, brought us nearer to its completion. On the Ist of 
April we counted three hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
men fit for service i on the let of May, three hundred and 
forty-eight thousand } and on the 1st of Juno, four hundred 
thousand. The prompt cxocutioa of the measures decreed by 
the provisional government, which wore sucoeasivoly carried 
out by M. Arago, M. Charms, General Cavaignao, and 
General Lomorioi^re, raised the army, before the close of 
the year, to up'wards of five hundred thousand men ; whilst 
the Bumber of horses^ Trhiolz oa the let of ManA was forty- 
six thousand, iuoreasod to sixty thousand in July, and to 
seventy-fire thousand in November. The mobile and r^h- 
lican guards, temporary and improvised corps, which, had 
been armed, disciplined, mounted, and equipped in anticipa- 
tion, moreover, composed in Paris a force of about twenty 
thousand men, all excellent soldiers, raised from among the po- 
pulace, and daring the exdtement of revolutionary commotion. 

General Duvivier, a soldier, a philosopher, and a repub- 
lican, Lad been dire^ed by the govemmeut to organize and 
oommand the mobile guard. Never did a more difficnlt duty 
devolve or a military commander : it •was nothing less than 
to form an army of order, in a capital in a state of revolntion, 
and to form that army out of elements the most confused, the 
most nncertain, and the most turbulent And Low marvel- 
lously was this difiicnlt task accomplished in the short spice 
of a few weeks ! General Duvivier^s battalions were chiefly 
Composed of young men of the lower class of the raristau 
population ; and hour by hour, whilst yet clothed in their 

IT 9 
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tattered gaimcats, they Treie drilled into perfect soldiers. 
Tile general won tliem by affection ; the government won 
tbem by confidence. The mobile guards saved Paris day 
after day. They were admired and worshipped in the capital. 
They were first the heroic pupils of the republic, and after- 
wards the defenders of social order. Their generals, Duvi- 
vier and Dameane, fell, whilst leading them on. On the 
mobile guards devolved all the duty of those three months, 
during which sedition was everywhere repressed. Their 
battalions were a rampart to the government of the 16 th of 
April. They surrounded the assembly on its arrival. They 
defended it on the 16 th of May with the national guard. 
They shod their hlood for it on the 28 rd of June. They re- 
opened to the army tho gates of Paris, and deemed it an 
honour to lunge themsolves under the orders of their seniors 
in military service. They wall deserved to he adopted by the 
National Assembly, instead of being disbanded and forgotten. 
But though contemporaries may forget, history will remember. 
Tho page of the mobile guard will be recorded in the services 
it ^formed, and inscribed with drops of the blood it shed. 

Whilst General Suhervie, General Duvivier, and the 
generals of the committees of defence, seconded the efforts of 
the government for re-organizing onr land foroe% M. Arago, 
whose very name flattered the pride of onr na'^, maintained 
with a firm hand the discipline of our fleets. He armed our 
squadrons, fortified onr ports, and gave the unreserved oon- 
fideuce of the government to those officers of the French 
navy whose honour sufficiently guaranteed their fidelity to 
the republic. With views at once patriotic and pacific, 
M. Arago made the French flag wave along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. 

But these great developments given to our national forces, 
with the view of preventing surprise, either by land or by 
sea, guardmg against any risk of invasion, or any insMt to 
the repnblic, demanded corresponding efforts on the part of 
the treasury. 

On the accession of the provimonsl government the finanoea 
were in a condition which must h&fp been deemed low, even 
in ordinary times, and which, ih. thb course of a very- few 
months, would have rendered necessary a loan of six han- 
dier! milUous. Loans require credit, and revolutions ex- 
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tinguiali credit j because they not only shake interests, but 
they excite alarm. The public mind being alarmed, tbo 
bands frhicb bold money in an industrial nation axe closed. 
Accordingly, tbe prudent members of the provisional govern- 
ment directed their first attention to tbe financial question. 
They were aware that the whole character of the revolution, 
either for violence or for moderation, must depend on the 
first financial measures adopted by the government, on en- 
tering upon its functions. 

They openly declared that there were only two alterna- 
tives which would enable the republic to pass the abyss of an 
unforeseen revolution, without the ruin of tbe public fortune ; 
—these alternatives ware dictatorship or credit. 

Dictatorship might have effected bankruptcy, created 
assignats and maximum, and it might have supported those 
desperate attacks upon projicrty by appeals to the poor 
against the rich. Means for carrying out these measures 
were not wanting. The fact of the revolution, sudden and 
complete as it had been, accomplished hy the arms of 
proletaries ; — ^two hundred thousand workmen in Paris, who 
might be fired with fanatical fury against wealth, as easily as 
they had been inspired with enthusiasm for virtue ; — two mil- 
lions of labouring people let loose over the sutface of tbe 
lepublio, demanding bread in tbe manufactnring towns or in 
the workshops, and about to unite and combine together ; — 
these were elements of terror for tbe classes possessing pro- 
perty, and elements of irresistible compression for a desperate 
government. There is nothing which snch a government 
might not have felt itself strong enongh to do during the first 
two months of the republic. It was backed by the impulse 
and tbe weight of a revolution, which might have pressed it 
on to destruction ; bnt which still would have pressed in a 
maimei to defy resistance. If that government did not launch 
into tyranny, it was becanse it bad wisdom enough to despise 
it, and policy enough to fear it. Day by day it became more 
and more difficult to decline than to assume the exercise of 
tyrannical authority. At that moment a word from the 
government would hove swoyed all France. “"We have 
power enough to do all the evil that man can oontemplote,’' 
observed Lamartine to Dupont de I’Eure; “as to doing 
good, that is a different matter; good must be effected slowly 
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and gradually.” Accordingly, tlio means of assailing wcaltli 
was not a question which could croato any perplexity to the 
provisional government; these moans suporaboundod. 

Bnt all these means, — ^bankruptcy, assignats, forced loans, 
taxing the rich, decimation of capital, sequostiution, confis- 
cation, proletaries imposed as garnisaires on landed pro- 
prietors, implied violence against things established. The 
wise and moderate members of tho government well knew 
that between violence to things, and violence to persons, there 
is no greater interval than ^at which separates to-day from 
to-morrow. Each of these measures would have led to the 
burying of money, stopping the sources of taxation, destroy- 
ing credit, and annihilating labour. To recover money, taxes, 
credit, and labour, would demand the exercise of rigour. The 
severity of tho law would have led to resistance ; resistance 
would have caused crimes, and crimes must have been fol- 
lowed by condemnations, fines, and incarcerations, from 
whence the scaffold was but a step. That stop being passed, 
blood would have flowed. The first drop shed by the revolu- 
tion, and in the name of the republic, would havo reopened 
the fioodgates of blond. Human life would have been sacri- 
ficed, the lerolution perverted, liberty dishonoured, France 
sacrificed to crime, the rich held in terror, the poor plunged 
into civil war, and tho republic consigned to the execration of 
future generations. 

These ideas, which were inceesantly present to tho mem- 
bers of the government, and which were forcibly put forward 
in the council, both by political and financial men, left no 
poatibility of hemtation to the majority of the council. The 
first measure of violence that might have been decreed would 
have caused prudent men to retire from the government, to 
avoid participation in crime and disgiuce. To retire would 
have been to deliver up the republic to chance, Pai'is to in- 
stantaneous tumult, and France to the lictors. No one could 
think of this without feelings of horror. 

jjleanwhile it was fcarfnl to contemplate the condition of 
tho treasury. It could not be filled in proportion sa it was 
drained, except from daily sources, as abuu^ut opd as inex- 
hanstible as the urgent necessities which consumed the public 
^atanoes. On the 25th of February the treasury contained 
tim hundred and ninety millions; a sum very far below the 
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amount usual in that moutli, wlion tlicre is an accumulation 
of receipts preparatory to the payment of diridends in March. 

It was evident that if the treasury manifested the least hesi- 
tation in fulfilling its engagements, the word bankruptcy, 
synonymous with that of ruin, in the estimation of the people, 
would instantly have been uttered by every mouth, would 
have appalled eve^ mind, locked up all capital, and deci- 
mated the taxes. This crisis was approaching, and it thieat- 
ened to come upon us in a few days. It was requisite to 
make a show of confidence for the sake of inspiring it. The 
name of the minister of finance imparted confidence to the 
capitalists and tlic bonkers of Paris. M. Goudehaux was a 
man of probity, of uncompronaising scruples, of upright inten- 
tions, of financial exjuricnce, tho detonnined opponent of 
schemes and dovioea for creating the confidence which ought 
to prevail in tho region of financial business. lie was pre- 
cisely tho man requiind at such a moment, — one intent on 
maintaining financial regularity in the midst of political revo- 
lution. But he had the defect which risunlly accompanies the 
good qualities he possessed ; ho was of a timid and doubtful turn 
of mind. Ho too readily took alarm at the doctrines rashly 
broached by those who imagined that tyranny imposed on 
capital was identical with what they termed the organization 
of labour. The haiangues of industrial socialism, delivered 
at the Luxembonrg — ^(harangues which evoxjoratcd in the 
atmosphere of the good sense of France) and indeed the 
speeches of some of the Vrorkmen themselves, caused the 
utmost anxiety to M. Goudclaux, m his capacity of superin- 
teudeut of the treasury. 

The speeches at tho Luxembourg had altogether produced 
a fatal effect. At first the workmen were raised to a pitch 
of ecstasy by the high-sounding words which appeared to be 
of aril import to the capitalists. The manufecturers, alarinod 
at the theory of wages arbitmrily fixed by the state, imagined 
the scheme to be more dangerous than it really was. Panical 
fears closed the manufactories j the progress of production 
and consumption received a check ; yet, nevertheless, as thr 
enlightened members of tho government had forc'.een, the 
mass of lahouriuff people began to bo convinced of the fallacy 
of the Luxembourg theories. The equal distribution of wages 
among workmen, unequal in strength, skill, steadine“% and 
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industry, outraged all their notions of justice. The compul- 
sory disbursement of capital in tlio more payment of labour, 
without reaping its interest, or utilizing its products, was 
irreconcilable with their common sense. They were charmed 
by the eloquence of their young tribune, Louis Blano ; but 
when he had ceased to address them, they naturally asked each 
other whnt there was applicable to their condition in this 
gospel of equal wages. They weighed the words, and dis- 
covered that they were mere empty sounds. They looked at 
the consoquonoes, and found that they tended only to impos- 
sible results. Accordingly, they shook their heads, and said 
with the emphatic energy of their plain language,' — “ This 
Luxembourg is n pastime wbieh the revolution has furnished 
to the idle. They think to lull us with fair words, so that 
we may not fed the paugs of hunger. Let ns go back to 
plain common sense. Neither capital, wages, nor work can 
exist without liberty. Tf we take liberty from the manufac- 
turer, and capital from the man of wedth, we shall all be 
equally miserable. The doctrine that is preached to ns here 
is tbo equality of starvation." 

The probloms of Louis Blnuo, of the socialists, and of the eco- 
nomists, were confounded together at the Luxembourg like the 
longues at Babeb The beait of Louis Blanc overflowed witb 
fraternal sentiments aud his language with, imagery, but bis 
system was involved in misconception. He was the O’Connell 
of the labouring classes, setting forth problems, promising 
impossibilities, and holding out remote results to those who 
were suffering from pressing and immediate wants. 

Some members of tbo majority of the government assembled 
at the residence of M. de Gi€mieux, the minister of justice, to 
examine the position and to hear the troubles of M. de Goud- 
chaux. There, in the presence of MM, Marie, Bethmout, 
Or6mionx, Gander Pagis, Duderc, Pagnerre, Carnot, and 
Lamartine, M. Goudehaox announced his irrevocable deter- 
mination to retire. The members of the government who were 
presentjOnd the ministers, were filled with consternation. They 
fdt that whatever little degreeof publio confidence yet survived 
would receive a heavy blow by the retirement of a minister 
sp highly esteemed, and one who possessed the confidence of 
capitalists This was an open avowal of distress in. the 
pwtic eye. Bapont de I’Enre, Gamier PaitSs. Lamartinp. in 
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sliort all the mombcrs of the oonferencc, entrealod M. Qoed- 
ohaux to renounce liia resolution. Thoy nrgod upon his con- 
sideration the deplorable consequences that would result from 
it ; the hostile feeling of capitalists, the alarm of tax-payers, 
the monetary panic, the closing of work-places, the inundatioa 
of Paris by masses of workmen out of employ, &c. 

M. Goudehaux was inexorable; a mournful pause ensued. 
Each one felt that at a juncture so critical, when everything 
depended on the direction of the department of finance, when 
a bankruptcy might lead to the disappearance of specie, and 
when specie itself might perhaps disappear with M. Gond- 
ohaux, the resignation of the finance minister was the most 
terrible blow the government could sustain. 

There ensued a moment of agony, the impression of which 
must remain vivid in the minds of thoso who felt and under- 
stood the magnitude of this catastrophe of ofiTairs, occurring^ 
as it did, within so brief an interval after the proclamation of 
the republic. 

Lamartine quitted the conference, overwhelmed with dread. 
He felt convinced that bankruptcy, terror, and war were then 
one and the some word. But he was likewise convinced that 
the government could not avow itself subdued by financial 
difficulties, without succumbing entirely. 

“ To acknowledge ourselves to be conquered or disabled by 
the perils of the treasury ; to allow the enemies of Prance to 
say that the republic commenced its career by bankruptcy ! 
rather die on the rack !" he exclaimed, rising in a transport of 
despair. “ The resignation of the minister of finance dismays 
ns, but it shall not disliearten us. Now, having made every 
endeavour to avert the misfortune, let ns exert every effort to 
rq)air it." 

The same feeling animated every individual who had 
assisted at the couference. Gamier Pag^s, though greatly 
exhausted by illness and debility, felt within his heart that 
courage of honesty which never flinches. He accepted the 
hnrthen, the full weight of which no one was more competent 
to estimate ; hut at toat moment his patriotic piety equalled 
his self-devotedness. Ilis acceptance of office saved the 
treasury, and by protecting the finances against the rash and 
.extreme measures counselled by imprudence and despair, ho 
was really the saviour of the republic. 
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BOOK X. 

As yet the government liad received no precise information 
relative to tine fate of the king, the queen, and the royal family. 
The commissioners appoint^ by Lamartine to protect their 
flight, aTvaited in vain the order for departure. It has been 
seen that the government -was anxious to facilitate the de- 
parture of the king, the princes, and ministers, instead of 
throwing any impediments in their way. Accordingly re- 
course was had only to official modes of ascertaining the 
direction they had soverally taken. Without the knowledge 
of the government, and by a spontaneous judicial measure, 
a mandate had been signed by the prooureur-general, or- 
dering that the fugitive ministers shonld be arrested and 
brought to trial. With astonishment and regret the govern- 
ment heard of this proceeding, which was at variance with all 
its intentions, and excited the most painful emotions in the 
capital. The measure was adverse to the character of mild- 
ness nnd magnanimity whioh the members of the govomment 
were dedrous of stamping upon the revolution. Lamartine 
summoned the procureur-general to the office of Foreign Affairs, 
and expressed to him his sentiments on the subject sentiments 
which appeared to he shared by the magistrate himself, who 
alleged that he had acted only in obedience to a superior 
order. M. Portalis promised Lamartine that the mandate 
should ho regarded in the light of a mere formality, and suf- 
fered to perish in oblivion. 

A mnular misintelligence arose out of a government decree 
for the suppression of titles. The question had been dis- 
cussed at the Hotel de ViUe, on the 27 th of February, and 
had been contemptuously dismissed by the couuoil. “ Let us 
not begin the republic by an absurdity,” observed Lamartine ; 
“ nobility is abolished ; but it is impossible to abolish either 
recollections or vanities.” 

The members of the government were surprised some days 
afterwards at seeing a decree for the abolition of titles. Their 
measure had referred only to desuetude. The innumerable 
deoroee which crowded upon them in oiicumstances of the 
greatest urgency, and amidst the tnmnlt of the Hdtel de Yille, 
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gave occasion to somo cmra of tikis iiatmo. In soA'oral in- 
stancoa decrees were signed by only one or two of them, then 
carried away from the council-'toble, and printod without having 
been submitted to tho sanction or verification of the council. 

It has oh'eady been stated that the king and qnceu, with 
the duchess de Nemours and hor children, seated themselves 
in two hired coaches, drawn by a single horse, on the Place de 
la Concorde. They took the road to Saint Cloud, escorted by 
a regiment of cuirassiers, commanded by General Begnaud de 
Saint-Jean-d’Angely. On reaching l^nt Cloud, tho king 
took court carriages and proceeded to Trianon, where he 
stopped for a few moments, as if to allow time for fortune to 
overtake him and arrest his flight. General Begnaud de 
Saint-Jean-d’Angely at length inquired what orders the king 
wished to give to the troops, and whether he desired to 
assemble them round him at Saint Cloud? “That is no 
longer any affair of mine,” replied the king ; “ it is now for 
the duke de Nemours to determine." The post-master of 
Versailles brought twenty-eight horses to Trianon for tho 
king’s carriages; conduct very different from that of tho 
famous post-master of Sainte Menehould, who by detaining 
Louis xVl, in his flight from Paris, caused that unfortunate 
monarch and bis family to forfeit their heads. The post- 
master of Versailles thus addressed Louis Philippe : — “ These 
are the best horses my stables contain, and 1 have selected them 
for their strength and swiftness, to insure tho departure and 
tho safety of the king, by the indirect routes be may deem it 
expedient to take. Tfrge them forward as long as they have a 
gasp of breath remaining. Think not of my interests. Kill 
them, Sire, but let them save jron.’’ 

"When evening sot in, the king departed, taking the road to 
Dreux, which place he reached in the early part of the night. 

As yet the inhabitants of tho town knew nothing of the 
recent events of Paris. M. Mar6ohaI, the sub-prefect, being 
informed of the arrival of the com't carriages at that un- 
wonted hour, concluded that some of the princesses, alarmed 
hy tho tumults at the Tuileries, had sought refuge in the royal 
residence of Dreux. Ho immediately repaired to the palace, 
and there recognized the king. 

“ I am king no longer,” said Louis Philippe, addressing 
the sub-prefect ; “ I know not even whither I shall fly to 
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save my life ; I have abdicated to avoid the worst misfortunes. 
1 now place myself under yonr protection in my evil fortune, 
as 1 have done in my days of happiness. Ascertain what 
has taken place, and inform me; for as yet I am ignorant of 
the result of evont.®, and counsel me according to the eireiim- 
stances which this night may reveal to yon.” 

Just as these words were uttered, the mayor of Dreux 
entered to pay his respects to the king. He was in ignorance 
of all that had transpired. The king, then becoming the 
messenger of his own misfortunes, related in detail, and with 
much emotion, the vicissitudes of the few preceding days ; 
ending with the sad moment when, surrounded in his palace 
by the insurrectionary storm, ill inspired by his late ministers, 
ill aided by those newly appointed, ill defended by his troops 
(nevertheless faithful), and forsiken by the national guards, 
his only alternative was abdication, and his last resource 
flight, amidst volleys of musket.shot. The king told all this 
with feeling and firmness. He spoke indignantly of the 
blindness of the national guards, of the vaoillatious of bis 
ministers, of the ingratitude of nations, who raise a man to 
a throne to save themselves from anarchy, and in a moment 
of caprice, hurl him down into the gulf from whence they 
drew him. He reflected on the nullity of services rendered 
to mankind, and adverted sorrowfully to the position of the 
queen, and to the fate that awaited both himself and her — 
that of lingering out their yet green old age in the dulness 
of royal exile, far from Paris, which they both so dearly 
loved ; — ^far from the government he had dh'ected, — and far 
from the councils he had enlightened by his knowledge and 
experience. 

The two magistrates were deeply moved on hearing the 
fallen monarch thus vent reproaches on his fate and his 
country. Turning from these melancholy reflections, the 
king next alluded to his grandson, and expressed concern for 
his children, thus by a demi-revolution cost on a throne 
which he himself, with all his caution, could not consolidate. 
He seemed to presage misfortune, and he despondingly in- 
voked heaven to watch over the destinies of his family. 

Meanwhile the king still cherished tbe hope that his retire- 
r^ont had appeased all violent feeling, and that by his ahdica- 
tioOi ha had left behind him the throne, the chambers, and 
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the government. lie informed the mayor and the aub-profeot 
that it iraa his intention to remain four days at Dreus, and 
there to await the decision of the chambers respecting his 
future place of residence, and the position whioli the nation 
might thenceforward allot to him. Ho partook of uonio 
refreshment, and inspected by torch-light the works he had 
ordered to be undertaken at the palace. In short, his man- 
ner was altogether that of a man who feels no misgivings for 
to-morrow. 

The palace of Dreux had been for some time unoccupied, 
and objects of indispensable necessity for the use of the king, 
the princesses, and the cldldren, wore wanting. The inhabi- 
tants of the town, who were attached to tho royal family, has- 
tened to provide furniture, linen, wearing apparel, and plate. 
A sum of money, in gold specie, was collocted as a loan for the 
king. The sub-prefect proposed to send for the regiment 
which was in garrison at Chartres, but the king would not 
suffer this to be done. The national guards of Dreux formod 
themselves into posts of protection and guards of honour. 

The repast being ended, the king wrote a letter to M. do 
Montalevat, the minister of his household, directing that his 
portfolios, dressing-cases, and articles requisite for the 
toilette, should be forwarded to Dreui, and giving some 
preliminoiy instruotions relative to the arrangements to be 
made for his future destiny. 

Tho courier set out with this despatch at two o’clock. 
The king then retired to bed, and fell into a profound sleep. 
"Whilst he was sleeping, a Mend of M. Bethmont arrived 
from Paris, and announced to the sub-prefect tho proclama- 
tion of tho republic. 

M. Mar^chal would not disturb the king, thinking that a 
few hours' rest would recruit his strength, and enable him 
the better to bear the shock he had to sustain. At seven 
o’clock he proceeded to the palace, where he informed the 
aides-de-oamp and the duke de Montpensier of what had 
occurred. The king was still sleeping, but the myal family 
awoke him, and the queen communicated the intelligence, 
giving it as mild a colouring as possible. The courage whieli 
the queen had manifested during the turbulent scenes she 
had just passed through now gave place to oolm resignation. 
A council, composed of the memhets of tho royal family 
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and their frienda, -was held at the ting’a bedaido. It was 
detormined that the membora of the family should cSect their 
escape separately and in different directions, so as to evade 
any suspicion that might be created by the carriages being 
noticed, or their occupants recognized on the roads. 

The place of rendezvous assigned to the king and q^uCen 
was a secluded and unoccupied country house belonging to 
M. de Perthuis, situated on tho Cap d’llonflenr, whence, it 
was hoped, th^ might easily find means secretly to embark 
and reach the English coast. Tho duke de Kontpensier, the 
duchess de N'emours and tho children, were to take the road 
to Avranohes, and from thence to proceed to Jersey or 
Guernsey. 

It was determined that the court carriages were to he loft 
atDreux; others less likely to attract notice were provided 
by the aub-prefeet, who borrowed thorn from the inhabitants 
of the town. Tho fugitives were disguised in clothes of the 
plainest possible description. A caliche, containing the duke 
de Montpensier and the duchess de Nemours, took the road 
to Avranohea The king, the queen, a fetmm de ciambre, a 
valet, and M. de Kntnigny, the king’s aide-de-camp, got into 
a close carriage. The queen had ordered that on the following 
morning a mass should be performed in the chapel containing 
the tomb of the dnke of Orleans ; but time pressed, and she 
could not even utter a parting prayer over tho ashes of her 
son. The sub-prefect of* Dreux, having mounted the coach- 
box, departed with them. The carriage took the road leading 
to Anet and Lonviers. 

On arriving at Anet, the first post relay, tho king was re- 
cognized and greeted with respect. M. Mar6chal procured 
eight or ten thousand francs in gold, and obtained passports 
under fictitions names. 

.At Saint-AndrA the parW had to wait for a short time, the 
horses not being ready. It was market-day, and the town 
Was crowded with people, whose snspioions seemed to be 
roused. They gazed at the carriage, and some of them at a 
distant view fancied they recognized M. Guizot. Shouts of 
Gvizotl C’est Chtisot !” were immediately raised. 
The exmtement increased and became somewhat alarming. 
Hie sub-prefec^ who was known to some of the inhabitants 
of j^nt-AndrA, endeavoured to undeoeire the multitude ; and 
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•with this view he made some partial disclosures, which wore 
understood and respected. 

Meanwhile three 'men advanced close to the carriago, and 
looked towards the back seat, where the king was sitting. 
He wore a black cap drawn down over his forehead, his eyes 
were concealed by spectacles, and his bald bead •was uncovered 
by a wig. The three men looked at him doubtfully, and after 
retiring for a moment, returned again, accompanied by two 
geudoimes. The passports were demanded. M. MarSchal 
presented them, and then drawing one of the gendarmes aside, 
he confided to his generosity the secret of the escape of the 
king and queen. The gendarme was dismayed ; but instantly 
recovering his self-possession, he pretended to examine the 
passports and to find them right. The horses were then har- 
nessed, and the king departed. 

The carriage drove on all day without impediment. The 
only difficulty that presented itself was in passing through 
Evraux. M. Mardohal trembled lest the king shonld be re- 
cognized and detained in a town so near to Paris, where popu- 
lar excitement might create some commotion. His asxiefy 
every moment increa-sed. Already the church spires of Evrenx 
appeared in sight, •when a sudden recollection occurred to his 
mind. Remembering that one of his frionds possessed a 
country house near the high road leading to Evrenx, he ordered 
the carriage to stop, and questioned a labourer who was 
breaking stones at the wayside. The man immediately 
pointed to the house of M. Mar€chal’s &icnd, and directed him 
how to reach the cross-road leading to it. The postilion 'was 
immediately ordered to drive in that direction. 

The owner of the house 'was absent, but the farmer and his 
wife received the travellers, without knowing who they were. 
The king and qneen were shown into an apartment ach'oining 
the kitchen of the farm. There they warmed themselves at 
the fire, and partook of the rustic hospitality of thmr humble 
hosts^ who supposed them to be fiiends of their -master. 

Leaving them to enjoy a little interval of repose, M. Marfi- 
ehal proceeded to Evrenx on foot, sought his friend, and 
informed him who were the individuals whom he had lodged 
in his house. 

The intelligence of the events of Paris, which successively 
reached Evreux, had thrown that place into a state of fer- 
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ment. To pass through the town was impossible. M. Mar^- 
ohal and his friend, having ascertained the best route that 
could bo taken for turning the wall of the town, joined 
the royal family in their retreat. 

The firrmor, who was now made acquainted with th^ rank 
and misfortunes of the guests ho had sheltered beneath his 
roof, ardently devoted himself to their service, lie, who 
was acquainted with all the by-ways in that part of the 
country, harnessed his own horses to the carriage, and him- 
self drove the king. 

A. confidential man was intrusted to drive the queen by 
another route. The travellers set out at seven o’clock in tho 
evening, and tinvelled all night. Before daybreak, the lung 
and queen, each arriving in different diiectioua, met at the 
Cap d'llonflpur, and without attracting any notice, they 
alighted at tho house of M. de Perthuis. This house, con- 
cealed amidst trees, is built on an eminence, at the distance of 
about half an hour's walk from tho town. 

This was on the 26th of February. M. de Perthuis, the 
owner of the house, was not there at the time, but the gar- 
dener, an intelligent and confidential 'man, had been pre- 
viously made acquainted with the trust that was about to be 
reposed in him. This man inspired his wife and children 
with the discretion and devotedness requisite for canying 
out the plan for securing the safety and escape of the king 
and queen. hTone of the inhabitants of the country around 
suspected for a moment that tlie lonely house contained 
those personages who, only two days previously, had been, 
the sovereigns of France and the owners of palaces. The 
window-blinds were kept constantly dosed ; and it was 
only during the night that smoke was suffered to issue from 
the chimneys. This confinement and restraint lasted nine 
days, and that interval was employed by Generals Bumigny 
and Dumas, and some other tinstwortby persons, in arranging 
means to secure the safe landing of the king in England. 
Louis Philipps and his friends were not aware that tho 
government had authorized Lamartine himself to provide tho 
means of escape with all the prudence which the peril of tho 
case demanded, and with all the consideration due to uusfor- 
td^ 

king, fearful of being recognized and arrested at 
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Havre, if he repaired thither to embark for England, pro- 
ceeded during the night, and on foot, to Tronville, ivliere a 
inerohant of that town, M. Gueltier, gave him shelter for two 
days. Acting on the advice of M. Gueltier, the king deter- 
mined to hire a fishing-boat of the port of Tronville, to convey 
him out to sea. and put him on board an English steamer. 
The master of one of these fishing-boats, who was first applied 
to, appeared to have some suspicion; he bargained, and 
wished to exact an exorbitant sum for hia services. He was 
dismissed, and application was made to another, who, though 
he likewise suspected that the object in view was to eflTeot the 
escape of fugitives, tendered the use of his boat gratuitously, 
llis generous ofier was accepted ; but the man who had been 
first applied to, instigated by fedings of jealousy and shame, 
on being informed of the projected departure, divulged the 
secret, and denounced his comrade. The king, hearing the 
Tumours which were circulated about the town, began to be 
apprehensive of the domiciliary visits to which they might 
give oceaeion, and he consequently loft his place of refuge. 
Setting out at night, walking through the muddy rondK, under 
a pelting rain, and in continual fear ofpuisuit, no returned to 
the house of the gardener. There, dejected in spirits, and 
worn out by iaiigne, he rejoined the queen. The coast now 
appeared to be closed against them. The general feeling of 
enthusiasm for the republic, though it was manifested inoffen- 
sively and generously, seemed nevertheless to give to the 
whole country an appearance of hatred to royalty. 

A young oflicer of the French navy, who happened at that 
time to be at Havre, and who was ignorant of the king's 
phoximity to that port, though rumour led him to suspect that 
the royal femily were vainly seeking means of escape, re- 
solved to make an effort to aid them. With this view he 
took upon himself to ask Captain Paul, of the English navy, 
whether he would consent to receive Louis Philippe on board 
the steamer he commanded, if the king should succeed in 
getting out to sea in a fishiug-bont. Captain Paul jntumed 
for answer, that he could not do so consistently with his 
orders ; hut on his arrival at Southampton he hastened to 
communicate confidentially to the Admiralty the overtures that 
had been made to him, and to point out the service which a 
steamer, cruising along the coast of France, might render to 
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tlie king. This communioatiou induccil Loi’d Palmerston im- 
mediately to despatch orders for the guidance of the English 
consuls resident in the northern porta of Franco. 

The young French naval officer, who had interested himself 
in behalf of the royal fugitives, having received a message 
from the English consul at Havre, succeeded in discovering 
the king’s place of concealment. Ho introduced the vice- 
consul to Louis Philippe, and it was arranged that the king 
should embark at Havre, on board one of the vessels em- 
ployed in tho conveyanco of (mttle and provisions from Franco 
to the English coast. 

For the apace of five days adverse winds and a violeuily 
tempestuous sea, retarded the departure of those vessels. All 
this time the king was counting the hours, and consuming 
himself with impatience and anxiety. Several times he pro- 
ceeded from his place of refuge to tho port of Havre, and from 
the port hack to his place of refuge j journeying on foot 
across the open fields, in the darkness of night, and during 
tho most inclement weather. At length he resolved on a 
scheme more hazardous than any that had yet been contem- 
plated. This was to embark at some distance from Eouen in 
the steamboat which runs fi:om that place to Havre. This 
boat would teach Havre at night, a circumstance which, 
the king conceived, was calculated to afford him a fair 
chance of getting through the town unobserved. Passing for 
one of tho travellers who had arrived from Paris by way of 
the Seine, he would go on board the steamboat which would 
he in readiness at Havre to convey the passengers from the 
Sane boat direct to England. 

To carry out this scheme, the king disguised himself and 
assumed the name of Theodore Lelrun- The mayor, by a 
little pious connivance, favoured the embarkation. The English 
vice-consul offered his arm to the ^uecn, and the royal couple 
having reached the deck, discovered to their no small surprise 
that they were on board the identical steamer they had them- 
selves engaged a year previously for a marine excursion 
during one of their nappy sojourns at the Chateau d'En. 

Several of the sailors who were then on hoard the vessel 
now f()med part of the crew. The man whose business it 
wa($ to oeUect the &tes of tlie passengers went round with a 
file %ht from which happened by chance to*fall full 
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on tljo countenance of Louie Philippe. The man instantly re- 
cognized the king, who, had other eyes discerned him, might 
have been betrayed. With groat presence of mind the sailor 
turned his lantern, at the same time bowing with respectful 
disci'etion to his old master. 

Whispers ran from mouth to month among the crew, that 
the fugitives of Eu were on board the steamer ; but not one 
for a moment conceived the thought of serving the republic by 
a base betrayal of old age and misfortuno. The crew pre- 
tended to observe nothing, whilst they were closely watching 
every one on board. When the steamer was moored to the 
quay of Havre, they ranged themselves as if accidentally in 
two lines, between which the royal travellers passed, whilst 
Uncovering and bowing loapcctfolly, the men uttered in a sup- 
pressed tone of voice, “May heaven preserve you!" Such 
was the pmyer of the republic itself, uttered through the voice 
of its government, during that interval when guns were still 
firing, and the stains of blood were not yot washed ftom the 
streets of Paris. 

The only difiiculty now romainiug was limited to the breadth 
of a quay, which h^ to be crossed, in passing from the liouCn 
boat to the Southamxiton steamer. The king and queen, pre- 
ceded by General Bumigny and General Dumas, crossed the 
quay, without attracting any notice, and soon all were on 
board the English steamer. At the moment when the king 
was stepping down the ladder, a woman rushed forward with 
a lantern in her hand, excWming: — “It is ho! it is the 
king !” An officer advanced, apparently fur the purpose of 
ascertaining the fact by the evidence of his own eyes. “ It is 
too late,” said the cajjtain of the steamer ; and be immediately 
ordered the ladder to be withdrawn. 

This incident made a deep impression on the persons who 
accompanied the king. They were convinced that his pre- 
servation depended on that critical moment, when his safe^ 
might have been compromised by the excUmation of a 
woman, and the curiosity of a soldier. Yet no order for 
opposing the departure of the king had hecn issued by any 
one, and instructions perfectly adverse to any attempt against 
his safety or liberty, were in the hands of the government 
agents. 

The steamer depm-tod. and, daring a stormy night, con- 
X 2 
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Toyed the king to Soutliampton," ■wkero Lo was informed that 
the hospitality of Lis son-in-law, tho king of tho Bolgiaiis, 
had assigned the palace of Claremont as his abode. 

Other vicissitudes, arising out of a similar misooncoptiou 
respecting tho intentions of the govommont and the magna- 
nimity of the people, attended tho flight of the duohess of 
Orleans and her children, the duke de Nemours and his chil- 
dren, and the duchess de Montpensier. 

It has already been mentioned that the duchess of Orleans, 
when obliged to leave tho Chamber of Deputies on the 
second entrance, of the people, retired in company with the 
count do Paris, and attended by MM. da Moruay, Sebeflfer, 
Lasteyrie, Courtais, and Clement. AVith admirable comuge 
and presence of mind, M. de Mornay, who protected her 
departure, oondueted her from the Chamber of Deputies to 
the H6tel des Inralidoa ; and the carriage, which conveyed 
tho princess, escaped the observation of the populace. Mar- 
shal Molitor received the prinoess, the count de Paris, and 
the duke de Nemours, and lodged them in his apartments. 
But tho veterau marshal, who was suffering from illness, 
began to be alarmed at the responsibility he was inourring. 
Some doubts which he expressed respecting the disposition of 
tho iuvalides themselves, and also relative to the security of the 
hotel as a place of refuge, very greatly shook the confidence 
of the princess and her friends. 

Whilst the marshal was ordering dinner for Ms guests, the 
princess, in whose mind the recollection of the captivity of 
the Temple was ever present, and who imagined she should 
see her sou consigned to the custody of another Simon, to- 
solved not to remain an hour longer in the Iuvalides. Before 
evening set in, she departed with her son under the safeguard 
of M. Anatole de Montesqnion for the Chflteau de Ligny, 
some leagues distant from Paris. 

M. Anatole de Montesquieu had been one of the em- 
peror’s aides-de-camp, and was afterwards attached to the 
court of Queen Am^a. He was one of those oourtiers 
whose only courtier-like qualities are grace and refinement, 
and who unite in themselves the oonrage of the soldier, the 

* Iismartine Las here comisitted a little siistake, wLich it may not be 
unbasortamt to correct. Louis CUlippe did not Irad nt Southampton, 
hut at Newhaven, on. the Sussex coast. — (TKAtrsnaTOK.) 
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chivalry of the pool, and the devotodness of tho honest man. 
The duchess of Orleans, protected hy 31. do 3Iontesquioii, and 
hour by hour apprized by her friends in Paris of all that 
concerned the fate of her children, toother with every cir- 
cumstance that might render it expedient either to suspend 
or to hasten her flight, remained concealed in the Chmeau 
de Ligny for several days. Meanwhile she was harassed hy 
anxiety for the fate of her second son, the duke de Chartres. 

■Whilst escaping from the Chamber of Deputies, the 
princess was separated from her children by the crowd of 
people, who, forcing their way in, filled the staircases and 
passages. In this confusion the duke de Chartres was knocked 
down. The duchess implored that he might be brought to 
her ; but in vain. The crowd, which rolled in like tho waves 
of the sea, was deaf as those waves to the mother’s cries. 

Some of the deputies, and several attendant^ employed in 
the chamber, undertook to rescue the young prince. They 
conjured the duchoss not to hazard her own safety and that 
of the count de Paris, by remaining longer in the crowd, 
where she incurred tho risk of being crushed to death or 
made prisoner. Two brothers, ushers to the chamber, moved 
hy the distress of the duchess, exerted the most strenuous 
efibits to find and savo the young prince. These brothers 
were named Lipmnn, and they were of an Alsatian family. 
One of them, Jacob Lipman, raised the child in his arms to 
give Mm hieathing-room and to save Mm from the pressure, 
wMlst the other stood at the entrance of the corridor and 
kept off the crowd, resisting the crush of the multitude, which, 
like a torrent, threatened to overwhelm him. Jacob Lipman 
carried the child to his lodgings, situated near the Chamber 
of Deputies. There he sheltered the young prince until he 
had an opportunity of intimatiug to M. de Lespie, the questor 
of the assembly, the trust wMoh the chances of the day had 
thrown into his hands. 

At eight o'clock in the evening, M. de Lesp€e, imsi^nrag 
the duchess of Orleans was still in the Invades, went to 
Lipman’s lodgings to convey the dnke de Chartres to his 
mother. The young prince, dressed like a child of the 
common class, was carried by Lipman in Ms arms. Tho 
duchess having W that time left the Invalides, M. de la 
Valette and M. d’Elchingeu consigned the prince to the care 
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of iM. iinil Madame du Murnay. During two days, and 
whilst <-uttering fimu iUnc", the yoiing prince remained in the 
housn of a poor ivotnau in the line do I'llnivorsitfi, to whom 
il. do Mornay had intrusted him for the purpose of conceal- 
nipnt. On gaining iutelligcnee of the feelings of the govera- 
incnt, M. and Madame de Mornay removeil the prfuce to 
their oa™ residence, where they rendered him every atten- 
tion, and then consigned him in safety and with restored 
heilth to the anus of his mother. 

The princess left the Chateau do Ligny, in disguise, and 
protet'ded to Versailloa in a carriage whicli her friend* had 
provided. At Asniercs she took the railroad to Lille. She 
passed a sleeple-s night, watching and praying by the bed- 
side of her children. 

The sludow of the rovolutiou still pursued her ; and even 
when she reached tbo utmost boundary of Prance, she trom- 
blcil lest .‘•ho shoidd bo detained there, and her sous doomed 
to sluuo the Hite of the children of Marie Autoinotte ; but 
Prance we.« no longer devoid of justice and humanity j it 
had ceased to be the France of prisons and scaffolds. 

(loueral Daudtand, the governor of the count do Paris, 
and a man on whose advice the princess placed great reliance, 
though ill and scarcely able to move, repaiierl to his po.st at 
[he palace the moment he heard of the forcible entrance of 
the mob. Just as the duche‘-s had departed, the people 
rnshed in, and the general, addressing himself to some of the 
ringleadets, informed them that they were in the apartments 
of the widow of the duke of Orleans. At these words they 
took off their hats. The apartments were respected, and 
some of the mob did duty as sentinels at the door% to protect 
from depredation or injury objects dear to the memory of 
the mother and the widow. The people were maintaining a 
confict against royalty, but they bowed to the feelings of 
nature. 

The duchess of Orleans liad friends among the jnilltary 
commanders at Lille, and the numerous force gaciisoned in that 
city wight, by her presence, have been won from the republic, 
and nr^ l>y enthusia'^m to defend the cause of a woman and 
a child. The thought of showing heisrif to the tioepi^ and 
dhinBug the throne for her son, oeourred to the duchess 
dwlne due Inst night of her stay in France; but the crime 
of ohm witr etood between the throne and this thought, and 
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tlio flucbess of Orleans ronounceil it. She left Lille, and Ira- 
Yclling under the title of the counte^is do Droux, she reached 
the bank of the Ehine. At Enis she wa» luot by her mother. 
"Whilst her memory reverted to the pure but short-lived hap- 
piness she had enjoyed in France, — to her bereavement, her 
aori’otv, and tire ruin of her foi-tune through the faults n! 
others, — she tranquilly resigned heroclf to the doom pio- 
nounced by her adopted country, ■where, among person-s of all 
political parties, the name of the duchess of Orleans will ever be 
associated with sentiments of admiration, affection, and respect 

The duke do Nemours quitted France without any impe- 
diment as soon as he had discharged his duty to his father, 
his sister-in-law, and his nephew. This prince proved him- 
self more worthy of his popularity in adversity than in 
pro.sperity. lie had evinced at once courage nnd disinter- 
estedness ; for he neither bar^ineil to save Ids own life, nor 
sot up his claim to the regency, for the sake of preserving the 
crown for his brother’s sun. History will render him the 
justice which contemporary opinion has denied him. 

Two of tho princesses were separated from the king and 
queen in tho precipitate departure from tho Tuilories. Tliese 
were the Princess Clementine, wife of the duke of Saxe- 
Cobourg, and the dnohe'^s do Montpensior. The duke do 
Montpensier, having escorted his father to the coaches which 
were waiting on the Plaee do la Concorde, hoped to return 
uninterruptedly to the Tuileries to take charge of his wife. 
The duchess, then in an advanced state of pregnancy, had not 
quitted her apartments for several days. The crowd rushing 
into the palace by all the doors leading from the gardens, 
soon convinced tho duke de Montpensier that hi» return svas 
impossible. On his departure he had confided the princess to 
the care of some of the gentlemen of his liousehuld, espedally 
M. do Lasteyrie, whose high character and popularity seemed 
to he a security against danger whatever might ensue. Tb© 
duke do Montpensior hastily mounted his horse, and followed 
the king to Saint Cloud. 

Aa soon ns the populace began to force their way into the 
Tuileries, M. Lasteyrie thought it time to remove the prin- 
ces-. Leaning on hi«i arm, she pawed through tho riotons 
crowd i and, as wa*- naturally to be expected in the excite- 
ment of that moment, a young lady walking through the 
gardens attracted no attoutiun. 
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M. de Lastcyi'ie Loped to reach tLo Pont-Touraant in time 
to enable the duoLces de Montpensicr to depart in safety with 
the royal family ; but just as he issued from the gardens of 
the Tuileries he saw the coach, the door of which was hurriedly 
closed by M. de Crfimieux, drive rapidly off. The Princess 
Clemontino, who had been left behind, was running to and fro 
on the Place, not knowing where to seek refuge. Luckily she 
espied H. do Lasteyrie and her sister'in-law, and she joined 
this wredi of her family. 

M. de Lasteyrie conducted the two young princesses to his 
mother’s residence, without being either recognized or ques- 
tioned on the way. The house, which derived a twofold 
claim to respect, from the name of Lafayette and the virtues of 
his daughter, Madame de Lasteyrie, was an asylum invul- 
nerable alike to popular suspicion and violence. After re- 
maining there a snort time, the Prinoesa Clementine set out 
for Trianon, ivhere she rejoined her father. The young duchess 
de Montpensier remained until the 25th in the house of 
Madame de Lasteyrie, and under that lady s protection. The 
duke then sent his aide-de-camp. General Thierry, from Dreui, 
with instructions to conduct the duchess to the Cb&teau d’Eu, 
where he would join her. He supposed at tliat time that the 
king would he able to proceed to Eu, and to make the chateau 
his place of residence. But the current of events had over- 
taken Louis Philippe on his road to that place of exile, and he 
was wandering from place to place on the sea-coast. 

On arriving at Eu, the duchess alighted at the chateau, and 
found no one there to receive her. Alarming reports an- 
nounced that a ho^ of workmen from Bouen were advancing 
on the Chdtean d’Eu, there to perpetrate the same sort of de- 
vastation as had been committed at NeuiUy. The duchess, 
therefore, left the chateau, and sought an asylum in the resi- 
dence of M. Estancelin, a diplomatist attached to the Prenoh. 
embassy at Munich. At night-fall she set out for Belgium, 
accompanied by M. Estamx^ and General Thieny. They 
proceeded direct to Brussels. 

As the carriage passed through Abbeville, it excited at- 
tention. The populace assembled, stopped the horses, exclaim- 
iug that the carriage contained some members of the royal 
who were imiking their escape. M. Estancelin, who 
known by name in that part of ^e country, looked out at 
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tte caxiioigc ■windo’w, afiSiining that the pilncess ■was hia Tyire, 
and that they were both retnming to Munich, where he waa 
to resume his diplomatic functions. With the view of moro 
effectually averting suspicion, he directed the postilion to drive 
to the house of one of his friends, whoso republican opinions 
were a gnaiaartee to the people. He alighted at the door of 
this friend, and in a whisper aeg^uaanted him witli the rank 
and the fl^ht of the young lady by whom he was aoconi- 
panied. This man, either from timidity or cold-heartedness, 
refused to afford them refuge ; expressing fears that the secret, 
if discovered, would render him unpopular, and possibly place 
his life in jeopardy. In vain did General Thierry and M. Es- 
tancelin conjure and aupplicate, representing the saci'edne^ of 
misfortune and the sex of the fugitive, who, then enceinte, 
might be exposed to the turbulence of popular commotion, to 
the terrors of captivity, or to the riak of an impraoticablo 
flight on foot. But fear is deaf ; selfiehness is implacable. 

The travellers perceiving that & group of men of the lower 
class had assembled round the door, alighted, and leaving the 
carriage in the streei^ they proceeded on foot to seek another 
place of refuge. Thinking it would be most expedient to 
separate, M. Estuncelin directed General Thierry to proceed 
hi the direction of one of the gates of the town. It was 
arranged that the general should pass through the gate with 
the dnohess, and having conveyed his charge safely out of 
the town, he was to wait at the boundary of the Belgian 
road for M* Estuncelin, who engaged to meet them with the 
carriage about eleven or twelve o’clock at night. 

In pursuance of this plan, they separated in Abbeville, 
M. Estancelin seeking some other friends to aid him in pro- 
curing horses. 

General Thierry and the young duchess groped their way 
through the street of Abbeville in a cold and rainy night. 
Tho wind, which blew violently, had extinguished the lamps, 
and they advanced, as it were, blindfolded, in the direction 
traced out to them. 

After losing their way several times, tliey at length arrived 
at one of the city gates, then being built, or undergoing 
repair. A scaffolding was erected before it, and it was dosed 
by planks of wood on the side towards the open country. 
Eindiug that there was no egress, the general and the dnohess 
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tralkcd back a little distance, and found an outlet by a nar> 
row side door, wbieb. bad been left open by the workmen. 
Having by this means got beyond tho gate, they thought 
themselves safely out of the town. 

But tho road, which had boon soaked by the heavy rain, 
was furrowed by the ruts of cart-wheels ; whilst here and 
there it was flooded by pools of water, or choked up by rub- 
bish and fragments of stone. This road led direct to a 
quarry, and appeared to have no visible outlet. The duchess, 
who had several times been ankle-deep in mud and water, 
now lost her shoes, which stuck fast in some soft clay. The 
general was in despair ; he trembled lest the excessive fatigue, 
and exposure to the inclemency of the weather, might be 
fatal to the princess, os well as hazardous to the life of tho 
infant yet unborn. At length she found a tem|)orary rest- 
ing-placo on a stono, where General Thierry persuaded 
her to sit down ; and having wrapped his cloak round her, 
ho entreated she would remain on that spot whilst he went 
hack to the town to seek shelter or obtain a guide. 

He stepped up to a door, but feared to knock, lest the 
princess might find beneath its threshold a snare instead of 
an asylum. Whilst hesitating what to do, he was accosted 
by a stranger. This person proved to bo a friend of M. 
l^tancelin, who had been despatched by that gentleman in 
search of the fugitives. Having made known his errand to 
General Thierry, they both immediately repaired to tho spot 
where the duchess was waiting. Escorted by their guide, 
the fugitives then proceeded to some little distance from tho 
town, and the young piincess found shelter in a cart-house 
attached to a tile-kiln. 

There General Thierry and the duchess de Montpender 
wearily counted the moments, until their suspense was relieved 
by the arrival of the carriage which conveyed the duchess to 
Brussels. From thence she speedily departed to rejoin her 
husband. 

Throughout the whole of the miserable night passed in the 
vidnity of Abbeville, the princess evinced the courage of a 
heroine, oombinodwith the lightheartedness of a child. When 
she lost her shoes in the mud, and was obliged to walk on 
without them, General Thieny songht to fortify her courage 
Ify oppeaUng to the excitability of a lomando imagination. 
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“ Madame," said ho, “ wo hare enoounterod. some marvellous 
adventures during this horrible night.” “ Yes, indeed, ’’ re- 
plied the duchess, hut I like these adventures a vast deal 
bettor than the monotony of the round work-table in the well- 
warmed and splendid saloons of the Tuileries." 

The duke of Wurtemburg, the husband of the Princess 
Mario (whose premature death was mourned in the world of 
art no less than in her father’s court), was the last member of 
the royal family who remained in Paris. Lamartine furnished 
him with passports in a name less distinguished than his own, 
and he returned to Germany. 

Such was the emigration of the Orleans family; — a family 
aggrandized by revolution and expelled by revolution ; — ^who, 
after having returned from exile to ascend a throne, had once 
more gone back into exile. Of that family, some of the 
members carried with them venemtioii, others esteem, others 
hopes. Prance in her emancipation was just and magnani- 
mous. The republic, the offspring of intelligence, and not of 
fury, was satisfied in establishing the supremacy of the nation. 
No proscription was waged against princes and princesses,— 
the throne only was set aside. The republic alret^y beheld in 
perspective the time when it would be sufficiently strong and 
consolidated to allow a share in the country to those who would 
claim no more than the rank of Prenohmeu and citizens. 

The confiscation of the property of the king, the princes, 
and princesses was oftener than once proposed by that reckless 
class of republicans who harassed the provisional government 
with their injunctions and their advice. The proposition was 
unanimously rejected. The members of the government 
would not, for any consideration, found the republic on 
spoliation or injustice. To provide alimentary succour to the 
starving workmen, they merely awarded the grant of a mil- 
lion, being the sum paid by the nation to royalty. 

The consideration of what the republic was to determine in 
reference to the pecuniary affairs of the king and the princes, 
was postponed until such time as public tranquillity should 
cool down excitement and restore right feeling among the 
people. It was merely resolved, in fiio first instance, that 
the personal property of the king and the princes should 
remain inviolable: that in the event of insufficiency, the 
nation would make for the exiled king a provision suitable to 
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his rank and commensurate with the expenses of his position; 
that in the event of any exeessiye amount of personal pro- 
perty being retained on the French territory by the king and 
tho princes, his sons, the nation would hold it in trust during 
the first years of the foundation of the new government : 
that it would allow a suitablo portion of the revenues to tho 
nse of the princes, and eapit^izo the rest for their benefit, 
to be surrendered to them in full as soon as it was proved to 
bo out of their power to keep up civil war by the help of 
money : that, finally, the nation would offer to the duchess 
of Orleans and her son, a subsidy commensurate with the 
rank she had held and the sentiments she had inspired in 
Franco. M. Lherbette, a man whose high character was 
universally recognized, and who had formerly been a member 
of tlie Chamber of Deputies, was accepted at onco by tbe na- 
tion and by tho royal family, and was appointed to superintend 
and pay those allowances. From a scrupulous feeling of 
honour, M. Lherhette doclined the office, and M. Yavin was 
requested to accept it. Every time that the question camo 
under the consideration of the government, it was discussed 
and disposed of in the same manner by the majority of the 
council. lu this intermediate rigime tho ultimate decision 
waa refawad. ta tha Katianal Asaambly. That body, whan 
convoked, adopted the resolution of the provisional govern- 
ment, thus giving it the authority and dignity which bmong to 
the will of a great nation. 

Tlie questions relating to the private property of tlie 
princes and princesses were discussed in the same spirit by 
Lamartine, in interviews which he held with the Spanish and 
Biuzilian ministers. All that was said on the other side of 
the Channel respecting the rapacity and harshness of the ic- 
publican government in reference to the king, princesses, and 
ministers, was devoid of foundation. So much at least for 
the proscriptions and spoliation of the first government of the 
republic. 

The apprehensions of civil war, suggested by the presence 
of the duke d’Aumale at the head of the army of Africa, 
speedily vanished. The government hod appointed General 
Cavsiguao to be governor-general of Algeria. The name of 
CaYoignao was consecrated in the minds of tho republicans by 
tita memory of the elder brother of the general, Godefroy 
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Cavaignoo, whose character held the same high place as 
that of Carrol in republican esteem. Ho died before tho 
triumph of the political opinions he advocated, but those 
opinions rendered homage to his memory in the person of his 
brother. That brother was himself an officer who had oamed 
military renown. He had won the confidence of the army b^ 
Lis courage,' and without repudiating the principles of his 
brother, and the aspirations of his mother in ffivonr of re- 
publican government, he gained the esteem and confidence 
of the princes. The frankness with which ha avowed his 
opinions placed him beyond suspicion ; for frankness and 
conspiracy are things incompatible. Cavaignac was known to 
be incapable of treason. The duko d’Aumale, on receiving 
intelligence of his father’s abdication, published an address to 
the inhabitants of Algeria and to his army, couched in terms 
worthy of the early days of tho first republic. His address 
was as follows : — 

“ Inhabitants of Algeria, — 

« Faithful to my duties as a citizen and a soldier, I have 
remained at my post as long us 1 could believe that my pre- 
sence would be useful in the service of my country. It can 
now no longer be so. Q-eneral Gavaignao is appointed govor- 
Inor-general of Algeria ; and until his arrival here, the func- 
tions of governor-goneral of the colony ad interim will bo 
discharged b^ General Changamier. 

“ Submissive to the national will, I depart ; but in my 
place of exile my best prayers and wishes shall be for the 
prosperity and glory of France, which I should have wished 
still longer to have served. „ jj. n'OnLEAm" 

“ General Changamier will discharge, ad interim, the 
functions of governor-general, until the arrival in Algiers of 
General Cavaignac, who is appointed governor-general of 
^Algeria. In separating from an army, which is a model of 
honour and courage, and in whose ranks I have passed tlie 
happiest days of my life, I cannot but wish that it may enjoy 
new triumphs. A new career for its valour is perhaps about 
to open; that it will pursue that career I feel firmly con- 
vinced. 

“ Officers, sub-officers, and soldiers, — I hoped again to have 
fought with you in the service of Franco ; that honour is 
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<1onied mo. But tliough iu exile, my heart will be with you 
wheresoever the will of the nation may call you : it will 
triumph iu your success, and its wishes will over be for the 
glory and happiness of France. „ ^ d’Oeleans.” 

Whilst public opinion gained confidence on this point, the 
state of onr finances was a source of continually iucrensing 
uneasiness. The congress of waged men who assembled at 
the Luxembourg excited alarm, and it doubtless portended 
danger. But history is bound to acknowledge this fact ; the 
voice and the intervention of Louis Blanc, which had in the 
outset exercised a powerful influence over two hundred thou- 
sand workmen, had also a moderative effect on the passions 
of the people at large. Louis Blanc set forth false systems, 
but he did not preach evil sentiments. His theories hold out 
sickly and extiavagant hopes, but they did not breathe ven- 
geance. He promised chimeras, but he did not promote dis- 
order, violence, or bloodshed. The Luxembourg, under his 
sway, contributed greatly to intimidate capital ; but it also 
contributed to maintain order, to prevent expropriations, to 
depopularize woi’, and to cultivate tbe instinct of humanity 
among the masses of the people. A false notion may be por- 
fectly honest ; and that whi^ is honest, is not to be wholly 
conoemned because it may happen to be allied with mistaken 
views on the subject of industry. Such was in their com- 
mencement the nature of the harangues delivered by Louis 
Blanc at the Luxembourg. 

The other members of the government supported this con- 
gioss, viewing it doubtless as an evil ; but as an unavoidable 
evil, and one wbicb was attended by a counterbalancing be- 
nefit. Louis Blanc, bad he been thrown out of the govern- 
ment, expelled from the Luxembourg, and by that very perse- 
oution made the idol and the eloquent Masaniello of betwoon 
two and three hundred thousand idle aud fanatical Parisian| 
workmen, would have become an infinitely more dangerous 
element of trouble than Louis Blanc haranguing at the Lux- 
embourg, himself restrained by his connection with ihe go- 
vernment, and in his turn restraining the multitude within 
a visionary cird^ the boundary of which he did not suffer 
them to overstep. 

Nor would it have been just to withhold from the working 
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da'^ca (tliose soldiers of n revolution effected in the name 
of labour) full fieedom of discussion on tliose questions re- 
lating to labour which constituted at once their system of 
politics and their very existence. 

Meanwhile it was necessary to arrest the hourly iucreamng 
panic, and several measures were sketched out, of a nature 
tending to impart eonfideuce to capital, labour, and credit. 
The word bankruptcy bad been uttered with the view of 
exciting terror in the public mind ; hut it was answored by a 
decree whieh antirapated by several weeks the payment of 
dividends to the creditors of the state. Ilere was a fact 
given in answer to a suspicion ; a challenge thTo%Tn in the 
face of distrust. But even this measure was insufficient to 
restore confidence. The bankers regarded it as a bravado 
set forth for the purpose of disguising fear. They calculated 
that when ouce the dividends should be paid, the treasury 
would be found empty. .Alarm increased, and money grew 
more and more scarce. Tho seven hundred millions due 
from the state to the savings hanks, to tho holders of trea- 
sury bonds, and to the public service, pressed heavily on the 
minister of finance, and he hinted at sinister contingencies, to 
which he trembled to lend the sanction of his name. Gamier 
Pagds, who had accepted the burthen of the d^artment of 
finance, did not disgnise from himself the extreme dangers 
which were impending. In entering upon tho duties of office, 
he yielded less to the solicitations of his colleagues than to 
the impnlsQS of his own courage. He is one of those men 
whom peril tempts, and whose great qualities grow still 
greater in momentous orlsea. He devoted all his energies 
and all the weight of his high name to the duties ho had 
undertaken ; and he sdeoted as his coadjutor, Dnolerc, a man 
no less courageous and indeffitigable than himself. 

In the space of a few hours, these two men sounded the 
state of the finances. They imbibed confidmice ; and in thrit 
turn inspired the same feeling in tho government. Beffire 
the Sth of March, Gamier FagSs lukd fully developed to the 
council the disorders of our financial position, and the reme- 
dies he proposed for their cure. 

Prance had suflered greater injury during fifteen years of 
peace, than a protracted war could have inflicted on her. The 
finances were pledged to such an extent as to deprive the 
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coaatry of all freodom of actioD) in the event of extraordinaiy 
demands occurring unexpectedly. The king’s government 
had made its financial system accord with its own plans. 
Everything was arranged with a view to a long poaoe. This 
system, good in intention, flowed in its excess into innumera- 
ble industrial shares — a fictitious sort of money, which filled 
the portfolios of private individuals and bankers; repre- 
senting only problematioal capital, producing no interest, and 
furnishing a source of sgency speculation. In this fictitious 
way the value of at least two milliards was represented ; and 
ail was now about to disappear, or to he left standing in the 
hands of tradesmen and contraotors for great pnblio works. 
The aggregate sums req^uired for the service of one year, 
as fixed by the budget, amounted to seventeen hundred and 
twelve millions. Five hundred and fourteen millions were 
promised and due for the continuation of works already in 
progress. The public debt amounted to five milliards one 
hundred and seventy-nine millions; which debt had aug- 
mented by nine humhed millions in the space of seven years. 
The monarchy had counted largely on the future. The re- 
public was about to be charged with a heavy weight oi 
responsibility, together with the unpopularity of a Hijuidation 
which it had had no share whatever in cauemg. Neither the 
debt nor the revolution was the work of those now doomed to 
bear the blame of both the one and the other. The monarchy 
created the debt, and its ministers caused the revolution. 

But besides the budget of seventeen hundred miUions, the 
public works entered upon to tho amount of five hundred 
millions, the two milliards of indastrial shares thrown into the 
Bourse by the government, and five milliards capital of pnblio 
debt, — besides all this, the monarchy had left nine hundred 
and sixty millions of debt at short exchange, or immediately 
demandahle, in three hundred and twenty millions of treasury 
bonds and saving-bank funds deposited in its hands. 

The treasury had thus to meet a milliard of funds imme- 
diately demandahle ; also seveniy-thres millions required for 
payment of the half-yearly dividend due on the 22nd of 
Match; and also the expense of the ordinary services and 
outlays demanded by those unforeseen incidents which might 
suddenly arise in a country in a state of revolution, and 
threatened with internal and foreign war. 
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To batisfy all these denumda, the gorcrntnunt found only 
one hundred and ninety-two millions in the treasury ; a loon 
in the course of negotiation for two hundred and fifty millions, 
hut which the lenders refused to conclude ; and n tax, direct 
and indirect, which was likely to he nullified amidst the panic 
and distress of capitalists and consumers, added to the dis- 
appearanoe of gold and silyer. 

The Bank of France, that independent instrument of credit 
and of temporary resources for the government, had itself ex- 
perienced a deficiency of cash a few months previously. Some 
little relief was afiTorded by the investment of fifty millions or 
specie from Buasia. Bills of exchange, which among private 
individuals supply the place of cash to an iuoalonlahle amount, 
were withdrawn, saq)ended, or annihilated all at once, under 
the apprehension of n general liquidation. The consequence 
was, that cash alone, and that in the hands of govemmeut 
only, was required to keep up the whole osdstenco and circu- 
lation of the country. Again, hy a most unfortunate coinci- 
dence, it happened that the crisis was general throughout 
Europe. No country was able to lend aid to another. In 
St. Petersburg, in London, in Yionna, and in Berlin, business 
transactions had been multiplied to a degree totally dispropor- 
tionate with the capital in circnlation. Gold and silver were 
wanting, and paper was held to ho of no value. 

These oonennent causes of distress presented formidable 
diflioulties in the way of a revolutionary government, — a 
government which had at once to feed a working population, 
to recruit and equip an army, to face extinct credit, misery, 
poverty, internal disorder and foreign war ; to replace cash, 
restoiG credit, and re-establish trade and industry : — and all 
this was to be done without having recourse to revolutiona^ 
exactions and violence. These £fficnlties, it must he con- 
fossod, were of a nature to dismay even men of the strongest 
resolution. 

Garnier Pagis encountered them with that sangwme 
courage which performs mirades, because it ventures to 
hope for their attainment, when the rest of the world 
regards them as impossible. He as well as bis colleagues 
placed full faith in honesty of purpose, and Providence 
rewarded him. He conceived, os it were by a sort of inspi- 
ration, the only plan by which the republic could be saved 
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from bankruptcy. Though this plan might be found deficient 
in some of its details, and though certain measures might foil 
in their execution, yet the whole scheme was nevertheless 
equally logical and hold. 

Above all things, the government stood in need of money, 
and there were only three medes of laising it, viz. by ctedii^ 
by the circulation of paper, or by exactions. Exactions 
would have been synonymous with bloodshed on the first 
qnttiptoras of resistanee. The government was resolved at all 
risks to lire and die pure. The issue of assignats would have 
produced a general panic, and would have caused the total dis- 
appearance of specie. To enforce the inproduction of specie, 
would have required violent measures ; these in a revolution 
are tantamount to proscription ; confiscation is equivalent to 
murder. Tho majority of the government was always in- 
flexible in its opposition to any proposal for the introduction 
of assignats. The next resouroe was credit ; hut of this the 
government Lad been deprived by the revolution. It was 
necossory to seek the restoiution of credit in an institution 
independent of the government itself, and which should be, 
us it were, security for tho goveminen^ in the eyes of France. 
Such an institution, though feeble in proportion to the im- 
|>ortant part proposed to be assigned to it, was to be found 
m the Bank of France. There were two modes by which 
the aid of that establishment might be i'endeied»available ; 
viz. by conatraint or by protection. The latter course was 
determined on. 

Thrice did Qaniier Pag^s save the Bank of France. First, 
by resolutely refusing to giant to the tradespeople of Paris 
three months' su^ension of their liabilities to the bank ; next, 
by repressing that sort of paper money which would have had 
the effect of submerging the hank ; and thirdly, by adopting 
the bold but effectual measure of authorizing the acceptance of 
bank-notes as money. The bank thus saved, was, in its turn, 
tho means of saving the government, by supplying a loan of 
two hundred and thirty millions. The bank in allying itself 
with the government, was animated by a spirit of intelligence 
and patriotism, M. d’Argoult, the governor of the banls, was 
Hot withheld by his old attachment to the fallen monarohy 
ftom devefing himaelf exolusiTely to the financial salvation rf 
vi^ecnintiy. He was at once tho mainspring of the bank and 
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tlie soul of tho treasury. He proved himself a true patriot 
anil statesman by the courage with which he met distress, and 
the readiness of bis I'esources amidst diffioultics. The bank, 
which had hitherto been serviceable only to commerce, now 
became useful to the country. Ilorotoforo public opiniou had 
at best only held it in respect, and sometimes had regarded 
it with jealousy ; it now obtained and merited the gratitude of 
the nation. At the suggestion of Gamier Pag3s, the pro- 
visional government was not slow in merging and national- 
izing the credit of the other banks of the republio in the 
central credit of the Bank of France. 

Bat to enable the bank, thus protected and centralized, to 
continue supplying loons of hundreds of millions to the 
government, some moral security was requisite. The cer- 
tainty of the replenishment of the treasury, which had been 
unexpectedly drained, was calculated to afford* this seourity. 
The territorial imposts were well paid. Indeed, such was 
the enthusiasm of those on whom the imposts were levied, 
that the payments were made in advance. All ranks of the 
pnhlio were eager to aid the good intentions of the govern- 
ment, and to avert the temptation or the necessity of resort- 
ing to revolutionary extremities. The clergy preached in 
behalf of the imposts, and xeconimcnded the payment of 
them oa a puhlic virtue. The rich paid the whole year in 
advance, and the poor brought their twelfths. The oflB.ces at 
which the imposts were oolleoted were thronged by persons 
who mshed thither to pay money, as eagerly as though they 
had been going to receive it. Payments hocame the subject 
of emulation ; so firm was the conviction that the grand 
danger lay in the emptiness of the treasury. 

Amidst this enthusiasm, and eagerness to secure the public 
safety, a national loon was practioablo, and it would have been 
attended -with advantage during this first transport of public 
spirit. Several members of the government impatiently 
urged Gamier PagSs to seize this opportune moment for 
proposing the loan ; but prudent considerations withheld 
him from consenting to adopt this measure. The conse- 
quence was, that the right time passed by, public feeling 
cooled down, and the people contented themsmvea with the 
payment of the taxes. Here the government committed a 
fauli. 
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Meanwhile the indirect taxes, the immediate and daily 
results of consumption and prodnotion, wore dooroasing. The 
anny req^uirod a prompt and vigorous reorganization. The 
treasury might be taken by surprise, and the oountiy tlieroby 
rendered defenceless. The continually increasing altl reiiuired 
by workmen without wages, and consequently without broad ; 
the pay and equipment of the mobile guard; the establishment 
of discount banks in all the niannfaotuiing towns ; loans of 
money to the great central points of induetry ; a certain pro- 
portion of public works to bo kept up in order to avoid an 
influx of idlers into the departments ; the navy, foreign affairs, 
the elections, and in short the whole internal administration of 
the eountiy ; all naturally created sinister fears of an empty 
treasury. One day’s insufficiency of resources would have 
brought about a general catastrophe. Functionaries and 
oapitalists might wait; but hunger admits of no postpone- 
ment. Six millions of workmen were supported by public 
assistsuee, and one days adjournment of tbeir pay would have 
been a tignal for the mad sedition of starvation and despair. 
It was necessary at once to provide, and to foresee. 

The government, resolving to avoid bankruptcy at any 
sacrifice, had only the atternative of choosing between the 
issue of paper money, or a tax for the crisis, suoh as those 
levied in ISIS and 1830. The question was to save landed 
property, and it was for landed property to help to save 
itself. Assignats, on the day after their issue, would pro- 
bably ffiminish in value by one-half : the mopey for wliioli 
they were to be exchanged would disappear, and provision^ 
wo^d rise in price in proportion to the falling credit of the 
assignats. It would l^ave been found necessary to create a 
maaiimum in order to place these provisions within the reach 
of the poor. The maximum would have created want ; want 
would have produced despair, and despair would have lod to 
crimes. In the space of a fortnight we should have come to 
assassinations and scaffolds. 

There remained then the land-tax, which may be said to 
be the summaity of all the other taxes, and which extends 
over all sources of wealth, in times when every conventional 
^ue disappears. 

Chenier PagSs and the government, therefore, determined 
to levy a supplementary land-tax, by the addition of forty- 
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five centimes on all tlie other taxes. This additional impost 
created murmuring among the landed proprietors, but never- 
tbeloss it preserved them from ruin. It saved tho poor from 
perishing of hunger, it saved labour from stagnation, it warded 
off the deficit which threatened the treasuiy, and it protected 
the great manufacturing cities from sedition, idleness, and 
misery. It moreover defended the country against external 
dan^r, by affording the government the means of maintaining 
public credit, and establishing banks of exchange in all the 
important towns in which they were required. This tax enabled 
the government to enrol in the mobile guard the superfluous 
and most restless portion of the young population of Paris, to 
augment the army, to provide for its pay, to furnish food to a 
million of indigent labouring men, to calm the growing excite- 
ment against the rich and the murmurs vented upon the se] fish- 
ness of property. It was the means of suppressing the stamp- 
duty on the circulation of thought, of abolishing almost im- 
mediately the salt-tax, reducing the entrance-duty on meat in 
Palis, and diminishing the tax on wines in the Paris octroi. 
This supplementary impost, it was computed, would bring 
one hundred and ninety millions into the treasury, if distri- 
buted impartially and levied on all persons liable to it. The 
government authorized the collectors to make an equitable 
estimate of the ooatribatire powers of the smsil loaded pro- 
prietors, and to enforce payment only from those who were 
able to pay. This considerate course, dictated alike by jus- 
tice and policy, reduced the produce of tho tax to one 
hundred and sixty or to one hundred and fifty millions. These 
one hundred and fifty millions, with the two hundred and 
thirty millions advanced by the bank on security of the 
state forests, sufiioed for all demands, and left in the treasury 
the sums necessary for covering all the ordinary expenses of 
the year 1848, as well as the extraordinary expenses incurred 
hy me outlay of a million per day in public works for the em- 
ployment of unoccupied handa Such was the price of the revo- 
lution, and never did a nation purchase a revolution so cheaply. 
Yet this prudential and salutory tax, which established crefit 
and industry, and afforded succour to a suffering nation this 
tax, which intervened between bankruptcy and tho republic, 
between property and beggary, between France and foreigners, 
between the lives of tho citi7.ens and tho fury of starvation. 
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excited, after a> little interval of time, as much murmuring 
as though the governinent hjwl been guilty of eoino aot 
of violence against property, or had committed depreda- 
tions on private fortune, and ravaged the soil. The 
rich whom this impost had saved, the poor whom it had 
relieved, the proletaries whom it had fed, joined in one 
general malediction : in short, the whole population of Faria 
raised their voices, not against the extra burthens, but 
against the reduction of the taxes on butoheFs meat and wine 
made in their favour. The selfishness of the landed pro- 
prietors and the ingratitude of the proletaries will be judged 
in the pages of history. There will stand recorded the fact 
that the raising of one hundred and sixty millions by the 
supplementary tax of the forty-five centimes was an act of 
necessity and prudence, on the part of the republic, whose 
peace and safety were thereby secured. Franco will blush 
on comparing this price with that which she paid in blood 
and treasure for the first republic, the empire, the restoration, 
the invasion in 1815, the second restoration, and the revolu- 
tion of 1830. 

As the crowning of his scheme, Gamier Pag 6s conceived 
the idea of the purchase of all the great lines of rmlway by 
the state. The shares in these railways had fallen in price in 
a degree ruinous to the companies to whom they belonged. 
By buying them up at a reduced yet equitable price, the 
lepnhlic would immediately have raised their value by 
state securi^, and at the same time there would have been 
thrown into circulation a property previously dormant or held 
in little credit. Actual property would thus be restored to 
the hands of private individnah instead of the fictitious 
money which filled their portfolios. The lines already com- 
menced might have been completed and new ones traced out ; 
finally, the government wonld have effected the loan of a 
milliard, thus seoui'ed with a few years’ mortgage on the value 
of three or four milliards. 

Those particular companies, to whom this plan was a mea- 
sure of security, pressed its adoption on the government ; 
whilst others, with the view of raising the price of shares, 
declared the measure to be one of spoliation. Lamartine 
tned all his endeavours to induce the government to enter 
{'Auto -Uie arrangement whilst the companies were willing to 
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consent to it. Ilo foresaw too well that this bai's;ain between 
the oompauies and tlie state, wMcli might be oari-ied ont by a 
concentrated and dictatorial government, would become 
impracticable with a sovereign assembly, worked upon in 
various ways by the influence of companies nmldng higher 
demands. The delay of this a&ir was the only fault with 
which Lamartine reproached the minister of finance. 

But the government having thus secured the means of 
paying the interest of the national debt, and defraying the 
expenses of the public service, could not, without the issue of 
paper money, pay, at short dates of exchange, the whole 
capital of the floating debt, amounting to seven hundred 
millions. The reimbursement of the treasury bondholders 
and the savings banks was postponed. The effects of this 
unfortunate bat necessary postponement were niitirated by an 
inercased rate of interest to the bondholders, and by partial 
leimbursemcnte to the most needy individuals having deposits 
in the savings banks. 

Whilst the provisional government thus saved the repuhlio 
&om tho incalculable consequences of bankruptcy, the war 
minister, supported by all the power of the public treasury, 
actively carried out the measures agreed upon for augmenting^ 
the army in a degree commensurate with our external dan- 
gers. 

Some symptoms of insubordination showed themselves, but 
immediately disappeared. These symptoms were tho inevita- 
ble lesult of the temporary anarchy which might bo expected 
to prevail in- Paris immediately after a revolution. The 
soldiers, who were for a brief intMval disbanded, were restored 
to their regiments, and voluntarily resumed that yoke of dis- 
cipline and obedience which patriotism enjoins as a duty and 
honaur regards as a virtue. The spirit of Prance is shown in 
her army. Eevolutionary agitation did not cross the threshold 
of the barracks. Sodety stood in need of the aid of the army, 
and the amy gave t^t aid unreservedly. The govern- 
ment was annoyed by some trivial seditious movemouts^ 
which, however, were suppressed as soon as manifested. These 
movements occurred in one or two regiments of cavalry and 
artillery, in which some sub-officers had attempted by club 
speeches to sow tho seeds of insubordination. Never did a 
national army exhibit a nobler example of calmness amidst 
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general agitation, of intelligent obedience to its commanders, 
fidelity to its colours, and attachment to the government. It ivaa 
the armed instinct of the country. Those four months during 
■which the troops distinguished themselves hy incorruptibility 
amidst disorder ; by resignation to the necessity of being kept 
at a distance from Paris; by implicit respect for thoir com- 
manders; by restraining their impatience to overstep the 
frontiers; and by moderation towards the populace, will be 
recorded in history among the most glorious eampaigns of the 
French army. It will show how the blessings of liberty and 
information diffused among the rural dasses of our population, 
since the dose of the wars of the empire, had transformed the 
diaraotei of the nation ; for the anny is always the criterion 
of the red state of a nation. When at the dose of an intes- 
tine commotion, the soldier remains a soldier, there is no 
reason to fear that revolution 'will degenerate into anarchy. 

There was, however, one melancholy symptom ■which cast 
a gloom over public feeling, and revived recollections of the 
hideous scenes of the first French revolution. This symptom 
reflected no discredit on the army in active service. It mani- 
frsted itself among the idle inmates of the Hdtel des Inva- 
lides, that pompous establishment founded by Louis XIY, foe 
the veterans of war. It is just and magnanimous on the port 
of a nation to provide by pensions and gratuities for the old 
age and infirmities of those who have shed their blood and lost 
their limbs in the public service. But these pensions, gratui- 
ties, and rewards should be paid and granted in the home and 
in family of the invalid soldier. An assemblage of three 
or four thousand idle soldiers, under a system of discipline ne- 
cessarily lax, and in a foens of licentiousness and vice like a 
great capital, may gratify the vanity of a country, but it must 
he attended by danger to morals, to order, and to military 
regulations. A system less ostentatious, but ■more truly 
remunerative of military service, would break up these oon- 
* gregations of idleness, and disperse into cottages those pecu- 
niary aids which are squandered and wasted in palaces. 

In the Hdtel des Invalides there had long existed a 
grievance of some kind or other, in connection with the 
Iced of the soldiers ; and mnimuca on this subject were pei- 
^naUy breaking out. In these anllen murmurs^ which are 
imnetnatiy the forerunners of sedition, oharges were mode 
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One erening, about the end of Marob, when Lamaitine had 
just I'otuined to tho hotel of Foreign Affairs, after attending a 
Mtting of nine hours' duration at the Hdtel do Ville,' he was 
informed that a numerous deputation of Invalides, in a state of 
angry excitement and intoxicated by drink, had been at the 
hotel during his absence. These men, in violent and inde- 
corous language, had set up claims subversive of order, aud 
irreconcilable with the rules of the establishment. Tho 
deputation withdrew on being informed that the minister was 
absent. 

No sooner was Lamartine informed of this movement, and 
the threats which had been uttered, than he received infor- 
mation of the insurrection in the Invalides. A few turbulent 
spirits, exciting others to violence, had broken into the apart- 
ments of General Petit, a brave and loyal officer, who ffUed 
the post of suh-governor of the hotel. General Petit was 
an honontahlo rmic of the old French army, and was histo- 
lioally edehrated by the embrace he had received from the 
Emperor Napoleon, in the tragical farewell scene at Fontaine- 
bleau. Unmindful of the respect attached to that recollection, 
the reverence due to old age, .and the authority of com- 
mand, this group of seditious men had, in the presence of 
three thousand veterans (either passive spectators of the out- 
rage, or acoompUces in it), dragged the aged general from his 
apartments, into the courtyard of the betel. There, having 
bound him in a cart, like a criminal, they issued forth from 
the Invalides, accompanied by a numerous retinue, composed 
of that vile class of the populace who may be called men and 
women of prey, and who never fail to track the path of Vic- 
tims. Two or three Invalides, seated in the back part of the 
cart, and holding drawn sabres in their hands, by turns vented 
imprecation^ and addressed the mob, announoing that the 
object of their errand to the government was to demand the 
punishment of their oommandmit. In this manner they 
passed along tho quays of the Seine. Every one who beheln. 
them trembled lest a nocturnal crime should be committed, 
and the general hurled into the river. 

lutelligeuce of these occurrences was communicated to 
Lamartine, just as he had sat down to dinner. He instantly 
rose from table, and, without waiting for a carriage, he hurried 
away on foot, accompanied by hia secretary. He proceeded 
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tho procession bad taken, resolved to throvr himself between 
the fierce insurgents and their victim, and to make bis own 
bod^ a shield of defence for the unfortunate general. He 
dreaded to reflect on. the sinister eonsequonoos of the first 
revolutionary massacre; and his mind revolted at the idea 
of veteran soldiers setting the first example of crime to 
a populaoe whose conduot bad heretofore been characterized 
by humanity, but who might by such an event be incited to 
acts of barbarity. He inquired at every post, and of every 
person be met, what route the oart had taken. He despatohed 
messages to give intimation of the ocourronce to General 
Duvivier, who commanded the mobile ^ards, and to the 
head-quarters of the national guards. In the midst of a 
heavy rain, he continued to pursue the cart as well as he was 
able ; but the confused directions he received, once or twice 
caused him to lose the track. On arriving at the Hdtel de 
Ville, he inquired of M. Maxrast, who, however, could give 
him no information. He then repaired to the prefecture of 
police ; hut M. OausBidike knew nothing of the mattov. He 
resumod his course along the quap in a state of unutterable 
anxiety. He trembled lest the crime should have been com- 
mitted in darkness, at some solitary spot on the bank of the 
Seine. At length he learned that the unfortunate general 
had been rescued from his assailants, near the Hdtel de Yille, 
— that his life was safe, and that he had received shelter for 
the night at the head-quarters of the Place. 

That night the members of the government, filled with 
horror and indignation at this outrage, deliberated on the best 
mode of arresting its oonsequences, and punishing its perpb- 
trators. The national guard, which during this interim was 
awaiting its reorganization, had no existence save in its head- 
quarters, and in the persons of some good citizens, who were 
ready to volunteer their services in cose of danger. There 
were at this time no troops in Paris. To leave such a crime 
nnpnniahed would have been to surrender up all restraint 
over the am^ ; — ^to sanotion insubordination and sedition, by 
an avowal of inability to arrest the criminals. On the other 
hand, to hare attempted their arrest in the midst of three 
ifhonsond men, supplied with artillery, would have been to 
attempt on imposdhiUty, and would hare exposed the autho' 
^^^f government to flagrant defiance. This latter course. 
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though desperate, was uovertlieloss that dictated by honour 
aud duty, and the government resolved to adopt it. 

The minister of the war department, M. Arago, with General 
Courtfus, and M. Guinard, the chief staff officer of the national 
guard, undertook the execution of this measnie. On the fol- 
lowing day they assembled some men of tried courage to form 
an escort for General Petit, aud they proceeded to the Champ 
de Mars, where two or three thousand labourers, belon^ng to 
the national ateliers, were at work. M. Arago and General 
Gourtais, addressing these men, described the outrage which 
the aged general, the living wreck of our military glory, had 
sustained at the hands of the unruly body of soldiery, and 
they pointed out the neeessity of aiding the goveimment in 
suppressing acts calculated to disgrace the nation and to destroy 
the army. Reason and right feeling asserted their sway in 
the minds of the men to whom this appeal was made ; and the 
assemhled workmen immediately sliouted, “ Vite le g&niral ! 
Vive Arago I Vive Gourtais ! “ They offered of their own 
accord to go to the Ildtel dcs luvalides, and restore subordi- 
nation among its refractory inmates. MM. Arago, Gourtais, 
and Guinard placed themselves at the head of these men, 
and, entering the court of the hotel, they assembled the In- 
valides, and reprimanded them for their disgraceful conduct. 
An Older was g^ven for the arrest and impnsonment of the 
principal ringleaders of the outrage, who submitted to this 
sentence without reristanoe, and General Petit was reinstaled 
in his post, amidst acclamations of repentance and enthnaiosm. 

This energetic measure, and some others of the same kind, 
taken by General Subervie amd M. Arago, had the effect of 
consolidating the army, and checking all attempts at dU- 
orgonizatiou in the different corps. Thoao two ministers, by 
the confidence they felt in their own authority, thenceforward 
established it on an incontestable footing, and the army, on its 
pari, rendered foil justice to the government, It permitted 
no inijnisitorial examination of the opinions of officeis. It 
adopted, in the name of the republic, dl who served their 
country. 

A nnion of the war deportment with that of the minister of 
marine bad just been formed, and these combined ministerial 
offices were placed under the direction of M. Arago. This 
, measure of government, whilst it was a mark of deference and 
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confidence jnsdy duo to M. Aroigo, wee nt the same time nn 
injustice to General Snbervie, and a surprise to some mom- 
hers of the government. The droninstanoeB vyhioh led to thie 
change ■were the folio-wing. 

For several days vague complaints had been raised against 
the minister of war. Tt was believed that the advanced age 
of General Snbervie operated against his activity, or rather 
this was pretended to be believed; for the fact was, that all 
the ardour of General Subervie's early youth was rekindled in 
favour of the repnblio. The reality was, that the new army 
was eager to repudiate the veterans of the old army. The 
young officers of the army of Africa were desirous, though 
perhaps without avowing it, to maintain in the connoils of the 
war department that paramount and exclusive authority which 
they hoped to exercise more completely under a minister who 
was a stranger to the army than under an old general of the 
lepublio and of the empire. 

The generals who assembled to hold councils of defence 
were desirous to deliberate independently of the minister of 
war, and of communicating in a direct way with the govern- 
ment without his intervention. Some arfaoles inserted in the 
Ifational, a journal erroneously supposed to he the government 
organ, had adverted in an unoalled-for way to the war minis- 
ter, representing him as oppressed by a weight of duties dis- 
propoitioned to his age. These articles wore supposed to 
reveal the first traces of a plot hatched in the very heart of the 
government against General Subervie. Though this notion 
was wholly devoid of foundation, yet the position of the 
minister seemed to bo in some degree affected by the mere 
suspicion. The general naturally felt hurt at au opposition 
which seemed to have accomplices in the government itself. 
He complained of this to Lamartine, who endeavoured to satisfy 
him, and was resolved to support him. In an incomplete sit- 
ting of the government, held one day when Lamartine, Flocon, 
Ledru Bollin and other ministers wore absent, the opinion of 
the Ifaiional and of the military officers exposed to Snbervie 
was put forward. The general was dismissed, and M. Arag6 
Was made provisionally minister of the war department. M. 
Arogo vras for from desiring this appointment ; on the contrary, 
ndlong hedtated to take upon himself the responsibility of this 
-t>ff<^jld duty. e J . 
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At six o’clock in the evening, on his return from the Hdtel 
do Ville, where he had passed the day, Lamartine rooeivod a 
viat from General Suhetvie, who informed him of what had 
taken place at tho Luxembourg. “ You see," said the gene- 
ral, “ that my suspicions were weE founded ; they have 
waited only for your absence, and that of some of your col- 
leagues, to carry out the proscription of the National and its 
friends." “Nothing has been done," replied Lamartine. 
“ Steps so important os the dismissal and nomination of the 
war minister cannot be taken without the cognizance of the 
minister for foreign adairs, and during the absence of two or 
three members of the government. 1 have promised to sup- 
port you with all my power. I will keep my word, or I 
will declare myself at variance with tho government. To- 
morrow 1 will bring the subject again under deliberation ; I 
win protest against a resolution for your dismissal, and the 
question shall be put to the vote of all the membeis of the 
government. I feel confident that tho republio will not 
willingly be deprived of the indefatigable services you have 
lundered it since the first hour of its birth.” 

“ No,” replied the general ; “ it is enough for me to know 
that you have kept your word, and that I am sacrificed, 
without your participation, to some feeling of hostility or 
ambition. I decline the reparation which you ofier me. It 
would mtdee me unhappy to reflect tlmt my name should 
have famished a subject for division in the government. 
Besides, I peroeivo clearly that I have enemies either in the 
government oiomong persona connected with it ; and those per- 
sons would not forgive my triumph over thorn, nor would they 
somple to injure the public cause for the sake of injuring 
me. 1 am one of that generation of soldiers who have dways 
counted themselves as nothing, and wiEingly sacrificed them- 
selves for their country. I prove myself worthy of my 
contemporaries." Jle then embraced Lamartine and withdrew. 

As soon as M. Arago entered upon the duties of the war 
department, he presided at deliberations held by the generals 
who were members of the council of defence. These delibe- 
rations bad for tbeir object the reorganization of the army 
on the bases proposed by Lamartine as minister for foreign 
affiiirs. Tho differences of opinion which had arisen between 
Lamartine and tho generals, on the subject of the forty thou- 
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aand men, Tvlioin the fonaer wished to recall from Africa, 
and whom the latter wished ahoiild remain there, had sovoral 
times broken into almost angry discussions. At length this 
variance of opinion was veiled in tho soorooy of the delibe- 
rations of the eouncal of defence, whose meetings (not identi- 
fied with the proceedings of the government) were uudor the 
req)onsibility of the war minister only. However, the intel- 
ligence, activity, and energy of this council, counterbalanced, 
in the opinion of the government, everything that might 
have been objected to. M. Arago, following up the plans of 
General Subervie and tho generals of the council, raised the 
army, in the space of a few months, from three hundred and 
seventy thousand men to four hundi;ed and sixty-five thou- 
sand men; and the horses were increased from forty-six 
thousand to seventy-five thousand. Arms, equipments, uni- 
forms, coast defence, and the fortification of strong places, 
all were augmented and extended on a proportionate scale. 
It was computed that the republic, including its naval force 
and its mobile guai'd, would possess, before the month of 
October, an armed force of five hundred and eighty thousand 
men, independently of the three hundred battalions of depart- 
mental mobile guard, whiob, having been subsequently de- 
manded as a reserve by Lamartine and Flocon, were decreed 
by the provisional government, and voted by the National 
Assembly. I shall again advert to this reserve, and the two- 
fold view which dictated its creation. It was an object to which 
the thoughts of Lamartine had been earnestly directed, for 
the sake of establislung the external force and the internal 
federation of the republic, on a footing capable of resisting 
any meditated aggression on the peace and safety of society. 

At this time, when aU trade was suspended, the task of 
soothing and mitigating the distress of tho indnstrial classes 
devolved on M. ^thmont, the minister of the departments of 
eommerce and agrioalture. No man could be better fitted for 
this office. His disposition was patient, serene, and resigned ; 
he was gifted with eloquence, and he possossed a heart over- 
fiowing with compassion for the sufferings of his fellow- 
oreaturea. M. Bethmont reflected on the republic that cha- 
XBctv for probity, solicitude, and sympathy, which belonged 
iodpmself personally. He was regular and attentive in his 
jpciseQoe at the sittings, and be profited by his intervals of 
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roaptQ from official duties, to assist at tlie goremmcnt 
council. There he iuvariahly took the side of republican 
moderation, law, and order, on tho model of the great magis- 
trates of the assembly of 1790. Ilis post should have been 
at the head of the magistraoy. 

H. Marie, who possessed a more aotire temperament, 
greater boldness of conception, and who took a wider and 
more enterprising range in matters of business, temporized 
with the public works, which were too much protract^, and 
kept up with too much routine. One of the political and 
somal solutions of the crisis would hare been, in the opinion 
of certain members of the gevemment, a vast body of un- 
employed men, suddenly occupied in some great public works 
for tbe fertilization of tbe l^enob soil. Lamartine shared 
this opinion. Some of the Socialists, then moderate and 
prudent, though afterwards violent and factious, urged the 
government to take a first step in furtherance of this scheme. , 
A great campaign, in the interior of France, with agricul- 
ture implements for arms, like the campaigns undertaken by 
the Homans or the Egyptians for digging canals or draining 
the Pontine marshes, appeared to these persons to be the 
course marked cat for a republic desirous of continuing at 
peace, and of saving property, by protecting and raising up 
the proletarian class. This was the idea of the hour. The 
appointment of a ministerial department for the administra- 
tion of public works on a vast scale would have been tbe 
policy appropriate to tbe situation of affairs. One of the 
great errors of the government was postponing too long the 
realization of these ideas. Daring this postponement, the 
national workshops, crowded by misery and idleness, became 
day day more burthensome, more unproductive, and more 
menacing to public order. 

In the outset, however, they exhibited no alarming cha- 
racter. They were merely an expedient for restoring order ; 
a rough plan of public assistance contrived on the morrow of 
a revolution, by the necessity of furnishing food for the 
populace, and yet not maintaiiang them in idleness, for fear of 
the disorders to which that idleness would lead. M. Marie 
manifested cousideiahlo intelligence in his manner of organ- 
izing these labourers, though their work was unattended by 
any useful result in the way of production : he formed them 
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into brigades) to eaob of whioli a chief was appoiutod, and 
he inspired them with a spirit of discipline nnd order. From 
being a force at the mercy of the Sooialists and the iusurgonts, 
H. Marie transformed them, in the space of four mouths, 
into a prrotorian force. They were, it is true, an idle body of 
men, but they were commanded and dirootod by chiefs, who 
secretly shored the anti-socialist opinions of tho gorornmont. 
Until the conrocation of tho National Assembly, Uiose work- 
shops formed a counterpoise to the secftaxian assomblDgos 
at &e Luxembourg and the aedidous meetings in the clubs. 
They were offensive to the eyes of the Parisians, by reason 
of their vast magnitude, and the inutility of their labours, 
yet they several times protected and saved Paris, though 
that fact was not known to the inhabitants of the capital. 
So far from being in the pay of Louis Blano, as was alleged, 
the workmen were inspired by the spirit of his adversaries. 

At first they numbered only twenty thousand, but every 
day brought a fresh reinfoioement of poverty or idleness. 
The fortification works, commenced so improvidendy and 
precipitately, had drawn to Paris a mass of about forty 
thousand workmen, who, being once established in tbe capital, 
would not leave it. These men, who were for the most part 
carpenters and masons, hod none of the conditions of a resi- 
dent population. The lepublio was thus doomed to expiate 
the imprudence of the monarchy. Those branches of in- 
dustry which supply the demands of luxury, and which ai'e 
naturally the first to suffer in political convulsionB, were sud- 
denly suspended thronghont Paris. Tbe savings of the 
workpeople soon became exhausted, and their fai^es were 
reduced lo severe privation. Some of the more wealthy 
manufacturers, from a generous desire to assist their work- 
people, retained a portion of them at half-wages. In cer- 
tain manufactories, one-half of the workpeople, instead of 
being employed throughout the whole week, worked only 
four days, whilst the other half wore idle ; then those who 
had been employed left off work, in their turn, for the sake of 
making way for their comrades. But from week to week 
large estahlishmenta were successively closed ; and the oon- 
asqnence was;, that two hundred thousand artisans of Paris 
gradually enrolled themselves in the temporaiy army which 
ooeitpied the national workshops. 
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To these artisans were speedily joined numerous professors 
of the liberal arts, -vrhose last resouroes trore likewise ex- 
hausted. These consisted of artists, designers, oorrootors of 
the press^ booksellers’ clerks, literary men, actors, &c. Per- 
sons whose occupations had heretofore been confined to the 
pen or the graver, now presented themselves at the national 
workshops courageously asking for pickaxes or ^ades, where- 
with to dig the earth in the Champ de Mars ; or requesting 
to be sent to any carpenter's yard where labour might he 
assigned to them. 

Every morning, on the boulevards, in the Champs-Elys^es, 
and in the faubourgs, parties of from twenty to a hundred 
men, of all ages and in all sorts of attire, might be eeeu 
proceeding to their work, — each potty being preceded by a 
flag and headed by a brigadier. The countenances of these 
men wore a melancholy, hut earnest and patient expresslou. 
It was evident that they felt on honourable convictiou of Ike 
sad duty they had to fulfil to their families ; hut it was also 
evident that tliey wore fully seneiblc of the duties which the 
government was fulfilling towards them, in aiding them by 
means of labour. Owing to the defective way in which that 
labour was organized, it was unfortunately but a semblance of 
public assistance — an expedient dictated by the urgency of 
the moment, with the view of providing against want, trouble, 
and despair. Every evening these men returned in the same 
order to their respective quarters. They themselves performed 
their own police duties and kept up a voluntary system of dis- 
cipline among themselves. Their wages were paid to them every 
Saturday. This was not a government organization, as was 
suhseqnently endeavoured to be shown ; it was a sacred and 
indispensable distribution of alms on the part of the state, and 
honoured by the semblance of labour. These workshops of 
Paris (and the same neceesity caused similar ones to be 
instinctively organized in all the manufacturing towns) had 
certainly the efieot of weaning many workmen from the habit 
of serious labour ; but they rescued the masses from starvation 
and despair, saved society &om tumult, and property from 
pillage. 

The government committed one grand error in the outset. 
It was that of neglecting to apply the labour of these work- 
shops to great works of puhlio utility, and of not dispersing 
them at certain distances from Paris and other great cities 
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’Rrliich were tto nurseries of sedition. When this dispersion 
was found to bo desirable, it was too late to olTect it. Auo- 
dier army would have been required to enforce the oTaouatiou 
of the capital. Humanity as well as necessity oaused the 
Workshops to be tolerated until such timo ns the revolutionary 
crisis having passed over, these elements wero re-absorbed 
by private labour, and their overflowing stemmed by restored 
public energy. 

So much for the national workshops, which have been repre- 
sented as a system, but which were merely a transient expedient, 
terriblo, but necessary. Those members of the government 
possessed of most foresight looked forward with apprehension 
to the moment when sedition would creep into this nudeus of 
misery and idleness, and when it might be found necessary to 
dissolve it either by gentle means or by force. However, 
sedition did not find its way into those workshops until after 
the meeting of the National Assembly in Paris. They were 
the rock on which the first regular government of the re- 
public seemed destined to split. We shall presently see by 
how narrow a ohance this danger was esoaped. 

Of all the institutions of the republic, popular education 
and elementary instruction, given gratuitously to the people. 
Was one of the most organic and vital. The germ of a na- 
tion’s civilization lies in its educational institutions. Wliilst 
one generation grows up and dies, another comes into life ; 
and this new generation follows on the track of the other, 
which at length it supersedes. The tiaditions of the first gone- 
ration aro the patrimony of tho second : thus society has 
eternally a child to instruct and to bring up. 

The attention of the government had heretofore been wholly 
absorbed by the storm with which it hod to contend both at 
home and abroad. A few days and nights, disturbed by the 
turmoil that prevailed in the streets, had afforded littlo oppor- 
tunity for maturing plans for a system of popular education. 
Nevertheless, the government was desirous to redeem this 
pledge of the republic to the people, and to prepare the way 
for bringing the matter under the consideration of the 
National Assembly. 

This great work was consigned to a man oast in the mould 

a patriot of antiquity; one possessed of a feeling heart and 
tsfiil^inind ; a man who at a subsequent time was misnnder- 
•toott and oalumuiated for some words imprudently written 
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luuiJst the toil of inoeffiEuit business, and to which malignity 
and party spirit gave a colouring at variance with bis nature 
and the tenor of his whole life ; this man was H. Carnot. 
The scheme which bad its birth jin the revolution was precisely 
what it ought to have been. It wus to diffuse instruction 
among the people by means of an educational system emanat- 
ing from the republio itself; to render obligatory the elemen- 
general, and neutral part of this education, that sense 
of intellectual light which a truly moral society is bound to 
confer on all who axe horn within its bosom ; not to enslave 
the youthful mind beneath the monopoly of an educational 
estalwshment, but to give to society that which belongs to 
society, to families that which belongs to families, and to 
Qod ^at which belongs to God. 

Republican education may combine all these things, by a 
strong organization of the educational establishment, and by a 
complete system of liberty in education in concurrence with 
the instruction famished by the state. 

A rational republic could not be willing to consign civiliz- 
ation and conscience to the coercion of the clergy, nor to in- 
terpose a profone hand between the religion of the father and 
the seal of the child. Its task was to emancipate the religious 
conscience from state tyranny, as wbU as to emancipaie popu- 
lar intelligenoe from the supremacy of dogmas. Its soheme, 
the fulfilment of which might be looked forward to hereafter, 
was to establish inteUectual liberty, like the civil liberty of 
religious worship ; to acknowledge the faith individualized in 
man— -God manifesting himself in the ever-growing reason of 
the human mind, — ^the pure sentiment of piety under ail its 
forms, guided, propagated, honoured, and cultivated as the 
universal dogma of all rehgious society. 

In this i^irit M. Carnot thought and acted. M. Beynand, 
his iinder-secretaty of state, brought to his aid the tramrions 
of the philosophio era, oorreoted by religions sentiment and 
applied in conformity with the demociatio sentiment. Tho 
enhghtened views of the Cousrituent Assembly, and the fra- 
terual instincts of the true republic; combined with the tole- 
rance and the moderation of the present age, were the qualifi- 
cations with which M. Oaxnot was endowed. lie of all the 
ministers had most leisure for reflection, and he meditated most 
for the public good. 

z 2 
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M. Comot'e first act on entering upon office was a circular 
addressed to the clergy. This circular declared that the re- 
public was desirous of being religious, aud it euconragod the 
clergy to return to their churches, which had been respected 
by the people and protected by the government. Oar not pro- 
posed two laws; one relating to primary instruction con- 
ciliated the three principles above referred to, viz. tb e obli- 
gation, the gratuity, and the liberty of popular instruction, 
and it proposed to make the teacher a fimotionary of public 
morals and intelligenoe. He likewise founded the school of 
administration, which, however, had the fault of singleness of 
object, instead of being special to each branch of administration. 
He raised the salaries of teachers ; be founded the maternal 
school (a nnrsery of charity for forming adoptive mothers for 
bouses of refugo) ; be gave increased extension to agrioultnial 
instruction in the primary schools ; and he urged the state tc 
adopt those pupils who distinguished themselves by superior 
talent in their paitionlar vocations. Carnot restored the 
Lyofies, whore he ordered that the History of the French Revo- 
lution should be read and studied ; and he energetically re- 
pressed the spirit of insubordination, which it was feared the 
counter-stroke of the crisis of February might kindle in those 
institutions. He proposed the establishment of a free AthfinSc, 
to be the complement of the high branohss of study and tho 
public courses, and for exercising the minds of youth in the 
loftiest spoculations of philosophy. He organized public 
leoturss for the leisure hours of the people; encouraged 
popular literature, a thing which has scarcely any existence in 
France ; and he ^ve directions and offered premiums for tliiA^ 
mode of propagating thought. 

Carnot was deceived by the injudicious editors of those popu- 
lar hooks, and he was accused of mischievous piopagandism, 
whilst the fanlt consisted only of omissions in hie censorship. 
Iiike tho legislators of ancient times, ho established mnsicol 
instruotion as tending to the elevation and refinement of 
the moral and civilizing feelings of tho people. He grouped 
around him, as it were in a philosophic and literary council, 
the men whose names were highest and purest in philo- 
8Q]|hy and repuMican literature. Among them the people 
C^plaaently beheld Beranger, tho man of their predi- 
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A phrase, todly ooastructed and ■wrongly interpreted, in a 
circular of M. Oamot, operated unfavourably to bis adminis- 
tration, and obliterated tbe recollection of all bis services. 
Tbe pbraae bad no other meaning than that of recommending 
tbe completion of the agricultural representation, by intimat- 
ing to the labourers that they were more capable of under- 
standing and promoting their interests than more highly 
educated representatives 'who were strangers to the soil. M. 
Carnot, being apprized of the erroneous interpretation ollnded 
to, immediately corrected the phrase, and expressed his mean- 
ing in terms which left no doubt of his right intentions. 

“ My cirouior,” said ho, “ of the flth of March, has been 
cited as the complement of those which emanated from the 
office of the minister of the interior. It is necessary that I 
should explain my meaning. In tbe eyes of the public, two 
opposite tendencies 'were personified in M. de Lamartine and 
in the minister of the interior. I need not state that my 
sympathies belong to the former." In fact, Carnot was the 
very last man who could fairly have been charged with 
demagoguio violence or fury. Had the new republic desired 
to present to its friends or to its enemies a model of intelligent 
and moral repahlicanism, Carnot -was the man who should 
have been singled out for that purpose. He was puniehed 
for words, wl^t lus thoughts and his acts were forgotten ; 
hut 'the integrity of the man remains unblemished, and the 
repuhlio will sooner or later feol tbe necessify of recoiling 
him. 

Mext to the ministers of the interior and the wax depaxt- 
ment, the minister of justice was the individual to whom, 
were intrusted the mori extensive dnties, official and per- 
sonal. These duties involved the most serious and important 
questions. M. Grfimieux entered upon, them all'with so 
much judgment and shrewdness, that the Constituent Assembly 
converted almost all the decrees of that minister into la'ws. 

As to the measures which belonged to the department of 
the minister of the interior, they consisted chiefly in sending 
commissioners and sub-commissioners to snpersede the pre- 
fects and sub-prefects in the departments. Nearly all the 
departments, without awaiting orders from Paris, bad volnn- 
taxily and tranquilly passed from monarchical into repub- 
lican forms of administration. Nowhere bad a profeot, a 
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genexal, ox a soldier lesistod. It appeared as thougli the 
revolution hod been previously accomplished in the public 
mind, and had only to dedate itself in oxder to bo lecognissetl. 
Everywhere, and without disturbance, those citizens who had 
been piominent in their opposition to the old governmont 
were, when the events of Paris came to he known, surrounded 
by their fellow-citizens, and escorted to tho hotel of tho pre- 
fecture or sub-prefecture, where the funotious of office were 
quietly transferred to them by the retiring authorities. 
Everywhere, too, and with the same readiness, the prefectui-e 
counts, the mayors and the provisional councils of munici- 
palities, were changed or recruited by new members having 
the confidence of tho people. There was not an intervening 
minute daring which anarchy could have introduced itself 
between the two governments. 

The new authorities were instinctively obeyed, with even 
greater unanimity than those whom they superseded. It 
seemed as though all France had been endowed with a genius 
which adapted itself naturally to revolutions ; for tho com- 
plete transition from a monarchical to a repnblioan order of 
things was effected just as an army executes a manceuvre in 
which it has been exercised and disoiplmed. This was one of 
tile resnlts of the thirty years of constitutional liberty which 
France had enjoyed since 1814: liberty and reason progress 
side by side among the masses. 

The minister of the interior, M. Ledru Bollin, oonfiimed 
in several instances the selections of commissioners made by 
the departmental populations. Other commissioners he sent 
from Paris. At first the choices were unexceptionable, and 
they bote evidence of the high and conciliatory spirit which 
the majority of the government, together with the minister 
of the interior, wished to keep up between themselves and 
the departments as the type of republican administration. 

To second the good spirit of the departments in their spon- 
taneous elections; not to constrain, but to win their confi- 
dence by the esteem their commissioners inspired ; to mode- 
rate whatever was excessive ; to temper whatever might be 
too ardent ; to impart fervour to that which was too luke- 
^rnumn; to hold the leins of government in the hearts of 
gtiod wntizens ; not to leave the excited populations time to 
iffiasm in the execution of the laws for maintaining 
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public order ; to prevent at any eacrifico civil war and blood- 
sbed; to console and protect 'tbe conquered; to show tUo 
conquerors how to ennoble their triumph by generosity; to 
forget tbe mutual hostilities of party feeling, and to oonfound 
together in the national family all who shared in the love of 
thoir country, and in the defence of society — such were the 
wishes expressed in the council by the unanimous voice of the 
members of the govomnienl. These wishes were repeated 
and commented on by Lamartine in his addresses to the depu- 
tations fiom. the departments, as well as in hie harangues to 
the populace at the H6tel de Ville and in the public streets. 
Tbe same wishes were embodied in all the first instructions 
issued the government commissioners by the minister of 
the interior. 

In the first instance these commissiouers consisted for tho 
most part of members of the Chamber of Deputies who had 
been distinguished for moderate opposition to tho old govern- 
ment, editors of tho most respectable of tho demooratio 
journals, and contributors to the lepublican press of Paris, 
especially to the Natimal. To these the minister of tho 
interior added the contributors to the democratic journal 
called La Reforme ; this publication had been tho active and 
revolutionary foens of the anti-monarchical conspiracies. 
Finally, there were among the commissioners a very few of 
the supporters of the Bocidist schools, — men as temperate in 
their conduct as they were extravagant in their ideas. 

These predpitate seleotions, made as it were at the urgent 
call, and even at the dictation of various parties, at first exdted 
no disapproval. The minister of the interior unfolded to his 
agents the spirit of bis administration in a first circular, dated 
March 8th:— “All France," said this circular, “speaks with one 
voice, because it is throughout of one mind. This union of all 
in one and the same thought is the most certain pledge of the 
duration of the republic, and it should he tbe source of mode- 
ration after victc^. Your first oare must be to make it 
understood that the republic should be free firom all thought 
of vengeance and reaction. Yet let not this generosity dege- 
nerate into weakness. WhEst abstaining from all sorutiny 
into former opinions and acts, observe as a rule that political 
functions, in whatsoever degree of the hierarchy they may have 
place, can be intrusted to tried republicans only ; in a word] 
to men of the day before, and not men of the dar after.” 
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Dho first 'words of tliis instrnotion -were entirely congenial 
witli tho spirit of tlie government; the latter port pointed at 
a sort of purification of Franco. To purify France from aU 
tbaliJiadji^ been republican the day beforo 'was to alienate it 
frqm tbe'raj^ublic. The republic, by alienating from itself 
the majority of France, 'would become a government of mi- 
nority ; and a government of minority would find it necessary 
to intimidate the majority — ^that is to say, the nation — ^in order 
to establish itself and maintain its stability. To do this, the 
republic of the 24th of February must have perverted its own 
nature. 

The radical difiEeienee of opinion prevailing among the 
members of the government as to the right mode of under- 
stauding the new republic, and the best method to be adopted 
for its practical -working, was unfortunately revealed in 
this circular. It was evident that the posthumous, con- 
ventional, and dictatorial spirit of the supporters of the 
S6form» was seeking to dmw the internal policy of the 
government back into the channel of levolutionaiy inspeotion 
and intimidation. Though acts were tolerant, words were 
harsh. This was sufificient to alajun the country at the very 
moment when it was above all necessary to inspire confidence, 
and to conciliate it wholly to the republic. 

This ill-timed provocation, addressed to all who were to 
be adopted by the republic only on condition of carrying to it 
the whole plenitude of their honour and their rights, raised 
up the first feelings of resentment, and gave cause for the first 
umbrage. However, the measures of the minister of the 
interior, and of the majority of the commissioners whom he 
had appointed, did not, at that time, correspond in any way 
with this language. The words seemed to he a concession to 
a violent party, to whom acts could not bo conceded ; and 
they were allowed to pass without the government thinking 
it worth while to cancel or contradict them. The minister of 
-the interior, who was absorbed in the immensity of the details 
of his department, could not reaUy he held accountable for all 
that was put forth nnder his moral responsibility. He rarely 
attended the councils of the |ovemment, which were still 
hrid at the Hdtel de Yille, amidst a continual succession of 
papular crowds.* He governed apart that branch of the public 
sCi|rioe -^Moh. was oonrigned to hinu 

wnnaHlne, on hie part, ruled with absolute indeueudencp 
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the forei^ policy, and diieotod that poition of the public 
mind whioh corresponded with his views. Each minister 
exei-cised sovereign authority in his own centre of action, 
whilst they all mutually submitted to each other only those 
very important qnestione whioh had reference to the general 
policy of government. 

Louis Blanc and Albert, who had been at a former poried 
connected with the pa>rty of Xa S^forma, now connected them- 
selves with other active men of that party, and sought to give 
weight to the Socialist doctrines and republican discontent 
which they severally cherished. Flocon, whose turn of mind 
was rather politic than i^eoulative, endeavoured to bring back 
to a due equilibrium these pretensions of the Socialists and the 
extreme republicans. He is entitled to the credit of having 
ably effected many compromises which the two parlies of the 
government made with each other to avoid a violent rupture 
^ that seeming unity which repressed disorder throughout the 
country. 

Gaussididre, who possessed a pliant and refined mind under 
a rough and an|iolished exterior, inolined, in appearance, to the 
policy of the minister of the interior, but he served his friends 
less than he made them subservient to his own use, for the 
sake of enhonmng his importanee. He was a man of action, 
m contact with the people, and surrounded by a militia ready 
for anything. The consequence was, that his friends could do 
nothing without him, and he assumed an independence which 
sometimes exposed him to suspicion and rendered him always 
redoubtable. The party of the National was in hostility to 
CauasidiSre. That party believed the prefect of police to he 
the satellite of the minister of the interior, and his agent 
against them. 

^martine had understood at a glance how immensely 
useful Gausmdibre might be in aiding the re-establishment of 
craer, and he perceived that it would be very desirable to 
augment bis impoitauce in the eyes of more dangerous enemies. 
He showed Gaussidibre that b&reposed confidence in him, and 
urged him to apply to government for more extensive police 
powers and larger funds. In the counoil Lamartine took the 
lead in the questions relating to armed municipal corps, 
republican guards, and watchmen of Paris under the im- 
mediate orders of the prefect of police. He conversed con- 
fidentially and frankly with CanssidiSre respecting general 
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policy, iuternal and eziemol. He did not in the least degree 
disguise from himself the complex position or the ambition of 
OaussidiSre ; hut ho could discern probity under his ambition, 
and good faith under his dnesse. Caussidi^ro had a heart, 
and that heart 'was honest and generous. If his opinions wero 
not to bo trusted, his principles, at least, might bo implicitly 
relied on. He might dream of great revplutionary changes, 
but never of criminal acts. He was a man of conflict, but 
not of anarchy. He was anxious to see the results of the 
victory promptly established on a footing of order ; to retain 
the confidence of the friends who had conspired and fought 
with him ; to win tho esteem of the conquered and the grati- 
tude of Paris; to legitimize his conquest, and to transform the 
conspirator into a magistrate. Oaussididre loved the people, 
hut ha did not flatter their excesses, not oven in his 
dreams. 

Lamartine frequently pointed ont to him the danger of the 
communist piopagandism of his friends at the Lnxelnhearg, 
and the necessity of restraining his theories of social change 
within the limits of institutions for assisting, instructing, pro- 
viding work for, and bettering the condition of, the proletaiies. 
CauBsidilre was entirely of this opinion. " I feel," sajd he, 
in a tone of contempt, as it were sullied by meddling with 
this Socialism, “ I am for order, fraternity, and progress, but 
not for chimeras 1" 

He powerfully aided Lamartine in restraining the Polish, 
Herman, Belgian, and Italiau refugees, who Were labouring 
to draw the republic into wars of aggression in furtberance of 
the interests of foreign factious. . At first these sobemes seemed 
to be, if not secretly favoured, at least tolerated by men 
closely connected with the government. Lamcertine pointed 
out to OauBsididre the danger of these attempts, which might 
raise up thehosiilily of Europe against the republic, and causa 
the renewal of a coaliiaon. He sought to convince him that a 
more upright line of policy, and one marked by greater talent 
as well as by more hone^y, would render suoh a coalition 
imposrible. 

A lady, exceptionable by the style she has assumed, and a 
fitvonrite orator (Madame Sand, and M. Jules Eavre), lent the 
-asristance of their talents to support the policy of the minister 
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On hearing the first intelligence of the revolution, Madamo 
Sand had hastened to Paris, and had seen Lamartine. The 
minister for foreign, affairs sought to gain over to his views 
that genius, masculine in its form, but feminine in the mutability 
of its oonviotions. He had had an interview of several hours 
with Madame Sand, at a crisis when the popular storm could 
only ho quelled by the direction of the winds which might 
be made to blow over the wavea He had convinced Madame 
Sand that the safofy of the new institutions could be secured 
only by the prompt^ energetic, and complete repudiation of 
those excesses and crimes whioh had dishonoured and ruined 
the first revolution. He conjured her to devote the talent with 
which God had endowed her to the cause of order and the 
moralization of tho people. Madame Sand promised to do so, 
in that tone of impassioned enthusiasm whioh reveals the 
sincerity of conviotion. She exprossod a wish to go only 
for a few days to Berri, for the purpose of arranging her 
affairs, and, on her return, she was to become the editor of a 
popular journal, which would disseminate in the minds of the 
masses the principles of peace, discipline, and fraternity, and 
which her pen and her name would invest with the influence 
of her brilliant popularity. 

Madame Sand departed from Paris with this intention ; on 
her return, her old predUeotions in favour of the dangerous 
theories of Sooialism drew her, through the medium of Louis 
Blanc, into a vortex of opposite politics. Lamartine learned 
that she was editing, at the office of the minister of the 
interior, an official paper entitled Le Bullelm de la Bepub- 
Ugue, This paper, imbued with the inflammatory inspiration 
of tbe Oommunists, revived by its language terrible recollec- 
tions of the first republio. In some persons this paper ex- 
cited a fsxxizj of rage and impatience ; others it filled with 
terror. 

Tho majority of the council, being informed of the exist- 
once of the BuUetin, lamented this misapplication of high 
talent, which had the effect of plaoing undn the responsi- 
bility of tbe government language and doctrines in direct 
opposition to its sentiments. The minister of the interior 
himself had not leisure to exercise a supervision over this 
ipublication, though it emanated from his office, and oonse- 
qnently he did not forbid its mischievous exaggerations. It 
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vaa determined tliat no more of tttose Stdletins sliould bo 
sent to the departments, without being previously examined 
by one of the members of tho government. This examina- 
tion was assigned to one or the other on different days of tho 
week ; but the nuniborlesa details of bnsinoss which pressed 
upon them, and tho urgent oiroumstances which every suo- 
eeeding day brought fo^, frequently caused the duty to be 
neglected. By dint of this negligence some numbers of tho 
Bulletin were suffered to escape unexamined, whereby false- 
hoods and incendiary opinions were conveyed to the depart- 
ments. Some commiesioners very prudently took upon them- 
selves to interdiot in the communes, not only the Bulletin 
itself, but also the announoements of Its publication. 

Jfeanwhile Paris, though stirring, was calm. Tho govern- 
ment had convoked all Prance to the Sections, which were 
ffxed for the 24th of April. That date afforded the interval 
of time strictly necessary for the operations of the mechanism 
of universal suffrage. 

The anticipation of this grand installation of the sove- 
reignty of the people appeased the minds of the great bulk 
of the public. To some, however, it was tantalizing. Two 
months of revolution and dictatorship, yet to come, seemed 
like two centuries. In the ultra-revolutionary party it was 
hoped that these two months, agitated by events, by various 
factions, by threats of war abroad, and by trouble and 
misery at home, would prevent the government from real- 
izing this great act. l^etween tho time then present and the 
24th of April, a thousand gulfs were perceived, into which 
the government might be hurled, before the arrival of the 
day fixed for vesting authority in the hands of the nation. , 


BOOK XL 

The moderate party of the government (and at that time 
it was very nearly unanimous) looked forward hopefully to 
the moment when the nation, calling up from her own bosom 
all her rights and all her strength, i^ould herself come to her 
0 ^ aid, and take the control of her own revolution. The 
apardhical and terrorist party abroad anticipated with dismay 
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tlie hour which would tako from them all chanoo of prolong, 
ing their reign, and of realizing their hopes of suhrersidn. 
Dnrmg the first days of the rerolution, that party having 
been put down by the defeat it sustained at the H6tel de 
Villo, and by the unanimous onthusiasm in favour of order 
aud moderation, was now endeavouring to pervert the re- 
public in the clubs. 

These clubs are revolutionary institutions, or rather revolu- 
tionary results. They are merely tumultuous assemblages 
of men regularly and periodically brought together : the 
mobs of the Place Publi^ue concentrated in areas more con- 
fined, but animated by the same passions, agitated by the 
same storms. But there is one danger oonneoted with 
clubs which does not attend ont-door mobs : — they aro ani- 
mated by sectarian spirit, and they are ruled by the com- 
bined disoi 2 )line of parties. As soon as order was restored in 
the streets, through the spontaneous good-feeling of the 
people, and the intelligonce and vigilance of the rising au- 
thority, clubs began to bo formed in all quarters of Paris. 
The government could not oppose their establishment without 
falsifying its own nature, and disavowing the position of 
Prance. The olubs, at that jnnoture, were but the dominant 
voices of public opinion, — ^the deliberate assemblies of tbe 
revolution. 

Some persons, alarmed at the supposed analogy between 
these assemblages and the meetings of tbe Jacobins, regarded 
the republic as lost, and the government coerced from the 
day when the first clubs were established. Others were sensi- 
ble of the difference between a single revolutionary club (like 
that of the Hacobins, affiliating to itself all the intelligence of 
a revolution, and even ruling the Convention), and a multi- 
tude of dubs, animated by various views, differing in their 
objects and theories, forming opposition and counterpoise the 
one to the other, already depopularized in the opinion of the 
citizens by the sinister rcooUcctiona of 1793, and presenting 
to an able and firm government points of support and points 
of resistanoe against the dangerous unify of a single faction. 
Accordingly, the members of the provisional government did 
riot conceive the alarm with which it was sought to inspire 
ththm. “ I should tremble," observed Lamartine to the 
alariuists, “ if there wore only one Jacobin club, and I 
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shonW uot endeavour oven to strugglo against such an aasem- 
hlage otherwise than by the insurrection of the departments, 

I would resign to it the victory and the snpremnoy. But 
with numerous clubs, all free, unprivileged and unoonstTOined, 

1 fesr nothing save confused and isolated attempts, to oppose 
which, public feeling will aid us, and even the clubs them- 
selves will support us against the dubs. Let them call upon 
me 1 I am ready to present myself to them as Dumouriez 
did in 1792, and I will join in the discussions which their 
orators may bring forward.” 

Accordingly, Lamartine himself aided well-disposed citizens 
in hiring balls and establishing committees, with the view of 
founding in various quarters of Paris well-managed clubs, 
which would afford ooenpation for those evening hours of 
idleness so dangerous to the mass of the people, and which 
would lead the public mind in the direction of his policy. He 
also entered indirectly into relation with the more turbulent 
and ill-inspired clubs, for the purpose of watching over their 
explosions, and causing incendiary motions to be refuted by 
orators whose speeches were calculated to neutralize sedition. 
With tho exception of somo few infuriated men, who from 
time to timo demanded, at the club of the Palais National, 
that Lamartine should be impeached and brought to the scaf- 
fold, and who were in consequence hooted and driven from the 
tribune, the spirit of tho clubs was excellent, and in general 
they exercised a wholesome influence. The weight of public 
good souse pressed upon ill-disposed citizens, and the well- 
disposed were fortified by the consciousness of unanimity. The 
mayor of Paris had placed provisionally at the disposal of tlie 
clubs several large public rooms and theatres for the purpose 
of facilitating their meetings. The majority of the clubs was, 
by this means, in harmony with the government itself, and 
tney pi-opagatod among the multitude the spirit of order,' 
patriotism, free discussion, and oonoiliatioi]. One oircum- 
stance imparted a novel and oharaoteristio feature to these 
olnbs. 

The government had thrown open the dungeons in which 
some precursors of the republic, found guilty of plots and 
attempts to subvert the monarchy, had languished during 
Severn years in captivity. Two of these first champions in 
> the oarase of democracy had just been liberaited. These were 
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Blanqui and BarbSs. Lamartine did not tnow Blanqui : he 
had become acquainted with Barb&a in the following manner. 

Barbas had been condemned to death by the Court of 
Peers under the late government. At four o'clock on the 
moinmg of the day appointed for-hia execution, a young lady 
called at the house of Lamartine, and requested to see him. 
Lamartine immediately rose and went to her. The young 
lady, in tears, threw herself at his feet, infonned him that 
she was the sister of Barbis, and implored him to save her 
brother. Lamartine had no connection with the court, but he 
recollected that he had once enjoyed the acquaintance of 
M. de MontaUvet, the minister and friend of the king. He 
hastened to him. M. Montolivet possessed a generous heart, 
whose noble impulses were not less quickly aroused than his 
courage. He was then very ill; but, without considering 
his health or calculating his strength, he rose from his bed, 
and ordered his carriage to be got roady to convey him to 
Neuilly. The king, whose feelings in this matter had anti- 
cipated those of his minister, spared the life of Baib&s. 

But, daring M. de Montalivet’s interview with the king at 
Kouilly, the inauneoilon in Paris bad q>read. Musketry 
was fired in the streets, and the Chamber of Deputies was 
surrounded by artifieiy and troops. On seeing this, Lamar- 
tine trembled lest the government should order the sentence 
to he carried into effect, under the impression that pardon 
might seem to he weakness, or might be inteipreted as a con- 
cession to the insurgents. But Lis anxiety was soon relieved by 
a second message from M. de Montalivet. The king resolved 
to spare the shedding of blood, and Barhbs was saved. His 
sister was waiting to hear his doom in one of the apartments of 
the Ohamher of Deputies. Lamartine informed her that her 
btoiheifB life was spared; she fiiinted whilst kissing the 
hands of the hearer of this intelligence- 

seven years had elapsed since this occurrence, when Laauai- 
lane, some months prior to the revolution of February, re- 
ceived &om Barbls two letters whiohthe prisoner had secretly 
contrived to forward by eluding the observation of bis jailers 
at Nimes. In these letters Barb&s said to Lamartine, “ To 
you I am indebted for existence. Next to God. yon ate my 
saviour. If I should escape from these prison walls, when 
the certain triumph of the republic wUl force an opening 
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through them, my first visit shall be to the man to whom I 
80 earnestly long to offer the outpourings of my gratitude ; 
and I pray that, after having saved me, ho may also save my 
country.” 

Barbis kept hie word. On the day after his arrival in 
Paris he came and threw himsolf into the arms of Lamartine. 

Your deliverance,” said the minister for foreign affairs, 
“ makes me doubly happy. Yon are free, and it is the re- 
public, that government of your predilection, which receives 
you in liberty. At this moment you may bo useful to the 
republic. The people, who are now restrained only by our 
words, require to be guided and subdued to moderation. They 
will land ear to you ; you are one of their martyrs. They 
will listen to your voice os to that of an oracle. Counsel 
them, not with the fury of a combatant, but with the gene' 
rosity of a conqueror, and with the coolness of a statesman. 
The republic is exposed to no dangers, save such as may arise 
out of its own excesses. Show as much heroism in restraining 
republicanism as you have manifested impatience and courage 
in promoting it. Ideas can bo moulded into government only 
on condition of their being restricted within the limits of order 
and moderation. Porget the traditions of the first republic, 
and help us to found one which may be unsullied either by 
anarohy or scaffolds, in which the grJevancca of all may bo 
merged in the rights of all." 

Such were the words of Lamartine. Bai-bds listoued to 
them with every appearance of acquiesconce, in hourt and 
mind. “Your ideas," replied Barbbs, “are identical with 
those X have matured in my own mind during my captivity, 
and which constitute my political faith. 1 will not employ 
the influence which my farao as a victim may give mo over 
the people, except in the way you have suggested. But I 
have been for years a stranger to tho politico world. I was 
young when I was thrown into captivity, and now I havomo 
knowledge either of men or things. Will you permit me to 
consult you from time to time? You may help mo to regain 
the right path, if my ignorance of affairs should cause me in- 
voluntarily to swerve from it.” 

Lsmartme promised that he would open to him his heart 
whenever he might desire it. He recommended him not to 
connect himself with those who confounded democracy with, 
demagoguism, or who sought to improve the social condition 
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of the pioletaries by the snbveraon of properly; property 
being the common foundation which eupports all, and without 
it propiietora as well as proletaries would be hurled together 
into one common gulf of destruction. 

Lamartine found in Barbda the instinct of an exalted mind 
and an honest hoart, combined with the disposition to promote 
conciliation and moderate riews among the people. This 
disposition was maintained for some time, and it wonld have 
been, permanent, but that Barbas was speedily drawn into 
another focus of politioal opinion. He again imbibed his old 
doctrines relative to the radical levelling of conditions and 
fortunes, that eternal iUnsion of the zealots of the absolute 
equality of wealth, from the ages of the early Christians and 
the Gracchi, down to the time of Babeuf and Marat. These 
doctrines inonicato virtuo in principle, and fraternity in insti- 
tutions, but they tend to madness and crime in revolntionary 
realization. 

BarbSs was shortly afterwards made colonel of the 12th 
arrondissement of Paris. He founded a club which took his 
name, and in which the doctrines of socialism were mingled 
with the energy of republicanism. The name of BarbSs 
sounded in the ears of the people like the tocsin against 
monacohy and tbo bourgeoisie. Barbgs was somewhat 
taciturn, and when he spoke, it was not with anyhrillianoy of 
effect. He was a Spartacus liberated from the dungeon. He 
was like the statue of the revengeful slave, handsome, but 
marked by chains, and devoured by the uncxtinguishable 
flame of revolutions. 

Barbls, when in conversation with Lnmartino, several times 
^ spoke in a tone of bitterness of another man, who had been 
his rival in. conspiracy and captivity, who, by a coincidence 
of chances, had, like himself, been liberated, and who had 
become an object of suspicion to his associates. This man 
was Blanqui, 

'Whilst Lamartine was stUl permauently located in the 
H6tel de Ville, an unknown hand, d5q)osed to favour certain 
compromised men, surreptitiously removed some secret docu- 
ments which had been deposited in the ministerial portfolios. 
Among the papers there was a disclosure to which no sta- 
ture was attached, and addressed to the king^s government, in 
relation to the plots of the secret societies. This disclosure 
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tras oTidently the work of an iutolligent leadev of these so- 
cieties; It Jiad been imprudently shown to some one who 
gave it pubUoity, and a half-suppressed murmur of indig- 
nation hail immediately accused Blanqui. 

Blanqui had just then opened a clnb, where he delivered 
speeches marked by talent, and as yet restrained within the 
bounds of moderation. In this club, over which ho presided 
with the active genius of conspiracy, ho gained fame and 
popularity, and enlisted in his own cause a phalanx of extreme 
opinions. 

Bumonrs of tho accusation above alluded to throw a cloud 
of doubt and suspicion over Blanqni. It deprived bis name 
of the infiuence that had hitherto belonged to it, and detacliod 
from bis club the crowds who had been accustomed to attend 
it. His old associates, and especially Barhbs, called npon 
him for explanation. They and condemned him before 
the tribuoal of republican opinion. Dlanqui, like a man 
confaminutod by suspicion, withdrew from bis club for a few 
days, pri^mrud a written d^once of bis conduct^ and circulated 
it tlirougb Paris. 

This defence, though it did sot entirely exculpate him from 
Laving made some vogue disclosures (relative to things^ 
though not to persons), nevertheless so far cleared him, that 
he was enabled to resume his post and his influence in a club 
composed of bis own partisans. His reappearance in his 
club was hailed oa a triumph. The doud wMch had tempo- 
rarily hung over him urged him to make a point of ex- 
aggerating his republicanism, and to indulge with greater 
force and vehemence his passion for public speaking. His 
elitb became the focus of domag^guic extravagance and fary. 
However, as this violence was vented merely in flourishes 
of woids, and in reminiscences which bore no real reference to 
the aetukl state of the peoplcj the revolution, or tho time 
present, the frequenters of the club attended it as they 
would We visits a theatre, to see the events of a hy-gone 
age represented or parodied by actors, clad in antiquated 
c^nme. The fact was, that individu^ belonging to the 
arisioerai^ and the bourgeoisie, who were insulted and menaced 
by ihe orntors of this club, attended the meetings Bom 
motives of curiosity, and to hear, as it were, from a dlstanpe 
aod without danger, the ravings of Babeuf and Marat. 
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Blanqui Mmself Tvas pleased Ly the alarm his name ereateil, 
and he made a display of fury ■which he did not really fool. 
He, ho'weYer, showed no disposition to diffuse that fury among 
the multitude, and he even adroitly flattered by looks and 
{gestures those whom his tongue menaced. He was a tribune ; 
but one who seemed to have more policy than sincerity. In 
tact, in intelligence, and in that quality which may be termed 
popular diplomacy, he was superior to all the agitators of the 
moment. He disconcerted his associates by going beyond 
them ; whilst he vras incessantly challenging them to go 
beyond him. 

Whenever Blanqui left his dub, he withdrew into solitude. 
He took no part oither in the acts of the government or of tlie 
multitudo. lie lived in some poor and obscure place, and his 
dwelllog was known only to a few of his friends and fol- 
lowers, among whom were Lacambre and Flotte. He never 
showed himself but at night, when he was miserably dressed, 
and sought to excite the interest of the populace hy ext 
hibiting in his own person a specimen of proletarian wretched- 
ness. Though not gifted with eloquence, yot he was on 
impressive and able speaker, and his speeches always em- 
braced a plan and an object, means and an end. Blanqui's 
olub ■was not a mere vain echo of tumultuous passions, like 
the other anti-sooial clubs. It was a revolutionary instru- 
ment, the keys of which were touched by his Lands for the 
purpose of exciting and directing the passions of the masses. 

But snob ■was at that time the ascendancy of right feeling 
and general intelligence, that Blanqui's club gave little m- 
quietude or alarm to the reflecting members of the govern- 
ment. Indeed, the haiangnea delivered in that assembly, 
dtsgpaoefol as they were, may be said to have been ser- 
vicoable rather than injurious to the regular republic. The 
peisons who figured in that club were like the inebriated 
helot who was exhibited to the Spartans to disgust them 
from the ■vice of dcunkennesB. 

Baspail, who was loss of a politician but more of a secta- 
rian than Blanqui, exercised, through the influence of his 
name, his joninal, and his olub, an ascendancy more moderate 
but more ireot over the faubourgs. Fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand men from those districts, which might be called the 
Mount Aventinus of Baris, attended the sittings of Bospaik 
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He 'was personally beloved by bis followers, and his word 
was tboir law. Ho professed and prooobed Communism to a 
certain extent, but his was the Communism of sontimont 
rather than of subversion, and it was impressed with an 
inoffensive philosophy and a practical charity, which sought 
to attain equality V voluntary levelling, and not by violent 
expropriation. lie worked on the minds of the people by 
exciting their hopes, and not by rousing their hatred against 
the rich and the happy. His social philosophy did not rent 
itself in imprecations against society, and still less against 
government. Ho preached patience, order, and peace j but 
his grand mistake was to promise more than the republic 
could accomplish. His vague and golden theories were like 
clouds which present to the fancy a thousand perspective 
images, but which can only be viewed from a distance, and 
never reached. 

Cabet, the founder of another sect, bad opened, in tbe very 
centre of Paris, in tbe ruo Saint Honord, a club in which be 
ruled seven or eight thousand inrlividuals. Ho was the poet 
of Communism, and he had dreamed of a ohimorioal SoUen- 
tinas, to which he gave the name of loarla. Here, all 
inequality, all indigence, all asperities, even those of labour, 
were to vanish in a fantastic organization, the elements of 
which were but incoherent hypotheses, suggested by an 
imagination not very rich even in idealities. 

(^bet was the eon of an artisan at Dijon, and he had been 
educated with the view of obbuning an appointment in the 
magiBttaoy. In 1830 be was elected a deputy to represent 
Ids native town ; but bis political career was checked in 1834, 
when he was expelled from the chamber and proscribed. 
After baring pas^ bis term of banishment in Belgium, be 
letnmed to Paris, where he now threw himself into the pro- 
letarian ranks, whence be bad ori^ally sprung, and in which 
he fixed his central point of thought and action. The most 
distressed and ignorant portion of the working people of 
Paris were attached to his doctrines. Delusion is at once 
the consequence and the consolation of extreme suffering. 
Oahet was the philosopher and the liigh priest of the religion 
of social comfort, but that was a religion without a Clod. The 
whole sptem oonsuted in the satisfaction of the mere mate- 
rial )natmet% mechanically combined in an order inverse to 
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every Icnown social order. It was tbe worship of alimentary 
life ; not indeed a sanguinary, but a sensual worship — a 
religion in which mind as well as a deity was wanting. 
Prior to the revolution of February, Cabet had frequently 
entered into conrersatiou with Lamartine on the aubjeot o£ 
his Utopia. Lamaitine did not give him any enoonragement. 
lie expressed his conviction that the soil of France would of 
itself rise up in rebellion against any such chimerical experi- 
ment j and he predicted that Communism would be buried 
in the farrows made by its own ploughshares, on the first 
piece of land it might venture to usurp. He recommended 
Cabet not to await the day when insui-rection wonld rise up 
against impossibility ; and he told him that the only field on 
which ho could attempt to carry his theory into practice 
would be a regular .and legal colonisation of clearance in the 
forests of tire New "World. 

“ You would tliore oommonec,” pursued Lamartine, “ with 
an association of planters, protected by a proprietary oivi> 
lization which would defend you against your own anarchy, as 
it defends the Quakers. Property will introduce itself into 
your agtioultural colony, and if chimeras may have deceived 
yon, the earth at least will feed your uniortunate seota- 
rians !” 

Cabet seized this idea, and he accordingly determined to 
transplant his system to Amorica, where he solicited a con- 
cession from the government. However, whilst he wsjs yet 
in Paris, the revolution broke out, and the republic was 
established. His followers flattered themselves that they 
would sec their association realized on the soil of France ; and 
whilst Cabet himself fed their hopes, he kept them within the 
bounds of, order, and of respect for persons and properly. 
Far from preaching insurrection to bis adepts, he preached 
patience, and pictured the horrors of anardiy. By this 
means, it has been said, he hoped to gain, throngh his 
ascendancy over that portion of the people, the share of 
popular dictatorship which a revolution throws within the 
grasp of almost every man. 

Other clubs, ruled by men less known, held their nightly 
meetings, and kept up agitation in the populous districts of 
Paris. The club of the Quinze-Yingts and the club of the 
Sorbonno chiefly attiactod the attention of the government, 
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as they kept tip excitement among tke most idle, the most 
thickly populated, and most irresponsible of tho poorer dis- 
tricts of the capital. The minister of tho interior had 
agents who daily reported to him the spirit of these popular 
assemblages. Lamartine likewise kept watch upon them. He 
noutralized their mischievous tendencies by his tendencies of 
a contraiy nature, which were openly favoured, and by commu- 
nicating to their fakers suggestions calculated to counteract 
the views of anarchists, Communists, and foreign agitators. 

Theiie foreign agitators gave the government soiious alarm. 
Paris was rapidly filling with Polish refugees, Belgian con- 
spratOTS, German demagogues, and Italian patriots, all of 
whom hod been ronsod to action by the outbreak of a revolu- 
tion whence they hoped to kindle a European oonflogration, 
which wonld spread over the whole continent Eight days 
after the rovolntiou thero were upwards of fifteen thousand of 
those {icrsons in Paris. The Italians, tho most intelligent 
and most natnially political class of these foreigners, caused 
no embarrassment to the government On their part it wonld 
have been unnatural to seek to stir up anarchy in a rising 
republic, tho birth of which was propitious to their hopes. 
That republic, if well directed, was destined to grow great to 
their advantage, and to extend over them a salutary influenoe, 
and a legitimate protection from the summit of the Alps. 

But the Belgians were fermenting disturbance. Their 
emissaries bad been connected by anterior conspiracies with 
some of the secondary men who snrrounded the government, 
and with these men they now secretly formed plans for 
republican insurrection in Belgium. They hoped to draw 
Prance, in spite of herself, into invasions, which, after having 
indirectly kindled a flame in Brussels, wonld spread it into 
the Rhenish provinces. By thus fomenting nniversal war, 
they thought to secure in France the triumph of the war of 
demagoguism. 

Irishmen, in conjnnction with English Chartists, rushed in 
numbers to tbe continent, witb the view of stirring up insur- 
rectionary plots in France, among the demagogues in the name 
of liberty, and among the leadein of the Catholic party in the 
mine of Catholicism. 

The Germain refugees, from the Rheeish provinces, from 
Wnrtemberg, Bavaria, and the grand duSiy of Baden, 
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summoned tkoir countrymen vt^ho had heon engaged with 
them in conepiracics in these various countries. Their in- 
tention was to recruit and organize in Strasburg a nucleus 
of republican emigration ready to pass the Rhine under 
the apparent sanction of the French namc^ and thus to 
engage the republic in a war of propagandism against coneti- 
tutional Germany. Lastly, there were the Poles, a banished 
people, who have adopted the world as their country, and 
who carry into every land of their adoption the virtues and 
vices of their own great and unfortunate nation. Thus did 
heroism, turbulence, and anarchy excite the population of 
Paris. France doubtless owed much to brave and rained 
Poland, but it was too much to expect that she should sacri- 
hce her policy, or break tho peace of the world for that 
nation. 

The Poles, however, domanded nothing less from the 
French govomment j and not being able to obtain these con- 
cessions from tho ruling authorities, they endeavoured to 
wrest them from the people. Daring tho eighteen years just 
elapsed, the French chambers, rather from oompuLsion than 
just conviction, had, on the opening of every session, repeated 
the formula of uttering prayers and wishes in behalf of 
Poland. The wishes of a great people are but a mockery, 
when they ore merely words unaccompanied by acts ; and it 
is evident that France can reach Poland only by tbs belp of 
Germany, and in a general revolution of tbe continent. 
Polish committees were now formed in Paris. Many of the 
persona composing them were doubtless actuated by generous 
sympathy for the exiles of liberty j bat others sought only to 
turn to mmi own personal advantage tbe popnlarity attached 
to the name of Poland. 

Bncouraged by this support, the Polish refugees fanned the 
flame of war in the olnbs, and formed nnions of their own, 
even more incendiary than the French dnbs. Some of the 
refugees abused hoq)itali1y so far as to kindle discord hx the 
country in which they had found an a^lum, and tho pecn- 
niary aid which Fiance afforded them they employed in agi- 
tation, and in the instigation of insmieotion and anarchy. 
The secret Polish society, to whose meetings the police con- 
trived to gain access, revived in Paris the language and the 
traditions of 1T93. In these meetings the name of Ijamai- 
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tine was niglitly consigned to execration, and to the justice of 
assassins, as that of the man irho resisted most inflexibly the 
plots of foreign demagogues against the new^ republic, dntese 
few first weeks gave birth to the plot and the crime of the 
16 th of May following. 

Another class of Polish refugees followed the patriotic in- 
mirations of Prince Czartoriski and other refugee leaders. 
The conduct of these men was worthy of the respect they 
bore to their cause, and to Prance. They were content to 
look back fondly on their country, hoping to return and die 
there for their independence, as soon as a favoumble oppor- 
tunity should present itself. 

Meanwhile, Europe seemed to be suspended between the 
terror inspired by the revolution of Paris, and the hope of pos- 
sibly maintaining peace, hope wliieb was strengthened by the 
manifesto of the provisional govemmont Tho Amoricanroinisfer 
had been tho first to recognize the French republic; in so doing 
be anticipated tho orders of his government; hut he felt 
warranted in taking that step, by tho conformity of insti- 
tutions now established between France and .America. Swit- 


zerland, which the French revolution had fortified by an immense 
accession of force against the almost violent pressure of Austria, 
showed dispositions less favourable. The minister for foreign 
afiairs was surprised to see tho French republic less cordially 
greeted in Berne than it was in Berlin. He could not be 
blind to tho fact that this coolness of Switzerland, a 
nation for which France had manifested such warm interest in 


recent legislative discussions, might, perhaps, arise out of tho 
selfishness of mercantile democracies!, who act upon calculation, 
more than upon feeling. It was evident that Switzerland, 
from her geographical position between Germany and Italy, 
feared she might be agitated by the contact, and conse- 
quently forced to sacrifice her peace, her treasure, and her 
blood, in tbo cause of au independence not her own. Lamar- 
tine, who had been meditating a proximate triple alliance of 
republican France, constitutional Italy, and federal Switzer- 
land, to support, in case of need, tba equilibrium of the north, 
was profoundly mortified by tho attitude of Switzerland, and 
concerned for her liberty. Switzerland, however, was not 
ohajgeable with an^ act of disafieotion towards France, and 
shq^offioialty tecogmzed the zepublio. 
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Couriers, successlrelj arriving from all parts of Europe, 
'brought iutelligence that the manifesto had been everywhere 
received as the basis of an undisputed lino of policy, and as 
the type of the character which the new French republic 
desired to maintain in the world. The foreign ambassa- 
dors and ministers received orders from tlieir respective 
governments to continue to reside in Paris, and to maintain 
offirial and cordial relations with the ropublican minister for 
foreign affairs. These relations, which circumstances multi- 
plied, gave occasion to frequent communications between the 
ambassadors and Lamartine. Conversations, in which the 
minister manifested without any reservation the decidedly 
republican, but sincerely inoffensive views of the French 
government, contributed powerfully to the maintenance of 
peace, in the absence of those diplorantio notes which the 
suspension of official relations rendered impraotioahle. The 
office of Foreign Affairs became a permanent and preparatory 
congress ; a direct medium of communication with all the 
different courts to which the ambassadors submitted tho words 
and views interchanged between themselves and tho minister 
of the republic. These verbal negotiations between men who, 
in mutual conversation, openly expressed their opinions on the 
very theatre of events, advanced affairs with more rapidity 
than could have been effected by years of negotiation. There 
is a heart in words which cannot be communicated to paper ; 
and heart is something even in negotiating the great interests 
of empires. 

As soon as the minister for foreign affairs felt that he could 
be confident of the fiivourable disposition of the continental 
governments, he nominated the ambassadors and ministers of 
the republic. M. d’Haroourt, formerly a peer of France, a 
man whose personal dignity was equal to hie high name, was 
appointed ambassador to Rome. This choice, though savour- 
ing strongly of liberalism, had in it nothing of a revolutionary 
character. It announced to the old French aristocracy, to 
tho religious portion of the French people, and to tho sove- 
reign pontiff, that the republic was desirous of treating the 
spiritual chief of Catholicism with the respect due to the 
representative of a vast portion of religious conscience. The 
pope, on his part, gave assurance, through the medium of his 
minister in Paris, that he made no exception to th e govern- 
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nvent. His \rords 'vrere benedictions, not anathemas. The 
French government replied frankly to these overtures, avow- 
ing to the p(^e, that the tendency of the republic was to break 
off the connection existing in a gre’ater ox less degree between 
affairs temporal and spiritual ; to suppress state interference 
in the direction and in the pay of religion. At the same 
time assurance was given that the republic, eminently rdigious 
in spirit, would effect this great and necessary change only 
after providing for the existence of the ministers of religion, in 
the service of churches and private individuals, and by organ- 
izing the free association of the faithful for their own religious 
wants. This change of state payment into voluntary payment, 
made by persons associated for their own religious worship, 
would operate only to the extinction of the ministers of the 
different communions. Piety would gain in purity ; indivi- 
dual faith would gain in liberty, and conscientious feeling 
wunid gain in dignity and respect. This was tho key-stone 
of tho revolution ; for tho regdar emai\oipation of religious 
worship is the liberty of Clod in the soul. Home and the 
superior individuals among the clergy, appeared to be in no 
way alarmed by these avowals, or by the philosophic ten- 
dency of the new republic. On the contrary, they boheld in 
them safety, dignity, and increase of power, — of that power 
which it is fitting mtonld be exercised over the heart in the 
empire of religious sentiment. 

The minister for foreign affairs spoke in tho same tone to 
the archbishop of Paris, a truly pious man, and one capable 
of comprehending a higher destiny for his church than that 
of being the paid instrument of governments, — ^now their 
tyrant, now thmr dave. 

General Aupick was appointed to the embassy at Constan- 
tinople. He had been long attached to the royal fiimily; 
nevertheless the members of the government, and the minister 
of tho interior himself^ selected him with full confidence as 
the representative of the republic, at one of the most import- 
ant points of foreign diplomacy. Every one knew that 
General Anpick's fint allegiance was to bis country. Hagb 
military capacity, combined witb a reflective mind and acon- 
mte judgment, marked bim out as a man well fitted for a post 
wbere the diplomatic interests of the whole world might 
'dsaffi. together. General Aupidi's aptitude alone was oon- 
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siderecl, his conscientious honestj of pnrposo could admit of no 
douht. 

To London only a oharg€-d’affairoa was in the fitst in- 
stance scut, with tho view of obviating, by the absence of an 
agent of a higher order, any opportunity of misunderstanding 
between two great governments, each of which cherished a 
desire for mutual agreoment, for the sake of maintaining 
the peace of the world, and between which chicanery might 
have excited irritation and disagreement. Subseq[nently 
Lamartine sent M. Tallenay to London. M. Tallenay, who 
had filled the post of French minister at Hanibnrg, belonged 
to the old school of diplomacy. lie was a man of frank, 
conciliatory, and easy manners ; well fitted for maintaining 
oonfidenthu conversations with, monarchical statesmen, and 
quietly preparing the way for ofidoial negotiation, whenever 
the recognition of tho repuhlie should afiford opportunity for 
the free exercise of his powota 

But tho daily conversations of the English amhassador. 
Lord Normanby, with tho minister for foreign affairs, uud the 
unreserved coraiahty of thoir relations, rendered the post of 
French ambassador in Iiondon a superfluity. Lord Fslmet- 
ston and the English cabinet seemed to have understood with 
singalac sagacity the pacific, moderate, and civilizing dbsme- 
ter of tho republic, directed in a spirit of respect and invio- 
lability towards the institutions of foreign conntries. A 
contrary attitude on the part of the English government 
would have revived iJiat anti-Britannic prejudice which 
Lamartine, like Mirabean, Lafayette, and Talleyrand, ms 
most anxious to annihilate in France. England, by accepting 
the fraternity which was offered with dignity by the repnb- 
llo, merited the gratitude of mankind. The ^ministration of 
Lord Palmerston will gather the fniits of that gratitude in 
history. The minister of the republic was perfectly aware 
that no serious coalition against France was possible on the 
continent without the conoonence and the pay of England. 
He wonld not, for any conrideration, famish the Euglish 
aristocracy with a pretext for forcing the English cabinet 
into a crusade against the republic. To gain time was in bis 
estimation to gam blood and strength for Fiance. If at some 
future period dissension and war might arise, he was anxious 
that France should be in a right position to meet those dis- 
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asters, and tbat the republic should be armed. Such woS 
not then the cose. A coalition at that time would have* 
taken France unawares, and might possibly huTe orer- 
whelmed her. 

This was one of the motires which induced the minister of 
the republic to resist with indexible determination the idea of 
revolutionizing Belgium by the rash and traitorous enter- 
prizes attempted on the frontier, which enterprizes the minis- 
ter was continually reproached for checking. He had 
repudiated all contact with the Belgian republicans, who 
came to Paris to concert sohemca with the French republicans 
of the old school. Ho had despatched to Brussels several 
confidential agents, with instructions to ohserve the real state 
of public opinion, and to check rather than to exoite the 
demagoguio fooling in the Belgian capital. The principal 
agent was a man of energetic spirit, but he was not suffi- 
ciently well voraed in European diplomacy. The minister 
tcoalled him without delay, and sent in his stead a man of 
experience and prudence, M. Belloom an old diplomatist, 
well practised in the tact demanded in dilllouU political 
emergencies. 

That the ropnblican government should feel any uneasiness 
in having in Brussels a king, connected by the tics of blood 
with the fallen dynasty of France, was a susceptibility un- 
worthy of the republic. A revolution iu Belgium, and the 
annexation of that country to France at this time, would 
have been a premature and impolitic declaration of war 
against England. Snob an event must have had the effect 
of immediately breaking up the liberal English ministry, and 
of throwing England into the coalition. France would have 
been rendered neither stronger nor weaker by the annexation 
of Belgium ; but that nation remaining inviolate, secured to 
the republic the passirenesa of England, the silence of Ger- 
many, and the respect of the world. 

The minister watched, with a vigilant eye, the plots 
hatched in Paris for prematurely Meeting the union of 
France and Belgium. In his conversations with the prince 
de Idgne, Lamartiue gave assurances of bis pmdenoe and 
good faith, and the ambassador from the king of the Belgians 
ntaodfested the utmost confidence in the minister for foreign 
sSifiBl. This mutual good understanding powerfully cou' 
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tributed to oheok designs of propogandism, injurious to both 
nations, to European peace, and to the republio itself. 

M, de Lurde, who was appointed ambassador to Holland, 
•was well aci^uainted with the diplomacy of the North, and 
he understood the twofold influenoes which, from St. Peters- 
burg and liondon, were at work in the court of the 
Hague. 

To Berne M. de Thiard was sent. He was a man of 
aristocratic family, enlarged mind, and shrewd observation. 
Since the close of the emigration and the fall of the empire, 
he had been devoted to the party of the Liberal opposition. 
The veterans of that party, who were writers for Le 
JVational, considered an embassy offered to M. Thiard as a 
pledge granted to their opinions. The minister for foreign 
affairs regarded M, Thiard as a man well fitted to maintain 
the republican hut anti-deinagoguio line of diplomacy, which 
he was desirous should be carried out. Ho recommended the 
observance of the utmost delicacy and caution with respect to 
Switzerland, in order to win that power to cordiality, as the 
first step towards alliance. He did not succeed so well as he 
could have wished, either because the ambassador did not 
make the disposition of France sufficiently manifest, or be- 
cause Switzerland was afraid of compromismg herself with a 
republio which, os yet, numbered only days of existence. 
This was unfortnnate for both nations, and still more un- 
fortunate for Italy. The views of the minister for foreign 
affairs tended towards a system of pacific league. That 
system was cheeked by the coldness of Switzerland, com- 
promised by the battles of Goito and Novarc. But it is in the 
nature of things that it should revive under governments more 
intelligeut and better understood. Switzerland will repent of 
her wavering and delays. 

M. Bixio was sent os ohargfi-d'afiTaires to Turin. The un- 
certainty of the relations between the French republic and 
the court of Turin, which had hitherto been under the in- 
fiuence of sacerdot^ and absolutist principles, did not admit 
of an ambassador or minister being sent thither. 

M. Bixio elevated his functions to the levol of his own 
intelligence and patriotism. He was unpractised in diplo- 
matic affairs, hut the ability bo evinced proved that diplo- 
matic talent is innate, and not acquired. His mission was a 
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delioato one, precisely because U was to be disebarged in a 
spirit of good faitb. Ilia task was to inspire i£e court 
of Turin with dispositions favourable to France, and to re- 
frain from throwing out even the slightest hint that might have 
the effect of instigating war with Austria — a war in which 
Turin was likely to become involved through her own rash 
ambition. The French chargii d'affaires was instructed to 
impart confidenco and authority to the constitutional and 
Liberal party in Italy, but without flattering and exciting the 
lopablicans, whose movements wore premature and ruinous, 
to the emancipation of Italy. 

Unforeseen chances, and the contradictory fortunes of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy, put the tact of tho young diplomatist to 
a severe test. He did not commit a singlo fault in a situation 
in wliich more experioiiced negotiators might readily have 
erred. Franco could fairly say that not a drop of Italian 
blood sfninod tho hands of her diplomacy in Piedmont and 
Lombardy. ItoW reccivod no counsel for which she coul.1 
justly reproach Fiance. M. Bixio, who was of Italian de- 
scent, WHS a Frenchman at heart ; and he was alike imbued 
with the sentiments of his native land and of lus adopted 
country. Tho minister was about to raise him to higher 
functions^ just at the moment when the Hationsl Assembly 
opened, and M. Bixio wished to Lave a seat in the assembly. 
Baring the turbulent days of June, be fought with the 
courage of an advance-guard soldier; and be shed bis blood 
unsparingly for the republio. ./Uter the election of the presi- 
dent, M. Bixio filled a post in the ministry, which, however, 
he resigned after a few days, through some susceptible feeling 
of honour imperfectly explained. Ho gave decided proofs of 
his ability for diplomatic negotiation — a department in which 
his talents onght to he again employed. 

M. de Boissy had been appointed minister to Florence. 
He was an experienced diplomatist and well acquainted with 
Tuscany. His wife, a native of Bavenna, was distinguished 
for beauty and enthusiastic patriotism. Her name alone was 
a passport to negotiation with the high liberalism of Central 
Ikdy. She was united in literary friendship with all the 
ifinstoions ratriois of the Homan states, Pisa, Venice, and 
Florence. M. de Boissy, a bold and decided man, had reso- 
laiel^ adopted the repnblio; and wluUi in Paris, he had 
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evincod great personal courage in defending it against the 
encroachments of demagoguism. His ^Icndid position and 
aristocratic name 'vronld hare enabled him to render good 
service to the republic abroad. However, he did not depart 
for his post in Florence, but preferred becoming a member of 
the National Assembly ; being more desirous to mount a 
tribune than to figure in a court. Tho appointment of envoy 
to the grand duke of Tuscany was therefore transferred to M. 
Benoit Ghampy, who was the ally of M. de Xianunenais, and 
was patronized by that illustrious and popular man. The 
choice of M. Benoit Ohampy was a most happy one. He 
was a man worthy to ho sent to the enlightened and liberal 
prince, who was preparing to make Tuscany a republic, or 
rathert, national family by the help of free and mild govern- 
ment. M. Benoit Ohampy caused tho French republic to be 
favourably regarded ovon by that very prince who, by the 
rebound of tho Paris rcvolntion, has rinco been expefied from 
bis dominions. Hod tbe advice of M. Benoit Ghampy boon 
more energetically followed, Tuscany might have been spared 
that disostor, and saved from the reaction which arose against 
Central Italy. 

For the court of Madrid, it was exceedingly difficult to 
select a French envoy suited to tbe post. General Nnrvaer, 
a man very superior to the mere soldicr-like renown for which 
he is distinguished in the eyes of foreigners, was to Spain a 
sort of mihUry Richelieu, aU-powerfulinthe second rank. In 
a court divided by dissension, and deeply sunk in dissipation, 
Narvaez had studied, with sombre anxiety, tbe character of 
the French revolution at its first outbreak. Judging of France 
by Spain, be might well imagine that civil war would be tbe 
offspring of the revolution, and that it would select its leaders 
from among the princes of the house of Orleans. Anticipating 
events in which Spain would have a part to play, through her 
femily connection with the dynasty of July, Narvaea had ex- 
plained himself with sinister ambiguity, and had concentrated 
troops in the dircotion of the Pyrenees. The manifesto of 
the provisional government, and the explanations of its minis- 
ter with tho Spanish oharg6-d’affaires in Paris, changed the 
views of Narvaez. The intrigues of France and England in 
Madrid agitated Spain, and kept the genera! in continual 
alarm for the preservation of his authority. Lamartine, by 
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witlidia'wiDg Frauco from these intrigues, and leaving Spain 
in possession of her internal independence, tranquillized the 
Spanish government, and left to Narvaez no other source of 
inquietude than, that 'which related to England. The result 
of this policy was suoh as might have been expected ; Franco 
ceased to give umbrage, and was the better liked in propor- 
tion as she was the less imposing. 

Bnt to maintain this system, it was necessary that the 
French envoy at Madrid should not be a man whose ardent 
republicanism might render him adverse to the constitution, 
and tempt him to stimulate the fermentations of impotent in- 
snirectidn in Catalonia j — nor one whose high military name 
would revive recollootions of the war of independence j — nor a 
diplomatist of July, who, being lukewarm to tho republic, 
and influenced by attachment to the house of Orleans, might 
have closed his eyes upon plots in favour of dynastic rostora- 
tion in France — ^pluts which might possibly be hatched in the 
wlaco at Madrid, or in SeviDo, or wheresoover the duke de 
Montponsier might reside. Tho minister for foreign affairs 
found in M. do Lcsseps, the French consul-general at Barce- 
lona, a man well acquainted with tlio Spanish character, one 
who was agreeable to Narvaez, and who would implicitly 
obey the instructione ho received. M. de Les&eps was sent 
to Madrid, and the consequence was that mutual distrust 
-vanished, and rcpugnauce gave way to the well-nuderstood 
interest of both nations. Never did France and Spain more 
completely enter into that amicable feeling which naturally 
connects them together, when they are not separated by a 
false policy. General Narvaez understood well the spirit of 
France, and the favourable sentiments cherished by the 
people of both countries towards each other were suffered to 
develop themselves freely. The provisional government averted 
the necessity of assembling an army on tho Pyrenees, and the 
country was more securely protected by friendly relations and 
reciprocal good faith than by armed legions. 

The state of Italy, though not yet perfectly revealed, was 
foreseen by the minister of the republic. It was evident that 
the situation in which France wonld be placed in douse- 
qoence of the affairs of Italy, preduded the possihility of 
eatahlishing conflderaiial negotiations -with Austria. 

M. de Metternich still reigned in Ylenn% nncouscious of 
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tbe volcano illicit was ready to buret beneath bis feet. Old 
age bad not impaired ibc intelligence of that great minister, 
but his strength of character bad been enervated by the long 
prosperity of the empire. He believed in the eternity of the 
Germanio aristocracy, and he trusted to bis own genius. He 
was happy in his elevated position, and with easy unconcern 
he had, for the space of several years, left everything in the 
bands of fate. His long course of good fortune was a snare, 
and Lamartine knew it as it were instinctively. During 
several previous years an air of decline bad been perceptible 
in the cabinet of Vienna. Hungary, Gallioia, Poland, Bohe- 
mia, Lombardy, Venice, as well as all those members of the 
Austrian empire which were but ill-cemented with the body 
of the empire itself, appeared to be tending to dissolution. 
France, whilst unwilling to exercise any constraint in that 
port of the world, was ready to accept whatever advantages 
fortune might present. 

It was evident that the first diiForonces that might arise 
between the French republic and the continent would have 
their origin in questions relating to Italy or Switzerland. 
In principle, therefore, war existed, though it was not 
declared, between Vienna and Paris, or it might be more 
properly said, that there prevailed neither war nor peace, 
but a state of things winch was a combination of both. The 
French government did not endeavour by false appearances 
to disguise this fact. It neither sought to deceive M. de 
Metternich by subterfuges, nor to deceive itself. The dispo- 
mtion of the lepablic was frankly avowed to M. d'Apponi, 
the Austrian ambassador in Pans. He, with the good faith 
and cMvalroas feeling which characterized him, declared his 
willingness to leave in Vienna a French chargS-d’aflaites 
beloved by old Germany and by the court ; one who would 
be content to hear and see, but not to act ; for, to act would 
have been to deceive* The diplomacy of the republic wished 
not to deceive any one, not even its natural enemy, Austria. 

The envoy sent to Haplos was less happily chosen. The Se- 
lection was made to £a.vouT the party of the National ; it being 
thought desirable to employ the talents and gratify the ambi- 
tion of some individnala of that party. To the secretary of lega- 
tion appointed to the court of Naples, tho minister for foreign 
affairs gave instmetions in oonformitv with his idea of ItaU^ 
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federatioD, an idea no my subrersive of tbe thrones existing' 
in Italy. But the charg6-d affaires wholly departed from the 
line traced out for him ; and he seemed to haro taken his direc- 
tions either from the radical propaganda party in Paris, or from 
the extreme parties in Naples, He held the language and 
assumed the attitude of those envoys of the Convention, whose 
misMon was to outrage kings and to excite subjects. Admiral 
Baudin, who commanded the fleet at Naples, better under- 
stood the dignify of the republic ; and he repressed, as far as 
lay in his power, all violent ebullitions of zeal. The charg€- 
d’a^tres was recalled, and M, de Bois-le-Comte, a man of 
moderation and prudence, was sent in his stead. M. de Bois- 
lo-Comto had been the fellow-kbourer of M. Buchez in tlie 
task of writing the great history of onr first revolution. 
Sinco the 24th of Febmary, he had borne the irksome 
weight of oflloial details, whilst working in the true spirit of the 
new republican diplomacy in tho cabinet of tho minister for 
foreign affairs. He was aftotwards sent to Turin. 

Lamartine was dcsirons of maintaining amicable interoonrse 
between the republic aud the cabinet of St. Petersburg. He 
felt convinced that there existed between the two powers no 
incompatibility save that arising out of the condition of 
Poland. That point, the only one on which the two nations 
could differ with each other, was not a question of territorial 
inter^ but one of moral feeling. The first execution of the 
treaties of Yienna, together with some liberal institutions 
restored by the emperor of Russia to the kingdom of Poland, 
seemed to hold ont a prospect that the two governments 
might enter into mutual recondliation with honour and safety 
to all parties. But time and consideration were required. 
Lamartine would not incur the risk of having his own views 
thwarted and the dignity of the republic compromised by 
sending envoys to St. Fetershnig, who might perhaps be 
coolly received there. A secretary of legation, appointed by 
the minister of the monarchy, hut who had no political mis- 
sion, was accordingly left in Bt. Petersburg. The .Bnsmaa 
minister in Paris 'was an active, able, and well-disposed inteB- 
preter of the wishes of the emperor and of Pnutoe. The cool 
adetconxse intoiohanged at intervala between the Russian 
sod F^nchgoveenme^wu devoidof mytiraaeof SEQsimouy; 
^beee can be no (dariiing fimm suoh very remerte points, nnlesst 
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poople aro Tesolvod to clasli by antipathy and by system. 
The emperor of Russia was too just, and the Rrencb republic 
too wise, to snfler any other fe^ng than mutual coolness to 
exist between them, 

But the post to which the minister at that moment attached 
the highest importance was Berlin. Then, as in 1791, the 
base of the continental eqiiilibjdnm rested in the Prussian 
cabinet. There Russia, England, and Northern Germany 
might be said to meet together to dispute the favour of a 
powerful military monarchy, and of a public spirit pepon- 
derating in the councils of a philosophic king ; — ^that king, a 
man of daring and restless genius, over eager to take the 
initiative and to enter dauntlessly on the path of innova- 
tion, capable of understanding, risking, and daring anything. 
The knot of European peace or war, — of the emancipation 
and reconstruction of Germany, — of the podfio and partial 
regeneration of Poland, was to be luxa-velled in Berlin. 
The first word that the king of Prussia might ntter in 
reference to the Frenoh republic would necessarily influence 
the whole continent. No one of the continental powers 
would venture to think of war, if the king of Prussia 
desired peace. It will be readily conceived that Lamar- 
tine, who was so anxious to avert war, devoutly hoped 
that the genius of hnmanify, together with some predispo- 
mtion in Rvour of the French republic, would inquire the 
king of Prussia to utter tbe word peace. 

He sought for and found the man capable of filling the im- 
portant post of envoy at Berlin. Philosophio tendencies, 
Germanic srience, and the far-sighted diplomacy of the new 
Ereneh revolution, all were represented at the court of Berlin 
by a genius almost universal 

This man, heretofore but little known except in tbe aristo- 
oratii^ literaiy, and soientific circles, was M. de Circonit, who 
bad exereised diplomatic fenctions nnder the government of 
the restoration. The revoluldon of July throw him into 
retirement; and his sentiments of opposition approximated 
more nearly to legitimatism than to democracy. During the 
years of his seclusion from public affairs, he devoted himself 
to studies which would have wholly absorbed the lives of 
some men, but which formed merely the recreation of his. 
These stuches were directed to geography, history, philosophy, 
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tmvels, togbihei fidtlx tho constitutions, languages, and reli- 
gions of different countries and races of people, from the 
infaacy of the world to the present time, from Thibet to the 
Alps. In the mind of M. Circourt, all this knowledge was 
stored up, maturely digested, and readily available. Had ho 
been asked questions involving the whole range of facts and 
ideas comprised in the world, he could have answered them 
without the necessity of appealing to any other record than 
his naemory. His mind was a vast field, an immense depth 
of ideas, of which it was impossible to calculate either the 
boundaries or the depth j it was a living map of human 
knowledge. M. do Oircourt was all intellect, and his intel- 
ligence roBo to die height of every truth. He was married to 
a young Bussian lady of aristocratic family and highly culti- 
vatod mind. Through her ho was cstahlished on a footing 
of friendly intcrcourso with all the distinguished persons who 
figured in the literary circles and In the courts of northom 
Oenuany. Ho had himself resided in Berlin, where ho had 
formed acquaintance with tho principal Brussian statesmen. 
That litora^ and liberal sovereign, the king of Prussia, bad 
honoured him with some intimacy when he was at the court 
of Berlin. M. de Circourt, wimout being a republican at 
heart, was strongly impressed by the grand porspoctives 
which a French republic, arising out of the progressive and 
pacific genius of young France, might open, to mankind. 
Accordingly he gave his allegiance to the new government^ 
and declared his readiness to servo it. Like Lamartine, he 
was folly convinced that liberty required peace, and that 
the maintenance of peace depended on the cabinets of Berlin, 
and London. 

Lamartine gave to M. Circourt, in writing, his confidential 
instructions for the ear of tho king of Pruaria and his minis- 
ters. These instructions wore indeed merely framed in the 
spirit of that philosophy of peace common to all minds pene- 
trated by a ray of divine light, — a philosophy which has 
become part of a political system, throngh accordance between 
the heart of a king and the .^irit of a minister in a great 
rising democracy. M. do Circonrt was a rasa capable' of 
oonunenUng on his instmetions, and adapting them both to the 
Fmaaion court and to the events that might oeonr in Gfer- 
ma^y. The aliiance, tacit at least, between Germany and 
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France ; the inviolability of territory; the tendency to moral 
nnity in Germany, wbiA Tvonld remove the small states from 
the exduaive influence of Austria ; the powerful arbitration 
of Prussia between Germanic independence and Eussian 
repression ; the restitution of a moral portion of constitutional 
nationality to the yet living dismemberments of Poland ; — 
such were the texts indicated in the instructions given to 
M. de Circonrt. 

He departed, and from his post in Berlin he maintained with 
the minister for foreign affairs a confidential and voluminous 
corre^ondence relating to the state of the north of Europe. 
He never once erred in any of his calculations. He inclined 
the heart and the mind of the king of Prussia to all those 
ideas of conciliation and equilibrium which were for the true 
interest of both states. At the time when disturbances broke 
out in Berlin, a revolution in that capital was no longer an 
event to bo regarded by the French republic as essential for 
seuuring the triumph of the cause of peace and humanity, 
which H. de Circourt had been sent to defend. Lamartine 
and his envoy in Prussia saw more reaaou for regret than 
for gratulatiou in a revolution which, by urging the king of 
Frusria to go beyond hie wishes, might possibly in tbe end 
drive him into the arms of Eussia. 


BOOK XII. 

■Whilst these negotiations, together with information given 
privately, but iu a way oousistently with good faith, pre- 
pared and threw light on the European ground, whereon tbe 
repnblio desired to take her stand without violating foreign 
nationalities ; — whilst republican diplomacy held the world in 
suspense, and thna gained time to enable France to raUy and 
defend heiseU, Paris continued to live on enthusiasm, and on 
the almost unanimous hopes of her revolution. The repub- 
lic had no enemies, and but few were distrustful of its per- 
manency. Those who, at the first moment, had been alarmed 
at its very name, were now amazed by its mognanimity, its 
calmness, and its harmony. The first programmes of the 
government, the ^outancons respect of the people for a ruliug 
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authority (which was the oiFspring of chance), the patience of 
the labouring people, the charity of the rich, the serenity of all, 
diffused a cloudless light over the first weeks of the rspublie. 
The unfortunate waited hopefully ; the happy enjoyed their 
security ; opinions, the most adverse, became reconciled on 
the wide field of liberty, that common and secure refuge, 
open to all. Individuals who had been hurled from power, 
and who were yet stunned by their fall, were grateful to the 
government for its interdiction of all recriminations and pro- 
sciiptions, and for inviting them to the free and full exercise 
of their political rights. 

The departments organised themselves peacefully into 
patriotic committees, with the view of selecting, earnestly, 
and in mutual accordance, not more party men, but the best 
citizens of every profession ; in short, the men best qualified 
to unite and consolidate the different parties of the republic 
in a national as^onibly. Those who arc most sceptical ro- 
speoting the advantages of liberty need only turn their eyes 
to the picturo of those two months of concord and hearty joy, 
to bo convinced gf the all-powerful influence which generous 
sentiments and the amnesty of opinion exercise on a 
people. With the exception of some furious declamation, 
vented here and there, in incendiary clubs, and which the 
goremment snffeied to evaporate in general indifference 
and pnblic contempt, no insult was offered by one citizen to 
another ; there were no contests on matters of opinion, and 
nothing to call for violent measures of repression, either in 
Paris or in the country at large. Thirty-six millions of im- 
possioned minds, at the bidding of a few men, passed without 
disorder ftom one form of govemroent to another. The scaf- 
fold was abolished; prisons were opened only to receive 
malefactors; laws were respected; even laws of taxation 
were implicitly obeyed by a suffering people. Honour and 
conscience superseded law, and the spirit of conquest was 
repndiated. War, that natural allurement to Fren^ genius^ 
was repressed by the band of philosophy. The inspiration 
of God throughout a nation was seen and felt. 

This state m things would have continued indefinitely, had 
not the insjfication of reason, truth, and praotteal fraternity, 
been dutaarhed in tihe very heart of the government itolf by 
lew fiivourable inspirations; — the poslhmnons inspirations of 
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a past age, wLicK Lad not, and conld not-Lore, any analogy 
mth the time present. A. deploiable attempt was made to 
parody the first lepablio.; the words depriration and exclusion 
were heard ; coarse language and menaces were addressed to 
people who were amazed to find themselves rebuked and 
intimidated at the moment when they were voluntaiily and 
nnanimoual^ adopting a lepnblic of concord and good-will. 
The first enect of this error, on the part of certain members of 
the government, became manifest on the 15 th of March, at a 
time when events were proceeding in a perfeotly smooth 
course. 

The department of the minkter of the interior was imdei 
the almost absolute control of M. Ledru Bollin. That de- 
partment, which in the vastness of its attributes had refer 
ence to almost every object of public interest, acquired addi- 
tional importance from the name, the talent, and the demo- 
ciatlc popularity of tho man who was at the head of it. To 
give a right direction to tho pnblio mind, and to organize the 
elections, were among tho functions assigned to the minister 
of the interior. It is not known whose hand drew up the 
first circular addressed by that minister to the republican 
authorities in the departments. The transactions of the 
.other ministerial offices wore as much out of the cognizance 
of the minister for foreign afiairs, as the business nf bis 
department was out of the knowledge of his colleagnes. 
'Wkilst united in the great tendencies of order and repub- 
licanism, they diverged in details, each following the dictates 
of bis own judgment, and being responsible only to bis own 
conscience and to the country. 

The republican circle in wbiob. the minister of the interior 
moved was not the circle of Lamartine, nor that of the 
majority of the goveiiunent. Disagreements frequently arose 
between tbenuuister of the interior and his colleagues; hat 
the latter entertained no suspicions : indeed the &ank energy 
with which the minister avowed bis opinions banished all idea 
of perfidy. 

The difieiences existing between tbe two systems of 
republicanism occasioned opposition and clashing ; but most 
frequently these adverse sentiments were modified and 
condliated in the council. Soon, however, party discord 
began to extend beyond the deliheiations of tbe goveinment. 
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The majority of the conutry Kdlied round the men -who \rere 
favourable to liberty and moderation ; the more ardent and 
violent minority xalliod round the minister of the interior and 
his -partisans. It has hecn alleged that these partisans 
molested the minister -with their advice and their extreme 
republican ardour; and that they sought to force him beyond 
the boundaries of unity and concord, within -which he, like 
all his colleagues, was desirous of restraining measures and 
opiniona Theso intemperate counaellois wielded their pons 
in his office, and promulgated, in equivocal and ill-souuding 
language, their own opinions instead of tho sentiments of the 
government. The opposition of those two parties, the one 
seeking to soothe, and the other to excite, the jiassions of the 
people, occasioned an agitation which was sensibly felt by 
those who had tlio direction of public affairs. 

Tlio first imijortant circular issued by the minister of the 
interior, in reforeuce to tho elections, appeared on the 12th of 
March. 

Thte circular, like tho sound of the tocsin, startled the 
country and banished the dreatn of concord and peaco which 
tho government was desirous of prolonging. After offering 
maoh useful advice, this circular launcheu into a strain of 
violent language calculated to produce a reaction in the 
minds of persons -whose opinions were menaced. 

“ Your powers are unlimited,” said the minister, address- 
ing Ins agents. This -was nothing less than a revival of tho 
dictatorial mandato given to the commissioners of the Con- 
vention ; and every recollection of that kind spread horror 
through the country. “IVe will have all men of the day 
before, and no men of the day after, in the National Assem- 
bly!” This was to banish opinion itself from its own sore- 
reigniy'. It was the public ostracism of almost the whole 
nation ; for, in proportion ns the republicans of reason were 
numerous, the republicans of faction were few. Here was, in 
short, an 18th Fructidor of words against France, and it pro- 
duced a most sinister impression. 

This circular', which was moat important, inasmuch aa it was 
iutendod to be understood as promulgating to the nation 
the spirit of the government, had in reality never been 
eubmittod to the ddiberation of the ministers. It was tho 
woric of abased power on the part of certain persons^ 
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UBiiiping autlioiity in tho office of tbs minietec of the inte- 
rior. The pressure of business and the complication of 
events afforded not a moment's leisure, either by day or by 
night, to the members of the government, who were inces- 
santly engaged at the H6tel de Ville, or in the public streets, 
addressing assemblages of the people and deputations from the 
departments or from foreign nations. This continuous occu- 
pation had so engrossed Lamartine, that the circular escaped his 
knowledge, and he was only made aware of its existence by 
the feeling of anxiety and irritation it created in Paris. He 
immediately felt tho conviction that if this document were 
not disavowed by the government, the republic would change 
hands in changing its doctrines ; that it would become the 
tyranny of a minority instead of being the common field of 
liberty j that this insolent tyranny of a minority could only 
bo sustained by torror at home, war abroad, and everywhere 
by trouble, exaction, and rovolutionary deprivation and seques- 
tration. Lamartine and the majority of his colleagues were 
xesolved to perish rather than associate their responsihility 
to God, to history, and to their own consciences, with so 
execrable a government. 

Moreover, his political experienoe assured him that such a 
government would, before the expiration of three months, 
end in civil war, and that civil war would be death to the 
lepublio. 

Accordingly, he domanded that a secret council of all the 
members of the government should be held at the Hdtei 
de Tille on the 16th of March, at noon. He de- 
termined to bring under the consideration of his colleagues 
the question of the two principles of government which at 
length seemed to be arrayed against each other face to face ; 
he was also determined to break np the government at any 
risk, rather than belie himself by continuing in connection 
with it. 

He did not conceal from himself any of the consequences 
that must attend a rupture of the goreinment at that mo- 
ment. He knew that the opinion of the better portion of 
the people, of the national guards, and of the bourgeoisie of 
Paris, would instantly and omphatically be declared for him ; 
he also knew that tho ultra-revolutionists, the socialists, the 
terrorists — ^in short, tho active and armed portion of tho 
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Faiisian population, ^ould fiantically adliero to the leaders 
of tbe opposite party ; be knew, moreoTer, that his retire- 
inent from the govemio&t would be the signal for a struggle, 
in which all chances wore against him ; for, though opinion 
was with him, arms were opposed to him. No matter ; we 
had then arrived at one of those junctures in which it behoves 
public men to consider, not their own preservation, but their 
duty. 

On the evening of the 16th, Lamartine received at the 
Hdtel de Ville a deputation of tlio olnb of the national 
guard, headed by M. do Lepine, who was colonel of the Ban- 
lieue, and on influential citizen. He seized this opportunity 
of boldly announcing to tho people of Paris tho pain which 
the circulars had caused him, and the struggle to which he 
looke<I forward on the following day. 

“ Citizens," said he, on being interrogated by the depu- 
tation respecting tho intentions of the government, " it is not 
for me, in a question so general and so important, to take the 
initiative on tho opinion of all my ooUcagnes, collectively. 
Xeverthelcas, I may say, that they will be deeply sensible of 
and most grateful for the step which you have now taken 
and the words which you have here uttered. 

“ The provisional government has not authorized any one 
to address the nation in its name, and least of all, has it 
authorized any one to hold language inconsistent with the 
laws. (Cries of ‘ Bravo T) That privilege it has granted to 
no one ; for the government itself has not used that privi- 
lege, even at the moment when, like an acclamation of the 
popnlar voice, it aroee to flU temporarily the difficult place 
it occa|ues. The government never wished to use this privi- 
lege ; it never has, and never will use it. Of this, the names 
of the men who compose it ate a snfficient guarantee. 
(‘Bravo !') 

“ Best assured that within a few days the provisional go- 
vernment will itself i^eok out j and that anything in the terms, 
^ongh not in the intentions, of ibis document which may 
have wounded or alarmed the liberty and conscience of the 
oouniiy will be explained, commented on, and settled by the 
united voice of all the members of tbe govranment. (Cheers, 
and shonts of, ‘ Lov^ live Lamartine /') 

“ Bather say ‘ Lang live the whole gevemment ! ’ ” resumed 
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Laraartiae, “ for this thought is not exclusively mine ; it is 
shared by all the members of the government, — ^by the min- 
ister of tho interior himself." ♦ 

A member of the deputation exclaimed : — “ We accept it 
as such.” 

“ Citizens," continued Lamartine, “ of all the principles 
which have survived the great falls of thrones and empires 
which we have witnessed during the last balf-centuiy, there 
is in our eyes only one imperishable principle : — it is national 
sovereignty Bravo, bravo ! ’) ; — ^tbat national sovereigniy 
which wo will never ourselves assail, and which we will never 
suffer to be assailed either in onr name or yours. 

“ Be assured that the provisional government will rejoice 
that you have come like a presentiment of true republioan 
opinion, that is to say, free opinion, to elicit explanation 
respecting the course which it is proposed to pursue in the 
elections, out of whioh tho republican government of France 
must take its hirth. Tho provisional government wishes not 
to influence the elections, nor ought it to influence them 
either directly or indirectly. Tes, as a government — as men 
armed with a portion of public authority, we should blush 
for the reproaches we have addressed to the governments 
whioh Lave preceded ns^ i^ instead of the corruption which 
by its scandids caused the revolution out of whioh &e republic 
has arisen, we should now resort to another and a worse 
species of corruption — ^that of intimidation and the moral 
oppression of conscience. (‘ Bravo ! bravo 1’ ) 

“ No, the republic ought to issue and will issue only &om 
a free -and pure souroe. Set your minds at ease, citizens, and 
repeat these words to your feUow-citkens. (Several voices 
— ‘ Yes, yes, wo will repeat them with pleasure.*} 

“ I wish,” continued Lamartine, “ we all wish, that these 
words may resound from tho public voice, in Psiis and 
thronghont France. "We are anxious that they may satis- 
factorily show the wrong interpretation given to certain words 
not conveying tho signification assigned to them by persons 
who took alarm at expressions which have misrepresented 
thoughts. Know this, and tell it to those who are waiting 
for you outside. The government of the republic collectively 
feels the necessity of offering a twofold satisfiiction to the 
public mind; now, in this interview which we hold hero 
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together, aad by-and-by in a proclamation -wbiob will be' 
addiOBsed to all the citizens of France. CFrolonged acclama> 
tions.) • 

“ It is yoni desire, and it is onrs, that the republic and liberty 
should be but one word (cries of ‘Yes, yes !') ; otherwise the 
republic would be a falsehood, and we wish it should be 
a truth. ('Bravo!'} IVe want a republic which shall make 
itself beloved and respected by all which shall be feared by 
no one save the enemies of the coTmtiy and of her institu- 
tions. (‘ Bravo I') "We wish to found a ropublio which may 
bo the model of a moderate government, and not the mere 
copy of the faults and the mMortunes of a former period. 
“We adopt the glory of that period, but we repudiate its 
anarchy and its errora Help us to found the republic and to 
defend it. Vote according to your consciences, and if, as I 
doubt not, they are the consciences of good citizens, the re- 
public rrill be consolidated by your rotes, os it has been 
created by the arras of the peoplo of Paria.’' (Unanimous 
shouts of “ Bravo I *') 

The deputation withdrew amidst reiterated cries of “Viee 
Lamartine/" “ Vine le ffouvemement provitoire I " '•'•Vivela. 
ripxMique I" 

This address was received with frantio enthusiasm by the 
deputation, and by the vast assemblage formed of other depu- 
tations, which liamartine continued to harangue until mid- 
night in the great haU of the Hotel do Ville. The address itself, 
which was regarded as a good stroke of state policy, was 
droulated from quarter to quarter with the swiftness of 
thought. It inched coui'ugo in those citizens who had been 
intimidated ; it proved to tiie partisans of violent measures 
that the government would not make itself their accomplice ; 
and that, on the following day, they must either defend or 
disavow thcic professions. 

Lamartine employed a part of the night in drawing up, 
with his own hand, a government proclamation, which em- 
bodied the true principles of a &ee, representative, moderate, 
and national repnhlic ; a proclamation which, in ideas and in 
words^ was the most literal disavowal and denial of the 
cinsoW of the minister of the interior. Beady fbr ad, even 
for the last extremity, and carrying arms about his person to 
defend Mmaelf against violence, Lamartine repaired alone, 
ahd OR foot, at the appointed hour, to the Hdtel de Yille. 
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There all the members of the government were already 
assembled. Lamartine was astonisbod, on arriving at the 
Place de GrSve, to find it occupied by twenty or thirty 
thousand men belonging to the picked companies of the 
national guard. He was recognized and greeted with ener- 
getic acclamations. Shouts of “ Ft«s Lamartine ! " accom- 
panied him, even after he had entered the H6tel de Yille, 
and were renewed, with increasing enthusiasm, eveiy time he 
was perceived, or was thought to be perceived, at the windows 
of the reception-rooms. 

On his inquiring the cause of this spontaneous assemblage 
of such vast numbers of the national guards, he was informed 
that thoy were companies of grenadiers, and that they had 
come to protest against a decree of the government, by 
which they would be debarred the privilege of wearing their 
fur caps. They complained that this decree would have the 
effect of breaking np their squares, for the purpose of 
admitting into them ail citizeps, privileged or unprivileged, 
and without regard to the uniform fur caps. Lamartine 
expressed regret at hearing so puerile a complaint at so 
serious a moment. He harangued the grenadiers, and pre- 
vailed on them to consent to the abolition of a distinction, 
consisting of a mere military vanity, at a time when it was 
proposed to merge all vanities in the sentiment of patriotism. 

Suring this parley with the grenadiers, General Courtais^ 
their commandant, entered the Place de GrSve on horseback, 
accompanied by his staff. The general galloped into the 
midst of the tumnltuous ranks, receiving insults, braving 
menaces, and exposing himself to danger. The mob, excitod 
by this scene, harried to the outlets of the quay, and into the 
adjoining streets, shouting: — Varietocratie ! au nrivi- 
liffeJ" Meanwhile all remained motionless on the Place, 
which was covered with unarmed legions, who seemed to be 
expecting an event. 

Under these auspices the secret sitting of the government 
was opened. The two camps were in hostile array within 
and without doors. ‘Without by the effect of chance, and 
within by the will of Lamartine. The countenances of all 
]>reaent wore an expression of gloomy and thoughtful resolu- 
tion, like those of men on the ove of a battle. 

Lamartine laid on the table the proclamation which he had 
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written during the night, and winch he had not ^et com- 
munioated to any one. 

“ Gentdemen," said he, “up to this time we have been 
bound together in one single fascia of opinions and senti- 
nients by the force of great revolutionary events. We 
in^ed into the fiie of the revolntion that we might be the 
better enabled to extinguish it, and to convert it into a strong, 
unanimous, and regular repubbcau government. Now, we 
must no longer deceive ouraelves. The acts and words of the 
minister of the inteidor are at variance with the spirit with 
which we were unanimously desirous of imbuing our dictator- 
ship, and they seem to indicate clearly two things, — £rst, 
that the minister is desirous of pledging the whole govern- 
ment to his individual acts ; whereas the government ought 
to deliberate collectively on what he says and what ho does in 
a matter so important ; eeoond, that tho minister wishes to 
govern in a spirit which I do not believe to be the spirit ot 
the tepnblio, nor the spirit of the majority of the government, 
and which, at all events, is not consistent with my views. 
We mnst, therefore, at this moment, here^ and in this sitting, 
know whether there are two minds in the government. If 
such he really the case, one or the other must gain the 
asoendoncy ; and that party which is overmled must retire 
and yield the government to the party that is triumphant. 
The one parly cannot take the responsibility of the acts of the 
other nor can the republic^ at its most problematic, most 
penlous, and most agitated crisis, be ruled by two adverse 
policies. Let us know then, once for oU, whether there are 
two irreconcilable policies prevaiUng among us, and to which 
of the two yon give your adhesion. Let ns know this, and 
let us make it known to the country, for the policy so 
imprudently promulgated in the dronlar of the minister of 
the Intorior has occasioned great exmtement in the public 
mind. It must either be contradicted or commented on 
by common accord, or we must separate without the possi- 
bility of reconciliation. Here is the proolamation wlueh I 
propose to the government, as the text of opinions which 
1 believe to be those of the country at large, and those of 
the government, ns they are my own. I will now read it 
to the council, and the discussion, of which this text will be 
fiue snlject, will determine the question' as to which line 
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of policy is to direct our Gomiulssionera, and thereby satisfy 
or dismember the nation.** He then read the plan of the 
proclamation, as foUoTrs 
“ Citizens, — 

In all the great acts of the life of a nation, it is the duty 
of their government to make its voice heard by the people. 

“ You are about to accomplish the greatest act in the life 
of a nation — to elect the representatives of the people to 
create from yonr convictions and your suffrages, not merely a 
government, but a social power, a complete constitution ! You 
are about to organize the republic ! 

“ We, on our part, have only proclaimed it. Baised by 
popular acclamation to power, during the interregnum of the 
people, we then desired, and we now desire, no other dicta- 
torship than that required by absolute necessity. Had we 
refused the post of danger, we should havo been cowards ; 
were we to continue in it on hour longer than necessity en- 
joins, we should he usurpers. 

“ Strengtli is with you alone ! 

“We count the days, for we are impatient to restore the 
republic to the nation. 

“ The provisional electoral law, which we have made, is of 
wider range than any law by which any other naiaen of the 
earth ever convoked tho people to the exercise of the supreme 
right of man, — his own sovereignty. 

“ The privilege of election belongs to all without exception. 

“ from the date of this law there are no proletaries in 
France. 

“ Every Frenchman, having attained the age of manhood, 
is a politiool citizen} — every citizen is an elector; — every 
elector is a sovereign. The right is equal and absolute for 
all. No citizen can say to another — ^ Yon enjoy more of 
sovereign power than I.' Beflect well on that power, prepare 
yourselves for oxeredsing ii^ and render yourselves worthy to 
enter on your roign, 

“ The reign of the people is the republic. 

“ If you ask us what republic we imderstand by that 
name, and what principles, what politios, what virtues we 
desire to see in tlie republicans whom yon are ahont to deot, 
0 ^ answer is — -* Look at the people of Paris and Franco 
since the proclamation of the republic 1* 
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“ Tho people fought "witli heioism 1 

“ The people triumphed -with humanity I 

“ The people repreasied anarohy from the first hour. 

“ The people, of their own accord, broke the aarras of their 
iust anger as soon as the conflict was ended. They hare 
burned the scaffold, and proclaimed the abolition of the 
punishment of death upon their enemies. 

“ They have respected personal liberty by proscribing no 
one. They have rejected conscience in matters of religion, 
hut without inequality and without privilege. 

“ They have respected property ; and they have carried 
probity even to tho extent of that sublime disiuterestedness 
to which history will render a tribute of generous sympathy. 

“ They have chosen as their rulers tho most honest and 
firm men who have come within their observation. They 
havo raised no outcry of hatred or envy against wealth ; no 
outcry of vengeance against persons; in short, they have 
made the word people identical with courage, clemency, and 
virtue. 

“We havo hut one instmetion to give you : take your 
inspiration from the people ! imitate them 1 think, feel, rote, 
■and act like them I 

“ The provisional government, on its part, will not imitate 
governments which have usurped the sovereignty of the people, 
corrupted electors, and purchased, at the price of morality, 
the conscience of the countiy. 

“ To what purpose should we have succeeded those govern- 
ments were we to resemble them ? To what purpose sbonld we 
have created and worshipped the republic, if that republic, on 
the very first dawn of its existence, should enter the paths of 
absolute royalty ? The proviaonal g^ovemment regards it as 
a duty to diffuse over the electoral operations that light which 
directs men’s consciences without controlling them. It con- 
fines itself to neutralizing the hostile influence of the old 
system, by which the clioracter and object of election were 
perverted. 

‘‘ The provisional government is desirous that the public 
conscience should reign paramount. It does not conoem 
itself about old parties ; those parties have grown older by a 
century within an interval of three days ! The repnblie will 
bring conviction to them, if they find it to be true and just. 
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Necessity is a great master; and the republic, remember, 
Las the good fortune to be a government of necessity. The 
reflection that must occur to us all is this ; we cannot attempt 
to retrograde to imposcable monarchy ; we will not descend 
into the unknown, depths of anarchy ; we will be republicans 
by the force of reason. Give safety, liberty, and respect 
to all; insure to others tliat independence of sufirago which 
you yourselves wish to enjoy. Consider not what names 
those whom you believe to be your enemies may inscribe 
on their bulletins ; but assure yourselves beforehand that they 
inscribe the only names which can save them, viz. those of 
intelligent and honest republicans. 

“ To secure safety, liberty, and respect for the consciences 
of all citizen electors is the intention of the republican govern- 
ment; it is its duty, and it is yours. TLoroin consists the 
safety of the people ! Have confidence in the good sense of 
the country, and it will have confidence in yon. Givo it 
liber^, and it will repay you with tho republic ! 

“ Citizens, in tho midst of some financial difficnltics be- 
queathed hy royalty, but nevertheless under providential 
auspices, France is, at this moment, attempting to accomplish 
the greatest work of modem times; the foundation of the go- 
vernment of the people at large, the organization of democracy, 
the repubh'c of all rights, ^ interests, all intelligence, and 
every virtue. 

“ Oircumstauces ooie propitious. Peace is possible. The 
new idea may take root in Europe, undisturbed by any other 
obstacle than that of the prejudices entertained against it. 
There is no vindictiveness in the popular mind. If fugitive 
royalty has not carried away with it all the enemies of the 
rq)nbiio, it has at least left them powerless ; and though they 
are invested with all the rights which the republic guarantees 
oven to minorities, their interest and their prudence afford 
suffiment security that they wQl not interrupt tho peaceful 
foundation of the popular constitution. 

“ In the space of three days that work, which was believed 
to he postponed to some distant period of time, has been 
accomplished in France, without a drop of blood having been 
shed ; without any other tumult than shouts of admiration 
resounding through our departnieuts and along onr frontiers, 
list ns not miss this opportunity, single in history ; let us 
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not suiiender the maia etreogth of the new idea, the security 
\rith which it inYeeta the cituene, the aetonishweut with 
which it inepiiee the world, 

Yet a few* days of magnanimity, deTotedness, and pa- 
tience, and the KationaL Assembly will receive feem our 
hands the new-born republic. Thenceforward all will bo 
safe I When the nation, by the hands of its representatives, 
^all have grasped the republic, the republic will be strong 
and great as the nation itself, sacred as the idea of the people, 
imperishable as the country.” 

The discussion opened with a frank, energetic, and un- 
reserved examination of the two principles, by one or tbe 
other of wbioh tbe coarse of tho government was to be guided. 
The speeches, and the replies they called forth, revetded the 
inmost depths of tho minds and hearts of the speakers. Beason 
and passion mingled in tho arguments of the two adverse patties. 
Hario, Lamartine, Gamier Fogiis, Arago, Cx6mieux, and Dupon t 
de I'Euro, who constituted tho vast majority, poured forth their 
whole souls in the deliberation. The minority modified ratiter 
than defended the terms of the circulars. Opinions gradu- 
ally assimilated and sentiments concoiied, and the necessity of 
a disavowal was determined by the preponderating voice of 
the Assembly. All admitted the liberal and magnanimous 
character given to the spirit of the government by the plan of 
the proclamation, some words of which were altered by Lamar- 
tine at the suggestion of Louis Blanc. The minority itself 
Hgned this programme of the majority; it was sent to tho 
national printing-office; it was posted on the walls of Paris, 
and was most extensively circulated thronghout France. It 
cheered the public mind ; hot looked, severthdess, like what 
it really was, the ili-disgnised token of an intemal conflict in 
the niy conscience of the government. ' ' 

During the two hours occupied by this sitting at the eonneii- 
tahle, tlie clamours from the national guard^ who filled the 
Place de Gr6ve, were audible from without, a oiioumstanee 
which, in the Opinion of some, gave additional power and s|^t 
to the majority. But this supposition was illusory. Lamar- 
tine oud tus friends deplored tUsaccideutal andill-timad mani- 
festation. It might possibly givo rise to counter manifesta- 
tioma, mcciting omits against clat^ and stirring up the people 
the people* llumours of the assemblage of the na- 
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tional guards on tlio Place de G-rlve, and tlio puerile motiTe 
which caused them to muster there, had hy this time spread 
to the faubourgs, and parties of workmen, who thronged to 
the place, broke the ranks of the unarmed guards, reproached 
them fur their absurd jealousy respecting a privileged unifotni, 
hooting and insulting them as their detachments retired from 
the plaoa 

Lamaitiue and CrSinieux, on leaving the eonmril, came out 
together hy a private door at the back of the H6tel de Yillc. 
They were recognized on the quay, and surrounded and fol- 
lowed W a orowd of people, who accompanied them as far 
as the Louvre, uttering cries of euthusinsm as they passed 
along. At length they took refuge in the oonrt-yord of a 
house, and the door was closed upon them, by this means 
escaping from an involuntary triumph, which might hare 
alarmed the capital. 

l^ext day the hearts of all the inhahitants of Paris were filled 
with joy at reading the proclamation to the French people, 
which so onergetioally re-ostablishodthe tiueand liberal spirit 
of the republic. This victory of the moderate party seemed to 
he felt as the vickuyof oil good citizens. In the departments, 
where greater alarm hod prevailed, the proclamation was 
leceived with still greater applause. The departments had 
trembled under the expectation of being visited by pro- 
consuls, armed with unlimited mandates, Teviving in peaceful 
France the arbitrary and violent proconsulates of the Con- 
vention. 

But though the foiions conventional party, which had 
commenced the work of agitation in certain clubs, felt itself 
oonquered ; yet it nevertheless imagined itself to he strong 
enough to regain the ascendancy by help of a subterfuge. 

They pretended to believe, and perhaps did heheve, that the 
manifestations, completely aooiden^ of the national guards ou 
the day of the deliberation of the council, bad been concerted 
by Lamartiue and his friends for the pnrpoM of intimidating 
the minority of the government. Possibly the minority itself 
actually believed such to he the fact. But be tliat os it may, 
a sinister rumour was artfully spread through Paris. En- 
deavours were made to persuade the people that the national 
guard hadsurrounded and menaced the government, and that it 
meditated a eoujp Silat hy the hands of the bourgeoU aristn- 
2 C 2 
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Gracy against its most popnlar members. The nnmerons agents 
of the prefecture of polifce, and the armed men who encamped 
in the court-yards of that establishment, were employed to 
Spread this panic among the people. The workmen and the 
olubs were invited to assemble for a general meeting in the 
C/hamps Elysdes, to show their force in the presence of their 
alleged enemies, to defile in their countless numbers before 
the Hfitel do Yille, and there to make oath to defend the 
government. 

Cauesidigre, with good intentions at bottom, was himself one 
of the principal promoters of this prodigious gathering of the 
people, and he also maintained, on this occasion, a degree of 
discipline and order which filled the capital at once with dismay 
and astonishment. Tlie people had, in reality, gathered to- 
gether only for the praiseworthy object of roanimsting their 
attachment to tho goYCtnincnt, and showing their reodinese to 
support it. There was not a germ of sedition in this greatest 
pacliio act of sodition that a capital over witnessed. The 
worst that was done was a sort of secret insinuation, on the 
part of the leaders, tending to show that their shouts of pre- 
lUlootion wore intendod to avenge tho minority of tho govern- 
ment for the triumph of Lamartine. 

But vrhilst the people were thus flocking in crowds from 
their faubourgs and their workshops for what they supposed to 
he a loyal and civic demonstration, certain men, chiefs of 
sects, leaders of clubs, instruments of fanaticism, and agents 
of section, wore devising schemes for turning to their own 
use this popular army recruited in a good cause, and for ren- 
dering it the unconscious instrument of their perverse or 
seditions designs. Luckily these men were in the minority 
even in the clubs i but wW they wanted in numbers they 
made up for in boldness and desperation. 

The committees of the clubs being informed of the assem- 
blage which was to take place on the following day, proposed 
to bead the columns, under pretence of speaking in the name 
of the people themselves. Some of these leaders of clubs, dis- 
satisfi^ with the insigaifleanco of thoir own position, had 
plotted with their priucipal confidants to effect a obange in 
tbs government by violent means. Their scheme was to get 
lid « tome of the ministers, and especially of Lamartine,* 
they, themselves, and their friends to fill the places of these 
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miuisters, and thus to make the spirit of the government 
favour the views of tkoii factions and the interests of their 
ambition. Enterprizing and imperious men armed, if not 
with concealed weapons, at least by the vast numbei’s whom 
they controlled, and tlie chances which always attend the 
movements of numerous assemblages, might, in the name of 
the surrounding multitude, call upon the gorornment to obey 
them and to retire. In case of resistance and a tumult, they 
might make themselves masters of the government. 

Snoh men existed, and everything eeems to indicate that 
such a plan was contemplated. Other men, leaders of im- 
portant clubs, and more especially attached to the minister of 
the interior, to Louis Blanc, and oven favourably disposed to 
Lamartine — as, for example, Barbhs, Sohrier, and Suan ; and 
others who were oxoluaivoly devoted to the interests of their 
Sects and their own predominant opinions — as, for example^ 
Cabet and Baapail, surrounded tho leaders of factions, kept 
watch upon them, awed them by tbeir superior credit and 
numbers, and might possibly have auftoient influence to 
neutralize any attempts to carry out extreme designs. 
Blanqui, and his friends Lacambre aud Flofctc, wore to take 
tbeir places in the foremost rank of this vast assemblage. It 
was a popular review, at which were arrayed opinions and 
ohimeras, good and evil, welfare and misery, patriotism and 
faction, virtuo and vice. 

In the morning the majority of the government received 
information of the immense gathering about to bo hold in the 
Champs Elysfios, whither torrents of people were already pour- 
ing from all the working districts of Paris and the suburhs. 
Lamartine and his friends were not blind to the fact that 
such a mass of men assembled together, and floating under 
some unknown influence, might compromise the s^ety of 
tho revolution and of the government. The minister of 
the war department, M. Arago, had no armed force capable 
of opposing such a deluge of people. Tho national guard 
harl lost popularity by its demand of the preoeding day ; 
and their appearance would only Iiave provoked displeasure. 
There was nothing to be done but to trust to the ohanees of 
the day, and to seek to counteract a possible delusion of the 
popular mind by instilling right ideas into the minds of tho 
people themselves. 
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To ibis object all the members of the government directed 
their peisomil iniiaence and that of their friends. Marie 
could exeroiee oonedderable power over the national worhehops. 
Lamartine dispersed upwards of a thousand volimtaiy and 
welUdisposed agents among the groups of people, to preach 
concord and oppose evil snggestions. Louis Blanc might 
probably act in a similar way on the delegates of the work- 
men of the Luxembourg. He might foster errors, hut never 
sedition. 

At noon the members of the government assembled at the 
H6tel de ViUe, with the exception of the minister of the 
interior and the minister of war, who arrived together some 
moments later than the rest. A low dead murmur was heard 
on the quays and in tho streets. The whole population of 
Paris had ponied into the Ohamps Elysdes, them to form a 
cortdge for the popular manifestation. Every other part of 
the capital was deserted, as tkongh it wero to make room for 
tho procession. The citisene, in dismay, were standing on 
tho thresholds of their doors, at tho windows, or on tho 
roofs of the houses, anxiously awaiting what was to happen. 

A breathless suspense permled the capital. Every mnnte 
the momhers of the government stepped out on the balconies 
of the H6tel de ViUe to watch whether tho bead of tho 
column was visible on the bridge. At length it appeared in 
sight. Fivo or six hundred picked men, from each of tho 
clnfas of Faria, marched in order and in enlence, headed by 
their speakers and tribunes. These men were ranged in ^es, 
thirty or forty ahreast. They advanced at tho slow solemn 
pace of a rd^ous procesrion, some hand in hand, others 
Mnked together by long red or tricolonred ribbons, which 
like vast girdles, encircled each of the principal groups. 
Before each club a banner was carried ; and the van was led 
by two or three men and one woman, all wearing red caps. 
Those hideous symbols of our satamaUa of terror seemed to 
excite in the mob feelings of indignation and disgust. The 
workmen hooted, and puUed the caps from the heads of the 
insane oreatares who wore them. Indeed the disapprobation 
mqpressed by the workmen plainly indicated that they felt 
the dignito and humanity of the republic of 1S48 to be contr 
preurised by this reminisconce of 1783. '< 

This procession of the oluhs was followed by a compact 
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coliunn of tlie iforkmeu of all tmdes, morcliiiig in order, tea 
Ly ton. All 'wore decently dotbod, and their deportment 
was graTC, unassuming, and inoifensive. They advanced in 
silence, scrupulously refraining &oia the least outcry, or even 
from any sign or gesture that conld possibly alarm or intimi- 
date the other citizens. They looked like mon -trlio -were 
calmly proceeding to perform a saored act of patriotasm, and 
keeping a watchful cyo ono npon another, that their conduct 
might present an edifying spectacle to their country. 

This column, or rather this army, inundated the square of 
the Ildtel de Yille, extending from the Place de Grdve to 
the extremity of the Champs Elysdes. The number of men, 
of which it was composed, -was estimated to ho from a hnn- 
dred to a hundred and forty thousand. 'When the square 
was entirely tilled, the surplus of the asscmblagn baited on 
the quays to wait till the rest had defiled. The leadors of 
tho clubs and tbeir principal satellites ranged tbemselvcs in 
front of the gateway of the Hfitol do ViUe. Tho govern- 
ment bod ordered Colonel Bey to olose the gates, and to 
defend them by a troop of tho volunteers of F^ruaxy. This 
disorderly troop conmstod of two or three thousand men, 
brave, but undisciplined, and in rags. They were the dcqwsit 
of sedition, and would not fail to xetaxn into the element of 
sedition at the first contact. Bnt the turbulent and revolu- 
tionary elements out of which this troop bad sprung, imparled 
to it in less serious disturbances the degree of boldness and 
authority requisite fox resitting the seditious movemeuts. 

In this state of things about an hour elapsed. The govern- 
ment, Burrqunded and motionless, seemed to be awaiting a 
movement of the people ; whilst the people, on their part, 
[^qieared to be awaiting the issue of a deliberation of the 
government. From time to rime, the motionless crowd, as if 
to amuse themselves, looked up to the windows of the Hdtsl 
de Yille, and sang the Marseillaise and the hymn of the 
Girondina Bepeated shouts <rf “Pice le geungmetmtU pro- 
vin)irel“< — “Vive JOedru JZoZZift “Fwe iowit Blame I" 
were mingled, bnt only rarely, with shouts of “ Five Lemar- 
tineJ” This plainly indicated that among “the motives 
which instigated the gathering, at least in the inteution of its 
leaders, one 'was to protest indirectly against the proclamation 
to the people, attributed to Lamartine alone ; — ^to avenge the 
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minoiitiy of the government for what was regarded js an 
humiliation ; — and to prove to the majority, and especially to 
Lamartine, that the voice of the people was not so much with 
him BS with those who were supposed to be his enemies. 

Meanwhile the crowd were becoming weary of waiting for 
a result, of the nature of which they themselves could form 
no idea. They seemed by their impatience to authorize the 
delegates of the clubs to enter the H6tel de Yille in the 
name of the people, and to convey to the government the 
expression of their adherence and the homage of their 
strength. Cabet alone entered, on an order from Lamartine, 
with whom he had an interview on the great staircase. In 
consequence of the assurance given by Oabet of the inoffen^ 
sivo intentions of the clubs, the government directed Colonel 
Hey to allow the delegates alono to enter ; and, nftor having 
admitted them, to close the gates. This order was respected. 
About a LuiidroJ leaders of the clubs and self-atyled delegates 
of the people, hut who woro in reality only the most furious 
of the clubbists, wore admitted into the interior of the 116tel 
do Ville 1 and the members of the government adjourned to 
one of the most spacious halls to receive them. 

The president of the provisioual government, Dupont de 
I’Enre, then eighty-three years of age, though bowed down 
by lassitude, was intrepid in heart, and serene in counte- 
nance. lie was seated with his back against the wall of the 
grand halL Arogo, Albert, Ledru BoSin, and Louis Blono 
stood on his right ; on his left stood Lamartine, Morrast, Cr€- 
mienx, Fagoerte, and Qarnier PagSs — all alike resolved to 
maintain the dignity, the moral independence, and the inte- 
grity of the government, or to perish. 

The clubs now appeared in the persons of their prindpal 
leaders. Most of them were unknown to the members of the 
govemmeat, though some few had already been received indi- 
vidnally by LamarUne at the head of their clubs. The most 
remarkable of these men, who walked at the head of the 
delegates, were Blanqoi, with Lacambre and Flotte (two 
of hia satellites), BarbS^ Sohrier, Cabet, Baspail, Luoien, 
Miohelot,Longepied,Lebreton, Langier, Danse, and ^ont fifty 
other popular speakers and leaders of meetings, with whose 
ntnqes and countenances the members of the government were 
jfiike wucqnalnted, Several groups of delegates of the people 
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wlio miglit be rcgaidcd as secondaiy actors ia tbe drama, 
filled the halls and staircases behind the delegates of the 
clubs. These delegates ranged themselves in front of the 
members of the government, at the distance of a few paces 
from the chair of Dupont de I’Enre. 

“Citizens, what do you ask?’* said Dupont de I’Eure, 
addressing them in a firm tone of voice. 

Blanqui then became spokesman in the name of all, and in 
an address, measured in terms, but imperative in meaning, he 
announced to the government the pretended plehiacita of the 
people, with which in reality tbe people had nothing what- 
ever to do. Among the proposed measures were the adjourn- 
ment of the elections, placing the future national assembly 
under suspicion, the roinoval at once and for ever of regular 
troops from Paris, implicit obedience to the dictatorial will 
of the multitude as expressed by the clubs, — ^in other words, 
the enslavement of tho government, the outlawry of all per- 
sons throughout tho nation, save only tho populaco of Paris, 
and an indefinite dictatorship imposed on the government, on 
oondition that the government should submit, and itself ratify 
tho dictatorship of sovereign demagoguism. 

Wliilst Blanqui spoke, an expression of indignation and 
sorrow overspread the countenances of the members of tbe 
government. Tbe violent sections of the clubs manifested 
by looks, attitudes, and gestures, tlieir approval of tho most 
marked observatione made by the speaker. Blanqui concluded 
his address by calling on the government, in the name of the 
people, to deliberate with all possible despatch on the sub- 
stance of these resolutions, and to make known the result of 
the deliberation before the oloso of the sitting then being 
held. 

Lamartine was fully aware of the secret motive of this 
great popular movement, which there could be no doubt was 
speciaUy directed against himself. The programme of the 
clubs had a tendency precisely the reverse of that of the pro- 
clamation to the French nation, which be had caused the 
government to sign on the preceding day. Shouts of “ Down 
with Lamartine," and “ Long live tho minority of the govern- 
ment,” sufficiently indicated the feelings of the leaders of the 
grand movement. But Lamartine could clearly perceive that 
this popular demonstration, which had been exaggerated and 
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diauged in its cliaiactQi by the clubs, and especially by the 
Blanqui dub, had gone far beyond the object proposed by its 
original projectors. Though he was evidently the person 
most interestod in the programme of the clubs, and naturally 
most nearly connected with the ^eakers, yet he thought it 
right to observe silence, and to leave to those of his colleagues 
who wore more popular than himself, and less suspeoted by 
the demagogne agitntors, the task of answering the challenge, 
and either avenging the government or surrendering up its 
independence. To see the government avenged, would have 
satisded him ; but against the surrender of its independence 
ho was prepared to protest, in the name of himself and his 
friends. 

nis colleagues did not leave him long in this perplexity. 
They avenged tlie government in terms alike eloquent and 
onorgetio. 

Lonis Blanc spoke like a man who identified himself com- 
pletely with the spirit of his coUeagues, who was ronsed in the 
name of thoir indopondonco and his own, against the tyranny 
of having ideas forced upon him ; ideas w'hich ho might, per- 
haps, voluntarily adopt, but which be would not submit to 
have dictated to him. His speech visibly disconcerted those 
to whom it was addressed. 

Ledru. Rollin spoke os a member of the government who 
would yield up none of his independence and moral liberty^ 
even to the influence of his Mendships. He defended the 
army, which, thougli, from motives of prudence, tem^iorarily 
withdrawn from Paris, had been speedily reconciled with the 
nation, of which it hoie within itself the rights and the 
strength. He made no conccssioa on the snhject of the eleC' 
tions and the sovereignty of the representation: and alto- 
gether ho maintained his firmness with great ability. These 
two replies, coming from men in whom the agitators expected, 
to find confederates, or, at least, supporters, rendered them 
for a moment motionless and ^ont. There was observed 
among them a sort of wavering, like that which pervades 
the ranks of a conquered army. The most prudent seemed 
disposed to indnoe them to retire^* bnt a gronp of, seven or 
i%liit men who snrronnded Blanqni, and who, qver the 
hm of their leader, oon&onied the >govmaaait, seemed 
(determined to twge matiem to the last extremity. These 
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were lihe friends of Blonqui. One of tliem was a young 
man, stated to be fanatically devoted to tlie opinions and to 
the person of bis leader. His pole martial countenance bore 
tbe fixed expression of unalteiablo conviefion. His tall, erect, 
and moldonlesB figure was marked by rectangular lines. 
His right band was thrust under his coat, which was but- 
toned closely up to his throat. The cold and indexible reso- 
Intion expressed in bis looks, whilst his eye was fixed on one 
of tbe members of the government, resembled that of the 
statue of Brutus meditating tbe last conspiracy of liberty, his 
hand on the dagger concealed beneath bis toga. 

Thongh this young man appeared to be as timid in speech 
as he was resolute in bearing, yet when he observed the 
apparent wavering of the assembled delegates, be raised bis 
voice, and advanced a few paces nearer the members of the 
government. 

“All this sounds very well," said he, alluding to the 
speeches of Lonis Blano and Ledru Beilin, “ but these are 
mere words. "We want acts, and we must have them upon 
this very spot. We will not -withdraw until you have 
deliberated, here, inimediately, and in our presence." These 
words were succeeded by a mnrmur of approbation iicm tbe 
persons immediately around tbe speaker ; whilst expressions 
of indignation burst from the ranks of tbe government. 
Louis Blanc replied with considemble excitement, and Ledru 
Bollin manifested displeasure. Cr6mienx; Marie, Hnpont de 
I’Eure, and all tbe members of the government boldly pro- 
tested against these eeditious injunctions of this group of 
men and their epokesman. It was admitted that the govern- 
ment was prepared to assent to some points of the pro- 
gramme, whilst dissenting from others; but that it was 
ready to deliberate on them all. It whs, however, declared 
that the deliberation could not be held in the presence of 
the Tiugleadors of the seditious movement, bnt in a free and 
proper manner, at a convenient day and hoar; that no. 
pledges could be entered into, nor conld the resolniians of 
the government be in any maimer prgudioed ; in shori^ that 
tliis declaration of tho clubs conld he eonridored in no other 
light than os a petition. 

' These representations were received with approval by the 
4N»sonablo and moderate individuals among the delegates ; but 
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tlie follonrers of Blanqui aliook their hoada in token of obati^- 
Bate reaiatanoe. Sobrier, who waa then friendly to Lamartine; 
and who had a horror of bloodshed, made useleaa endearoors. 
to appeaae those violent men. The young man in the group 
of Blanqui's followers, who had nret spoken, then sai4 
“Wcli, well, citizens, these sentiments are not objectionable, 
bat are they entertained by all of you? Are there not 
traitors among you? Is there not one roan among you who 
has held language adverse to the wishes of the people ? Lamar-^ 
line, for example, is he not among you? " — “ Let him expltin 
himself I let him explain himself!" vociferated in a menacing 
tone the delegates of tfao principal clubs. “ No, no," exclaimed 
Sobrier, Cabet, Saspail, and Barbhs, “ all the members of the 

f overnmentare united. Our mutual confidence is indissoluble." 
lut as the first speaker and his friends by their looks and 
gestures still continued to call upon Lamartine, be then 
stepped forward a few paces and placed himself before them. 
Having by a sign siguified his desire to speak, he looked 
steadfastly in the polo and menacing countenances of his in- 
terlocutors, and thus addressed them 

“Citizens, I have heard my name called upon, and I 
answer the summons. I have nothing to add to that which 
has been said with so much dignity and propriety by onr 
colleague Lonis Blanc. You must be convinced as wo are,-~ 
we in whom the people have placed their confidence, and ap- 
pointed to represent them in the day of battle and victory, — 
that there can be no government, unless yon have the good 
sense to confer a moral authority on that government. Whkt 
is meant by this moral authority of the government, whether 
in reference to itself, to the public, to the departments, or to 
Europe, whose eyes are upon us? "What does it mean, 
hat complete independence from the trammels of all external 
coercion or influence ? Therein consists the independence of 
the government; therein is its dignity, therein lies its whole 
moralstiength. Of that rest assured. Whomdoyoubeholdhore 
before ;^ou ? Here is our venerable president, bending beneath, 
the weight and glory of eighty years of age, who at our head is 
auxiouB to exert the last efibrte of his life in the i^e-establish- 
meat of the lepublio (cries of ‘ Bravo !'), hut its re-estabhsh- 
ment 'T/ith independence, dignity, and liberty; for assuredly, 
with liberty and independence, every Erenoh citizen must 
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associate in iiis mind tlie hononred name of Dupont de TEuro. 
Around him -whom do you behold 7 A smaJ) group of men 
unarmed, trithout material support, -mthont soldiers, and ’with- 
out guafds ; men who have no authority save that which is 
derived from the support and respect of the people, — ^luen 
who desire no other authority, who are ready to replunge into 
the mass of the people from whence they issued, and who 
have taken this energetic and perilous part in the republic, 
only that they might be the guarantees of popular interests 
heretofore sacrificed by the monarchies, aristocracies, and 
oligarchies, now annihiiated. 

“ But in order that these sentiments may have efiect, — 
to enable these popular principles to be usefully applied for 
the happiness and the rights of the people, what is required? 
The tranquil and undisturbed continuance of the confidence 
you have placed in us. What can we oppose to you 7 One 
thing only — ^your own roasou 1 That power of general roason 
which here stands nlono between yon and us ; which inspires 
us, and which holds you in check before ns 1 It is this power, 
invisible yet omnipotent, which renders ns calm and inde- 
pendent, and makes ns feel strong in oonsmous worth in si^ht 
of the mighty multitude which surrounds this palace of the 
people^ — a puace defended by its own inriolahility !" (Shouts 
of approbation from the moderate dubs.) 

“ This last harrier of onr independence," resumed Lamar- 
tine, as members of the government, and as men, we will 
defend with our lives, should popular violence attempt to 
break through it. Not for our own sakes only, hut more 
especially for yours wo will perish in its defence ! What 
would the people he without government 7 and what would a 
degraded government be to the people 7 (Approbation.) 

“ I now come to the three questions yon have proposed. 
First ; yon wish a delay of ten days longer for the elections 
of the national guorda 

“ In previous deliberations on the subject, wp thought we 
had anticipated the legitimate popular wish as well as that you 
now expreas. It was represented to ns that this imposing, com- 
pact, patriotic, republican muss of the population which consti- 
tutes the great popular elemeut of Paris, had not, perhaps, hod 
time to inscribe their names on the lists, and thereby to be 
placed on that vast patriotic register, on which wc propose 
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liencofortli to onrol tho whola public force. “Wo first de- 
termined on tbe adjournment of a week, and subsequently wa 
determined to adjourn untU tbe 25tb of March. I cannot 
decide, individually, nor would I, at the present moment, 
pronounce an. opinion respecting the results of the renewed 
deliberation which may take place on this subject ; but you 
have fifteen days in all for inscribing your names. 

“ To the question regarding tiie troops, I have already re- 
plied in tho answer I returned the day before yesterday.to 
one of the patriotic associations of which yon form a part. 
The question has no existence. There are no troops in 
Paris, excepting about fifteen hundred or two thousand men 
dispersed at the outer posts for the protection of tho gates 
and railways ; and it is untrue thht the government enter- 
tains the intention of bringing them, into me capital. Such 
a thought would ho modnoss after what has tokon place ; 
after fallen royalty beheld oighty thousand troops giro 
way heforo the unarmed people of Paris, what could be ex- 
pected from a few scattered corps animated by the some spirit 
of ropuhiicanism, if requited to ob^ oommands contiaiy to 
your wiU and to year independence I "VVe have not con- 
templated any sash design i we do not, nor ever shall con- 
templato it. This is the trathl Tell it to the people. _ Theii” 
freedom is thdr own, for they have conquered it ; it is their 
own, for they will know how to defend it against disorder ! 
The republic, within itself, requites no other defenders than 
the armed people. 

“ But though this ho true at the present time, and though 
we may houesfly declare that we demre no other defenders than 
the armed people to protect onr institntiona, you must not 
thence conclude that we wUl ever consent to any degradation 
of tlie French soldiery. (Shouts of ‘ No, no 1’ and ‘ Bravo !’/ 
Do not imagine that we will cast suspicion on onr brave army ; 
or that wo would refrain from calling it into the interior- 
even into Paris itself— if a state of war diould render neces- 
sary any special disposal of onr forces for tho external safety 
. of the countty. 

“ The soldier who was yesterday merely a soldier, to-day 
becomes a citizeu like you and ourselves. (Cries of ‘ Ye^ 
yes I') We have given him the right, by his vote as a citi- 
sen, to have a voice in the representation, and in the esla- 
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blisHiuont of liberty, wbiob be will defend as well as any other 
indiTiduel among the people. 

« As to the third and principal question, that of proroguing 
to a distant period the convocation of the National Assembly, 
I will not consent to pledge the opinion of my colleagues, and 
certainly not my own, to a measure which appears to me moat 
deeply to concern the interests of the whole country. Out of 
respect for our independence, 1 will not prejudge a decree tend- 
ing to declare to the nation that Paris claimed the monopoly 
of liberty and of the republic. This decree would, in the 
name of the capital alone, and. under the influence of a moss 
(well-intentionod, assuredly, but inoperative, from its very 
numbers), make us assume the dictatorship of that liberty 
which has been won by the efforts of all — by the whole of 
France, and not by a few citkeus only I "Wora you to com- 
mand mo to deliberate under coerdon— to ;pronounco the out- 
lawry of all that part of tho nation which is not in Paris — to 
declare that during three months, six months, or any given 
interval of time, it shall he debarred from its representation 
and its oonstitntion, I would reply as I did to another go- 
vernment a few days ago,—' You should not tear such a vote 
from mo, even though my breast were pierced with bullets.’ 
(Approbation.) 

“ No, rather a thousand times deprive us of our posts than 
wrest horn us our free opinions, oni dignity, and our in vie la- 
bility — an inviolability, rememW, which must be held sacred 
without as well as within •, fox a government cannot be re- 
spocted unless it possess liberty in fact, as well as liberty 
in appearance. (Shouts of approbation.) 

“ Know, then, that your power is in ours, that your dig- 
nity is in outs, that your independence is in ours ; and leave 
ns, for the interests of the people at large, to reflect and 
ddibeiate calmly, to adopt or reject the piopo^ons conveyed, 
to ns through you. We only promise,— I, for my part, only 
promise, to weigh these proposdtions considentiously, without 
feat and without prejudice, and to decide, not according to 
what may appear to u» the mere will of the people of Paris 
alone, but the right and the 'vrill of the whole republic ! ” 

< Hero .the deputation applauded, and several of Us members 
shook hands with Lamartine. 

'^Best assured,*' observed one of them, “ that the people are 
assembled there only to sunporb the provisional guvcrniiient." 
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“ I am convinced of tliat,” resumed Lamartine, “ but the 
nation may not be so clearly convinced of the fact. Beware 
of assemblages of this nature, however grand they may appear. 
An eighteenth Brumaire of the people, may inadvertently 
lead to an dghteenth Brumaire of despotism ; and neither yon 
nor we wish to see that." 

These words were succeeded by silence in the group of the 
violent dubs, and by expressions of applause among the more 
moderate group. Some individuals, more furious than the 
rest, recovered their boldness, and were evidently desirous of 
effecting the expulsion of Lamartine. “We have not confi- 
dence in all the members of the government," they exdaimed. 
“Yes, yes, in all of them, in all of them," replied Suau, So- 
brier, and BarhSs, and the words were re-cohoed by a hundred 
voices among their friends. Then arose confused cries of 
“Wo, no j” “Yes, yes j” “They must be compelled;" “They 
must be rcspectod." A thousand contradictory outcries 
emanated from the groups. Fury was in every voice and in 
every look. The members of the government stood perfectly 
firm. BorbSs, who was then friendly to Taimartine, wiih 
Sobrier, Easpail, and Cabet, pressed into the space between 
the two parties. Blanqui stood motionless, and appeared, 
more desirous of appeasing tlian supporting his partisans. 

Cabot delivered an address which produced a salutary 
effect upon the assembly ; Barbas, Baspail, and others ex- 
pressed their approval of wliat fell from Cahet, and defended 
the dndependenoe of the government. Disorder pervaded 
the groups, and confusion of opinions seemed to prevail 
among them. Shouts of “ Long live the provisional govern- 
ment 1” now heard from the square, bore evidence of the 
good -feeling of the people without, and brought refiection to 
those men who were urging extreme measures. These shouts 
convinced them that, if they committed any violence against 
a government approved by the people, popular vengeance 
would speedily make them expiate their crime, BarbSs, 
Sobrier, Suau, and Cahet profited by this interval of reaction 
to effect a retreat, and thereby to releaso tbe government 
from its painful position. The delegates retired from the 
halls and the staircases, and resumed their position in front 
of the railing of the Hfitol de Yille. The members of thb 
government, who were now called upon by shouts from a 
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huTKlred tliousiind voices, pTccedcd by tbeir president, de- 
scended to tbo outer steps of the gianrt staircabe. They were 
greeted by entbusiastio cxclamatioDS, amidst wbicb the names 
of Ledra Bollia and Louis Blanc were more loudly con- 
spicuous than usual, Lamartine perceiving that to them was 
directed the favour of tbo nearest portion of the multitude, 
caused them to atop forward to present themselves to the 
view of the people, who were thus eager to invest them with 
popularity. Laroartino fell back into the rank behind them, 
and received but few acclamations. 

Lonia Blanc harangued the people, thanking them fur the 
irresisUhlo axray of force with which they had surrounded 
their dictators. The people, deceived by these expressions of 
gratitude, sincerely bmieved that they had performed an act 
of patriotic adherence, and struck a blow at faction ; whilst 
they hod, in roality, committed an act of soditious violonco 
against tho government, under the induence of a minority of 
the olnbs and a minoiity of Paris. 

The members of the majority of tho government prudently 
feigned to tsko this demonstration for such os it had been 
intended by the greater number of those who assisted in it ; but 
nevertheless they did not disguise from themselves its true 
import, and they began to feel distrustful of an influence 
wmch extended so widely, and coaid accomplish so much. 
Th^ made a show of satib&ctiou and gratitude, whilst they 
were in reality deeply mortified at the boldness and success of 
a few conspirators. Paris itself was only partially deceived, 
from two o'clock in tho afternoon till nine at night, there 
bad been seen defiling aiong the boulevards and through the 
principal quarters of the capital a population, not armed with 
jnnskets, it is true, but armed by the strength of their own. 
numbers, and resembling one of those migrations of ancient 
times, by which a whole nation sometimes moved from one 
bank of a river to another. This army of the populace, 
calm, silent, and well-disoiplined, guided by secret watch- 
words implicitly obeyed, overawed the capital by its imposing 
aspect. Thongh it menaced no one, it filled every mind with 
dismay, and visibly denoted that Paris was thenceforth 
wholly at the mercy of the pialotaries. But it was alao 
epvident that these same pioletarica, so calm in their triumph, 
so generous and civihzed in the use of their power, — who had 

2 n 
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rieea up against vhat they believed to be anarchy, and for 
the support of a goverument ■which they had been informed 
was in danger, were not the brutal populace of 1793, but the 
people of 1848, and the haibingera of a new era of civUim- 
tion. 

Lamoridne departed from the Hdtel de Yille at nightfall, 
and alone. Mingling with the throng collected at the end of 
the ruo Saint Honort and on tho Place Venddme, he spent 
two hours in ■riewing the defile of the mighty procession. 

Tho men, all decently dressed, ■walked at a military pace. 
Their countenances expressed tranquillity of feding and self- 
consciousness of their own power. They evidently sought to 
avoid alarming the peaceful citizens or terrifying women. 
The overawing impression produced by their numbers was 
greatly modified by their tmnquU demeanour. Paiis shook 
beneath thoir footsteps. During the interval of twelve 
hours, occupied in tho gathering and dispersion of this multi- 
tndo, no seditious outcry was raised ; no menace, insult, or 
violence was oifered to any one j not even an accident oc- 
curred to oxoite rogrot. 

Lamarrine returned to tho hotel of the ministor for foreim 
afiairi^ uncertain as to the interpretation which puhuo 
opinion would give to this event on the morrow, whilst he 
did not disguise from himself the designs of thoso who had 
instigated the demonstration. It ■was a signal defeat of the 
majjQrify of the government, and an act of insolent overhear- 
ing on the part of certain men under the pretext of a great 
popular gathering and a homage to the republic; it 'wa;^ in 
short, a review of the forces of the ultca-revolutioqai'y 
mioority of Paris, commanded by a few individuals who 
■wished to rule the repnblio by intimidation, and who were 
desirous of ascertaining the amount of real patriotic enthu- 
siasm entertained by the people towards the government. 

Ho resolved to pretend to be deceived by these arts, and 
to affoct to take as a support what he knew to he in reaUty a 
fyraany. This was tho only way to prevent Paris and Prance 
&om being struck with stupor, and regarding the restoration, 
of public order os hopeless. But from that momont Lamai- 
tme felt that the government ■was animated by two spirits, 
npr easily reconcilable, and with whose conflicts he suouldl 
btsnre to struggle till the close of tho dictatorship. The pro- 
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gramine of the dubs had for its object the perpetuation of the 
dictatorship, the adjournment of the dections, placing Franoe 
-without the pale of the law, and. enabling one city, and one 
class of the population of that oity, to rule paramount, through 
the agency of a few individu^. This scheme might find 
sympathy in the circle of the government. The clubbists, the 
delegates of the Luxembourg, and the emissaries of the 
Club des Ghila (a sort of official agency serving as a diannel 
of oommnuioation between the minister of the interior and 
the public mind), all were imbned with the idea that France 
was not yet prepared to receive liberty in tlie sense iit 
whidi they understood it. They seemed to bo of opinion 
that the country could not he intrusted with its own govern- 
mont j tluit tlie rcpublio was exclusively their own, by right 
of the priority of their efforts in estabhshing it, and of their 
domooratio superiority 3 that it -was necessary they thomselvoe 
should rulo in tho name of the republio ; and that to enforco 
obedience they must hold the langungo and maintain the 
attitude of tho committee of public safely. 

Lamartine, on the contrary, and the majority of the govern- 
ment, were convinced that the liberty monopolized by a few 
would entail the enslavement and degradation of oU ; that to 
adjourn the elections and to place the National Assembly with- 
out the pale of the law, would bo to give the signal for the 
insurreotion of the departments and for civil war ; that the 
dictatorship of those republicans who laid claim to democratic 
snpremaoy would be the dictatorship of the populace, aggra- 
-vated by violence and crime; that every sacceeding week 
would witness the oreati<ni. and destruction of one or another of 
these self-appointed dictators; that Paris -wonld be plunged 
into bloodshed and miaiohy, and tbati the name of the republic 
would a second time perish in the mceoration of oontemporariss 
and the doubts of posterity. Lamartine resd-ved to oppose to 
the utmost and by all lamul means^ the plots of partisans of 
the dictatorship and of committees of public safe^, and eyen 
to sacrifice himself, if it most be so, fox the immediate and oem- 
plete restoration of the sovereignty of the whole French people 
and government, and in defence of the national representation. 

Bub before tho coining of that day, an abyss of anarchy 
and eventual despotism most be traversed, which it then 
seemed impossible to pass throngh. Of the practicaldlity of 
2 n 2 
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passing it, even the wisest men and most eiperienced poli- 
ticians entertained doubts. These persons declared their 
conviction that Lamartine was attempting a chimerical enter- 
prise, which would lead him to destruction. They repre- 
sented to him that the ultnir-iepablioan and conventionalist 
party had obtained a footing in the government, and pos- 
sessed control over two hundred thonsand men in Paris ; that 
they held under their influence the commissaries and the clubs 
in the departments ; that, ruling the industrial population 
everywhere, they were masters of the police, of the Luxem- 
bourg, and of the public streets, through the withdrawal of the 
army ; that they controlled a portion of the national guard, 
through the arming of the faubourgs ; and that the national 
workshops wore under their sway % the help of money and 
turbulence. 'Was it then to bo expected that the pai-ty 
would suffer their power to be wrested from their grasp by 
the elections without struggling for it, and imbruing it in 
blood, ore they surrendered it to tho nation ? 

Lamartine was fully aware of all these difficulties and 
dangers. But he was sure of his colleagues, and be felt 
strong in the conviction of being in the right. He was dis- 
posed to judge favourably of men, it is true; and he judged 
quickly, and as it were instinctively. But he had no choice 
left, lie saw that he must either triumph or perish glo- 
riously and honourably in the enterprise. If death awaited 
him, he was resigned to his fate, feeling the assurance that 
his sacrifice, speedily avenged, would be the signsi for the 
general ridng of the country against the tyranny of dema- 
gognio dictatorship. He therefore pursued his object without 
self-delasion, bat not withont hope, determined to negotiate 
or to fight, provided he trinmphed in the two points of paro- 
monnt importance, — ^namely, the question of war abroad, and 
the question of the convocation of the National Assembly at 
home. 

The demonstration of the 17tb of March, and the impe- 
rious programme of the dubs, sufficiently revealed the idea of 
dictatorship entertained by the leaders of the movement, 
secret as well as avowed. They had artfully prompted the 
voice of the people to proclaim this idea at the Hfltel de 
Ville on the day of the meeting. From that day, the writ- 
ings of the revolutionary journalists, the resolutions passed 
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in the dubs, the harangues of itinerant orators to the street 
mobs, the furious speeches and circulars of certaiu commis- 
sionerb in the provinces, words dropped in the warmth of 
conviction bj men who wore in the secrets of the clubs, 
declarations announced both verbally and by placards, — all 
assured Lamartine that the adjournment of the elections, and 
the indefinite prolongation of the dictatorship, were the 
watchwords of the secret ultra-ropublican committees. If 
this idea, which flattered the pride of the turbulent popula- 
tion of Paris, into whoso hands it would throw supreme- 
power, should have time to take root and propagate, so as to 
become the doctrine and creed of the masses of the people, 
there must he an end of the republic. Title idea could then 
be extirpated only by firo and sword, and France would have 
to re-couquer her capital by fighting through torrents of 
blood. The reign of tho turbulent and exclusive xutrty of the 
population, eupportod by tribunes, at once sovereigns and 
slaves (like the dictator dreamed of by Marat), must inevi- 
tably be a reign of executioners destined speedily to become 
vlotims, to moke way for other executioners doomed to be- 
victims in their turn. Lamartine trembled for his country, 
and he determined, at all risks to himself, to spare no efforts 
to avert the threatened catastrophe. 

Two ooumss were open to him ; — ^foice and negotiation. 
He resolved to avail himself of both, resorting to each 
alternately, and at any price, according to the nature of the 
men and citcamstances he might have to cope with. 

The brave General N^grier, who has since perished in the 
cause of his oouutiy, — an intrepid soldier, a leader adored by 
his troops, a oitixen of antique mould, — at that time com- 
manded the army of the north. This army of eighty thousand 
men was controUed by tbe geueitil with a vigour and gentleness 
of command, which rendered it obedient to bis authority by 
affection rather than by discipline. Hfigrier had occasionally 
been assailed in tho council by &e denunciations of demagogue 
commissioners, who reproached him for having served under 
princes, and who impugned his honour by throwing out sus- 
picions of his fidelity to the republic. These suspicions were 
groimdless : N€grier's heart might bo grateful ; but his duty 
was to his country. M. Arago, the minister of the war do- 
paifement, the constant and courageous defender of the officers 
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of tie amy, had always resolutely refused to take cognizauoo 
of the backbiting accusations brought forward by certain tur- 
buleut commissioners. Lamartine bad likewise defended the 
generals, and especially N^grier, against the roTolutionary 
onmipotonce of the proconsuls. As minister for foreign 
SiSairs, be deemed it advisable to have in the direction of 
Belgium, a disposable army, free from the influence of faction. 
Belgium might, at any time, as in 1793, become the battle- 
field of Buropean war ; for that country is one of the great 
breaches of France. As a statesman, too, Lamartine saw the 
expediency of forming the nnclenB of an army at Lille, so 
that in the event of an anarchical and sangninary party be- 
coming triumpbant in Paris, the moderate republicans, con- 
quered and expelled from tlic capital, might bare a reserve in 
readiness in t^ department of tbe North. Sacb a reserve, 
oommanded by Ndgrior, would, in that case, form a rallying- 
point for tbo national guards of tbo northern provinces, and 
tbe wholo would compuso a forco capable of wresting Paris 
and tbo republic from the tyranny which daily menaced 
them. 

Nfigrier, on his part, without personally knowing Lamar- 
tine, was convinced, from his speeches and his acts, that ho 
had, in the minister for foreign aflairs, a man after his own 

heart. A friend of the general, M. B. , commanding a 

battalion of the national guard of Paris, who had actively 
seconded Lamartine, in his efforts to preserve order and za- 
prees revolution, made several journeys to the army of the 
north, and prov^ an intelligent agent between Lamartine and 
N€gTier. The latter held himself in readiness to xeedTO the 
government at lille, in the event of its compulsory retirement 
from Paris, or to march on Amiens or Abbeville, the moment 
the government might summon the northern departments to 
send sucoonr to the capital. This reserve of the army of the 
north, under the command of a resolute and faithful geuexal, 
was the lost resource of Lamartine. It afforded assorance^ 
not to himself^ hnt to the Parisians and to France ; for he 
well knew that if the demagogues should triumph over the 
well-disposed part of the citizens, he himself would be tbeir 
first victim ; but he also well knew wliat would immediately 
ensue. ’Within ten days, tbe army of tbe north, reernited by 
the twenty tliousand troops of the army of the l^ine, hy five 
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hundred thoueaiid national guards, from the departments of 
the north, east, and -west, Tronld deal destrnction on the dic- 
tators and the committees of public wifety, ■who might dream 
of renewing the tyrannies of 1793. This thought, even amidst 
the worst extremities to which the government was reduced, 
brought comfort to the mind of Lamartine ; and the name ot 
N(%rior secretly sounded in his ear like a last hope, or at 
least like that of the avenger of subverted society. But ho 
oommunlcatcd this thought to no one, lest he should draw 
upon N4grier the suspicions and accusations of the domar 
gogues. 

Being satisfied on that head, he resolved to make efforts of 
another nature on the minds and on the patriotism of the 
piindpal party leaders, who influenced opinion in the clubs, 
and controlled the extreme journals : those men alone had at 
that time power sufficient to stir np excitemont in Paris, 
whilst without thoir help, even tho boldest coii^irators could 
work no misobief among tho people. If in his communications 
with tliesQ men ho should fail to bring them to reason and 
moderation, and ^ induce them to wait patiently tho event of 
the general elections, ho determined then, in concurrence with 
his friends in tho government, to stand prepared for a despe- 
rate conflict between tho two camps of the republic in Paris. 
If, on ■the other hand, he succeeded, ho would gain a mastery 
over the most active olemenfs of the revolution, and would 
havo power to painlyzo communism, terrorism, the supporters 
of dictatorship, and the partisans of ■war. He had fiuth in 
the good intentions of some even of the most fanatical among 
these men, and he was prepared to repose full confidence in 
the sincerity of their communications with him. This fe,ith 
saved Paris and France from the worst disasters. Had 
not Lamartine opened his heart to adversaries who were 
prejudiced against him, — ^had he not penetrated into their 
minds and designs, these same men would havo persevered in 
belie'nng that he had taken part ■with the republic only to be- 
tray it j that he was plotting a connter-revolntioB, and pre- 
paring to play the hackneyed character of a popular Honk. 
The conse^nence would have been, that, uniting agaisest him 
•■the ■partisans of war and dictatorship, these "violent men would 
iniailibly havo thrown France into the convulrions attendant 
on a conventionalist government. 
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With some of these leaders Lamartine was acquainted. 
To the others he made advances for drawing them into inter- 
views with him. 

One of the most distinguished of the political writers of 
the day was M. do Lamcnnais. He had formerly been the 
apostle of Catholicism ; but having changed his faith and his 
mission, he had become the aposue of the proletaries. His 
heart was softened by their misery; and his style was har- 
dened by resentment of their wrongs. For the space of 
twelve years lus voice had proclaimed their grievances, and 
sometimes uttered the cry of vengeance. Lamennais had 
been suddenly, and as it were miraculously, appeased by the 
proclamation of the republic. That event produced on him 
the effect which victory creates in a generous heart. He 
immediately sided with society, threatened by terrorism, 
socialism, and detnagoguisin. Ho edited a journal, called 
Le Pmple Ooiulituant, which displayed considerable talent, 
and exeroised great inSuonce over the public mind. Lamar- 
tine had hitherto known M. do Lamcnnais only os a writer ; 
and he was aatanished to find that ho possessed the firmness, 
the moderation, and the sagacious views which might qualify 
him for a statesman. The jouinai he edited was opposed to 
war, 08 well as to ultra-democratic and anti-social doctrines ; 
and had M. de Lamennais persevered in the course ho was 
then poTSuiug, France might have possessed in him one 
statesman more. At the time here alluded to, Lamartine 
was in the frequent habit of meeting him in the house of n 
lady distinguished for her talent and her liberalism. ' De 
Lamennais drew up the plan of a constitution, which, how- 
ever, had the ianlt of being wanting in a due centralization 
of popular power. Whilst he wns on the side of moderation, 
the very name of De Lamennais held violence in check, and 
overthrew chimeros. When subsequent^ nominated to the 
Constituent Assembly, he too readily took alann at reaction, 
and retracing his steps, entered once more into the path of 
visions. This was a serious loss to the practical republic. 
When genius deserts a cause it has supported, that cause 
must suffer, and has reason to deplore. 

Bospail, a powerful man in the fimbourgs of Paris, con- 
sented to have an interview with Lamartine. They had a 
long conversation, which was maintained without reserve on 
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both, sides. Lamartine, who had heard Raspail defend his 
cause before the court of peera, had been forcibly struck with 
the picturesque flow of his eloquence, tbe tone of which 
was at once bold and subdued. Easpail's political views, 
which were mixed up with religious aspirations, were of a 
popular and levelling character, and they appeared to be 
felt rather than thoroitghly digested iu his mind. But a fit 
of impatience seized -him ; and in his journal, as well as in 
his olnb, he urged the people to demand that the elections 
should be adjourned, and the government consigned to a 
popular dictatorship. Lamartine pointed out to him the 
dangers so intolerable a nsurpation would entail on tlio re- 
publio. He pictured to him the endless perspectives of pro- 
gress and social charity, which republican institutions would 
sconce in proportion to the development of reason and virtue 
in society. lie convinced him of the impracticability of 
eifoeting violent changes in the hoses of property, and con- 
jured him to give time and oonfidenco to the country, by re- 
fraining from any eneroaobment on the sovereignty tliat was 
the right of all. Easpail, who possessed more of philosophy 
than ambition, was touched by the reasoning and the ardour 
of Lamartine. He promised to retrace his course, to oppose 
the plotting of the partisans of dictatorship, to await the 
establishment of the national sovereignty, and to oonspite 
only in speeches from the tribune. The almost snperstitioua 
influence which Easpail exercised over the minds of the 
masses, contributed greatly, during this period, to check 
plotting, and to restrain the people of tbe faubourgs within 
the limits of patience and order. 

Cabet, though his mind was less imaginative than that of 
'Easpail, had evidencly fallen into dreams of ambition the 
most bonndless, and accordingly ho was not so readily acces- 
sible to reason. The phantom of commnnism, which he had 
conjured up, was ever floating between him and bis interlo- 
cutor. Nevertheless, Lamartine, as a dtizen, had every rea- 
son to congratulate himself on bis relations with Cabet. That 
sectarian loader could not view with satisfaction efforts to 
establish a dictatorship, which would give supremacy to 
socialists or to tribunes who wore bis rivals in system and 
in popolotity. He reetrained the communists of his own 
party, and through them a large body of the people, by hold- 
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iug ont tliB idea tliat Lamaidnc’s intention 'vras to impose a 
oheok on all parties. 

A young man, who, at a former time, bad evinced great 
talent in tbe Chamber of Peers, M. .Alton Shee, rvas now 
gaining applause in popular meetings. He was an ardent 
and disinterested opponent of anarchical plans and extreme 
doctrines. Subsequently, his mind hdng directed to other 
pursuits, be was drawn out of the track of the republic, and 
lionaartine, who bad hoped much from bis activity, energy, 
and talent, lost sight of him. 

Barbas still continued to visit Lamartine from time to 
time, llis intentions wore upright, but his ideas were con- 
fused. He was beguming unknowingly and unwillingly to 
get bewildered under tbe inspirations of bis prison associates. 
Barbbs was a man of action, and men of system were linking 
him to their schemes whilst he was not aware of their 
designs. IIo was a soldier fighting in tho causo of 'impossi- 
bility ; and It was evident that ho must soon fall into the 
ranks of the desperadoes of democracy. 

BntBarbSs, though capable of conspiracy, was incapable of 
treachery. His prosenco among the anarchists was more 
colcnlated to console than to alarm Lamartine, who, though 
awaro of his ready, excitability, was quite certain of his good 
fiiith. 

A friend of BarbSs, and one who hod been the companion 
of his captivity, young LamiensSens, exercised a favourable 
inflnence over the extreme republicans of that camp of the 
Tovolntion. Lamartine had noticed him and proposed to 
employ his talents. At that time he sent many young repub- 
licans to foreign countries, ^ving to some posts in the offioes 
of the embassies, and appointing others to vice-oonsulates, 
and in several instances to consulates which depended on his 
department. These nominations, though they have ainoe 
met with disapproval, wore in fact highly politic. Tho go- 
vernment could not allow men who had suffered in its cause 
to become dissatisfied and corrupted amidst the factious of 
the capital; men, too, who had rendered good service to 
the repuhlic by directing and moderating the people of 
Pkris. 

Sobrier eontinned to see Lamartine ftequentiy. He had 
nmm entluitiaEm than ambition, and he daily acquired in- 
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creasing ascendancy over the revolutionary youtii of tlic 
central districts of Paris. At that time ho employed his 
ascendancy in the service of order and moderate opinions. 
Ho cenuterhalanccd by his jonmal and his club the influence 
of other journals and other societies under the control of the 
dictatorial and estreme party. He was dcsirons of maintaining 
the integrity of tho government even by force of arms. His 
journal, La Commune de Paris, frequently promulgated hymns 
and doctrines of sinister tendency; yet, nevertheless, it re- 
oommended order, tho fraternity of all classes of citizens, 
respect for property, inviolability of conscience, peace with 
foreign powers, and temporization until tho day when tho 
National Assembly shonld bo empowered to represent all rights 
and to make laws. Tho doctrines of Sohrier had the more 
credit with the multitude, owing to a certain exaggerated 
fanaticism and extravagant hopes, in which no one surpassed 
him. Ilis fanaticism was theoretical, his h^s were patient, 
lie was endowed with personal courage. lie was aware of 
tho schemes daily projeoted in ultra-republican meetings for 
decimating the goA'OTument, taking by surprise tho depart- 
ments of fi^oance and foreign affairs, putting aside Lamartine, 
and substituting in bis stead men of extreme opinions. Sobrier 
had, with perfectly honest intentions, enrolled in his service 
live or six hundred men, for whom he had obtained arms from 
GaussidiSrc, and he had fixed the head-quarters of this sort of 
armed police in tho rue de Hivedi. Lamartine, who was made 
acquainted with all these circumstances by Sobrier himself, 
was instrnmental in procuring for him from the civil list the 
loan of the money required for paying the rent of those head- 
quarters, which were situated in front of the Tuilcries. When- 
ever Lamaxtine received intimation of any contemplated 
movement of a nature to disturb the public peace,— whenever 
he was informed of a plot against tho government or against 
himself, he mado the matter known to Sobrier, who sent his 
men to watch the seditiuns moetings, and to defend those 
departments of the govenunent which might happen to bo 
threatened. 

Paris was at this time entirely clear of regular troops, and 
undefended by the national guard. Parties mntnally defied 
one another ; and each had its own police and armed force. 
Sobrier was the CaussiditTcof the other half of Paris. Lamar- 
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tine IiaJ every reason to laud liia disinterested zeal in main- 
taining the public peace until the approach of the oleotions. 
He then gave himself up to evil inspirations, mingling in the 
electoral plots of the moat determined socialists, allowing the 
spirit of his journal to be perverted, and with puerile pertinacity 
surrounding himself with a parado of armed conspiracy, which 
was merely absurd, despite of its formidable aspect. Lamartine 
being informed of these proceedings by General Courtais, re- 
fused any longer to see Sobrier ; but on two oocasions he sent 
him a message, directing Him to dismiss his satellites, to lay 
down arms, and to cease to act in violation of the law ; other- 
wise he informed him the government would deal vigorously 
with him. Sobrier obeyed, but only partially. TVe shall en- 
Gounter him again in the events of the 15 th of Slay. 

Lamartine maintained open communication with the most 
influential men and most popular speakers oonnocted with tim 
various active parties and demoemtio clubs of Paris and the 
faubourgs. He received them in his own house, and by rea- 
soning endeavoured to bring right conviction to the minds of 
the principal leaden of the populous districts of the Bastille, 
the faubourg Saint Marceau, and the faubourg Saint An- 
toine. He frequently spent whole nights in unreserved con- 
versation with these men relative to the situation of the 
republic abroad and at home, and in di&cussing those urgent 
questions of political economy which then furnished texts for 
popular discontent and excitement. He sometimes found 
these men rebellious, but more froquently aooc&sible to rea- 
soning and advice. He invariably succeeded in convincing 
them of the policy of not distracting the republic by civil 
dissensions, which would defeat all the plans of social pro- 
gress they might have conceived for the future ; and he per- 
suaded them to oppose the dictatorship of parties, and to ^m 
the people until they should be subjected to thoir own sove- 
reignty in the National Assembly. 

These men, moved by the .sincere and frequently impas- 
sioned language of Lamartine, pursued with sincerity the line 
of conduct be recommended, retaining their own opinions on 
certain points under discussion, but concurring with him in 
all essential questions. From time to time they gave him 
information ou the state of popular feeling in their respective 
distriots. This open-hearted police, or rather these continu- 
oua and candid negotiaiiona between one of the beads of the 
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f orernment and tlie principal leaders of the cluhs, prevented 
iscontent, defeated plots, saved Paris, and paved the way for 
the advent of the National Assembly. This was a conspiracy 
of honest men against the conspiracies of the wrong-headed. 
Lamartine partioularly attached himself to young men who 
wore sincere even in their revolutionary extravagance. He 
did not allow himself to bo repelled by certain names which 
then excited great prejudice and odium in Paris. He was 
well aware that a man's reputation frequently becomes a 
calumny, which is taken for granted by those who know him 
only by name. He was aware, too, that many shadows would 
he dispelled on a near approach to the light of tho heart; 
hosides, no feelings of personal repugnance are allowable in 
the man who desires to save his country. 

Thus it was, that without lowering himself or degrading 
others, ho became oequointed with and made use of the prin- 
cipal agitators of the demagoguio cluhs of tho Sorbonne, in 
whose meetings forty thousand proletaries listened to tho 
voice of agitation. Among the speakers were dolegatos from 
the workmen of the Luxembourg, who were beginning to he 
weary of the industrial and economical sophisms of Louis 
Blanc. The other favourite ^oakers in the meetings of the 
Soihoiiae, were a yeang mehtto, who hy the fervid tropieel 
ehoiBcter of his eloquence, attracted the people in ciwds 
from club to club, and De Motte, one of the most devoted 
disciples of Blanqui. 

The young mulatto, whose name was Servien, was ontlm- 
mastic and persuarive as a public speaker, was timid and some- 
what taciturn in private conversation. He avowed to Lamartine 
that he was influenced by passion rather than by ideas, when he 
delivered these harangues on social questions, which produced 
so powerful an effect on his hearers. Lamartine communicated 
to Servien the results of his own reflections, and represented to 
him that socialism of sentiment hy which all classes of citizens 
might fraternize withont injmy to any one. Servien breathed 
the spirit of conoiliarioD and peace to the masses who were 
charmed hy his voice. Ijamartine afterwards sent him among 
the negroes, his brethren, to prepare them for emancipation 
hy concord with the colonists. He hoped that Sevvien'a 
remarkable talent would secure his return from the colonies 
to the National Assembly. 

De Flotte, who was an officer in the navy, was a young 
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maa of good family, of studious baHt;^ and Honest principles ; 
but be 'vros too fanatical a dieciplo of the subreiting iuuovar^ 
tious projected in the systems of tbe socialists. He follo^red 
Blanqni as tbe most radical of the revolutionist^ but be ex- 
ercised an influence over bis leader by bis superior int^- 
gence. Lasnartino, who thoroughly sounded his mind, was 
convinced that he -was free from any thought of crime, vic^ 
or prejudice, iuconipatible with tbe oonservative aud pro- 
gressivu social order which should be guaranteed by a well- 
directed republican government. He felt assured t^t this 
young man, who was misplaced among idle factious parties, 
with which he was associated, might be rendered serviceable 
to tbo republic ; and ho resolved to think of him, when tbe 
right opportunity presented itself. Ho afterwords learned 
that De hlottc, wougb not implicated in the insuirccrion of 
the I5th of May, had boen arrested nnder the prejudice 
created by his connection with Blanqui, and that ho was 
languishing in prison. He interceded in bis behalf. Through 
tbe medium of De Flotte, Lamartine intimated to Blonqui bis 
readiness to see him, adding that be himself would receive 
bim with no unfriendly feelings, aud that their interriew might 
prhapa prove of servico to the republic. 

Blanqui was at this time viewed with suspicion both hr 
the government and the extreme parties. Tbe clubs which 
he ruled by his violence and his talent envied him, and the 
partisans of dictatorship, who beheld in him a rival or an 
avenger, feared him. They all marked him out for public 
opinion as tbe only dangerous mover of faction, in order that 
they might he the better enabled to conceal their own fac- 
tions movemonts under the shadow of his. Blanqui, on his 
part, detested these men, who, he knew, were attempting to 
stigmatize his honour. He kept aloof from them, and endea- 
voured to go beyond them in radicalism, that he might sur- 
pass them in popularity, Ha charged them with motives 
selflsh ambition, and alleged that they vrere merely attempting 
to dupe the people. Every evening the echo of his voice 
made them tremble; for they knew that Blanqui bad among 
his followers several fanatics capable of avenging him by the 
poniard or the pistol. This sinister reputation of Blanqui 
ws^ a phantom which incessantly hovered between them and 
their ambition ; consequently the most alarming rumours rela- 
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tire to Blanqni aod his party rrere incessantly circulated, 
tliough those TTho gave currency to these rmnonis put but 
little faith in their truth. Blanqui rras, in short, a sort of 
imaginary Catiline. Now it was stated that he intended to 
lay siege to the goveminent at the Luxembourg, and during the 
night to lodge it in Vincennes ; — now tliat it was his intention, 
to set fire to Paris, and, profiting by the tumult, to proclaim, 
his own tyranny in the name of the people ; — at another time^ 
he and a party of his accomplices were to surprise the hotel 
of the minister for foreign affairs, and to assassinate Lamartine. 
The credulous populace whispered those rumours from mouth, 
to mouth, hut Lamartine put no &ith in them. Ho regicttecL 
the shameful declarations in which that littio faction indulged, 
but he was in no degree alarmed by the charges of treason, 
and throats of death which were nightly echoed through the 
club, lie well knew that the danger to which tho govern.' 
ment and Prance might be exposed was to he apprehondod 
from factions hold in less (.liscredit than that in which Blanqui 
took the lead. Ho indeed felt sonae hope that tho really 
powerless faction of that open-mouthed conroirator might 
hare the effect of counteracting and intimidating other fac- 
tions, in other clubs, and in other parties. Lamartine, whose 
colleagnes wore unable to comprehend bis motives, had on 
severid occasions opposed the suggestion that Caussidigre 
should order the arrest of Blanqui ; and yet this new tribune 
was lannching his thunderbolts over all Paris, and the 
public mind was kept in a ferment by the fearful notoriety of 
Blanqui. 

About six o'dock one morning about the end of March 
or the beginning of April, a man, presenting almost proletarian 
appearance, accompanied by two or three other strangers of 
Bu^icious aspect, entered the court of the hotel of foreign, 
afiyrfi. This man gave his nam^ and requested to see the 
minister. Lamartine bad just risen, and the weather beii^ 
warm, he had sat down to write in his ebamber wjthont 
Laving quite finished dressing. Blanqm's name was annonnoed. 
He immediately ordered hhn to be admitted, and advancing to 
meet him with outstretched hand and uncovered breast, he 
said, with a smile, “'Well, Monsieur Blanqui, have you come 
to stab mel The hour is propitious, and the opportunity 
&.TOUiable. Behold 1 I wear no cuirass.” 
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BlaiK^ui liaving, at Lamartine's request, taken a seat oppe- 
sito to lura, he thus continued, “ Let ns now epoak seriously. 1 
have much wished, to see you, and yon yourself have consented 
to converse with me. This perhaps betokens that our ideas on 
the subject of the republio are not so irreconcilable as appear- 
ances lead unthinking persons to imagine- Let us then discuss 
the matter fully. I will without reserve disclose to you all my 
ideas, as a man who wishes to conceal nothing even from his 
enemies. You will see whether my political horizon is snfli- 
mently expansive and luminous to afford to all the friends of 
democracy free scope for their legitimate action and their 
legitimate views of progress, I bog you will interrupt me 
whenevor objections may occur to your mind, and I will ex- 
plain wbat may appear to you obscure." 

Lamartine then unfolded to Blanqni his ideas of a republic, 
such os ho conceived was fitted to a coutincutal nation, long 
inured to the monarchical yoke, and in which socialist pro- 
blems, arising out of indnstiy, luxury, and poverty, had, during 
fifteen years, agitated tlio sub-strata of society. He pointed 
out the guarantee to be given to property, and the aid to bo 
extended to institutions for the benefit of the prolotarios. He 
went to the utmost extent of his conceptions, but not further 
than common souse andpraoticability warranted, and tbo result 
was a veiy strong government, responding to the will of tire 
whole nation, and therefore irresistiblo. Ho proved the danger 
of war both as regarded the democratic principle and French 
nationality. He declared himself the inflexible enemy of every 
faction desirous of monopolizing the government by dictator- 
ship, of desecrating it by bloodshed, or of distracting it by 
anarchy. He professed the absolute dogma of the sovereignty 
of the nation, in opposition to the tyranny of a single class, 
even though that class should usurp the name of the people. 
He declared his abhorrence of all ambitions corrupters of that 
people, and his pity for the sophists, who were lulling them in 
chimei'ical dreams, from which they would awaken to be 
plunged in despair. 

Whilst all this was uttered, Blanqui listened without offer- 
ing any interruption, and his ascetic and expressive countenance 
mdicated profound attention. His deeply-set eye penetrated 
as it were the inmost soul of his interlocutor, and seemed to 
lekay the design of persuading or deceiving. He was too keen 
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RR observer not to perceive that tlie language, tlie looks, and 
manner of Lamartine all bespoke sincerity. He mado no fun- 
damental objection to the ideas whicli bad just been developed. 
He even spoke in a tone of ironical disdain of the men who 
set tbetnselves up to be the prophets of socialism and ter- 
rorism, observing &at he admitted their theories onl^as theories 
jand tendenedes, and that any immediate and practical realiza- 
tion of them was impossibly without the guarantee of pro- 
perty and established rights. 

Referring to tho government, he readily admitted the ne- 
cessity of resorting to measures of force for tho recession of 
anareny; and he candidly avowed that it was incumbent 
on Lamartine to discourage the ambitious and turbulent 
partisans of dictatorship, by insisting on the oonvocation of 
tho National Assembly. Indeed, he did not hesitate to speak 
in the same tone to his duh, and to recommend the re- 
tractation of the factious protests which had been put forth 
against the elections. 

This political dialoguo having fully answered the end de- 
sired, which was to gain concurrence for the convocation of 
the Assembly, and the promise of opposition to dictatorial 
attempts, Lamaatine turned the conversation to familiar 
topics. Blanqui then seemed to pour into his discourse the 
feelings of a lacerated heart ; — ^a heart which, having been 
hardened by persecution, now expanded, and overflowed in 
an intimai^ of cbance. lie related to Lamartine tho story 
of his life, which had been one long conspiracy against go- 
vernments. He told bim of bis love for a woman whom 
captivity could not separate &om him, but who bad died of a 
broken heart, caused by bis misfortunes. He described Ms 
long imprisonments, his solitary reflections, Ms aspirations to 
God; and he spoke of his anti-sanguinaiy instincts, whilst ho 
admitted Ms almost uucontroUahle pasrion for plotting. This 
passion, which was now identified with his nature^ bad been 
contracted in the conspiracies into which he had entered 
early in life. His manner was simple, natural, and digni- 
fied, and was sometimes even marked by a touch of gentle- 
ness, Lamartine recognized in this conspirator the sort of 
talent and tsuit wMch would peculiarly fit him &r diplomatic 
negotiation, if he conld prevail on himself to bend his inde- 
pendence to the yoke of a government. He inquired wbe- 
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thet Bl8>nc[ui ■would bo ■willing to solve tbc vop^ublioan govern' 
isont, at boipo or abroad, in a mannot consistently with bis own 
■views ; and b$ asked bim. ■whether the part of an eternal con- 
deinner and assailer of the institutions of his oountry ■was 
not at once onerous, ungracious, and useless in itself, as ■well as 
injurious to the republic ? Blanq^ui admitted that it •was ; and 
be did not sho^w bimsolf very averse to the idea of serving 
abroad, a government ■whose views he could share, ana 
whose ministers he oould rcspeot. After a conversation of 
several hours’ duration, Blanqni and Lamartine separated, id 
appearance satisfied with each other, and ready to meet again, 
should dromnstances suggest the expediency of thoir holding 
further interviews. 

From that day forward Lamartine regularly kept up 
honest and sincere ooramunioation with the different parties 
who were contending for the government of the nation. Ho 
oonsfantly iniluenced them in ono direction only ; — a direc- 
tion tending to promote the convocation of tlie National As- 
sembly, and its acceptance by tho people of Paris. Having 
assured himself that the loaders of the various factions could 
co-operate 'with him in furthcronco of that object, the only 
difficult task that remained for him aud his colleagues ims to 
keep a vigilant eye on any seditious manifestations, which 
might submerge the gnroiument, or take it by emprise. 

There was, hourly, impending danger. The mobile guard 
as yet counted only a few battalions, and they wore unpro- 
vided with uniforms. The delegates of the Luxembourg 
beheld ■with dissatisfaction, the levying of that guard, ana 
raised up a thoosaud obstacles to impede the equipment of 
the men. General Duvivier naturally became impatient 
at these delays ; for lie could maintain order and duty among 
his troops only by dint of encouragements and indulgences. 
The national gut^ aided by the activity of their general, 
Guimard, had clothed, armed, and organized themselves 
into a corps amounting to one hnndred and ninety thonsand 
men; and they were preparing to appoint their officers. 
Still, however, this corps had no real or practical existence ; 
for the goverament, very properly, would not call it into ser- 
vice until it should bo furuisaed ■with uniforms^ lest the 
contrast exhibited by the poverty of some, and the military 
splendour of others, might, here and there, give rise to aria- 
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tooratio divisions wLero it was dcsirablo to create per- 
fect unity of feeling as well as of action. The foreign 
refugees in. Paris were increasing both in numbers anti 
in boldness. They aimed at coercing the government, 
and taking the war of force into their own bands, and to 
carry it into their own countries, beaded by tbe French flag. 
The Belgians, especially, besieged with their importunities 
the minister for foreign nifairs and tbe minister of the interior. 
Tbe government was flnnly resolved to withhold all snob con- 
currence, wbicb was alike inconsistent with policy and good 
&itfa, bnt it could exercise only a moral authority in opposU 
tion to tbeii enlistments and plans of invasion. 

Tbe minister for foreign aifairs bad several times defeated 
the plots of these Belgians, and bad prevailed on tbo prince 
do Ligno to make tbom return to their country. Somo hun- 
dreds of them bad in con&cqnenco quitted Paris, but two or 
throo thousand of them still remained, dLsporsed about the 
capital os well as in different parts of the ddpartoment dti 
Nerd. It appeared that, wearied by importunities and le- 
pionobes, some individuals connected with tne government, but 
noting without its cognizance or sanction, bad allowed them- 
selves to be worked upon by tbe refugees. These persons bad 
famished them with the means of proceeding to Belgium, by 
preparing ammunition-waggons for their use on tbe extreme 
nontier of France. On arriving at Lille, tbe Belgian 
column demanded arms from General Ndgrier, who, having 
been warned by Lamartine, refused to supply them. Whilst 
this was passing in Lille, Lamartine, being informed of the plot, 
wrote officially to the minister of the interior, desiring that he 
would employ all his agents to oppose tbe refugees in their pre- 
parations foe the invasion of Belgium. The minister of the in« 
terlor obeyed, and tiansmittedorders totbateffeetto the frontier. 

The government commissary at Lille, who at first probably 
supposed he was acting conformably with the views of the 
government by fevonring the arming of the refugees, imme- 
diately deristed, and endeavoured to render the return of the 
Belgians to their native oonntiy inoffensive. The Belgians, 
finding that they had been joined by two or three pupils of the 
Polytechnic School, who had brought with them some wag- 
gons filled with muskets, believed the French government 
to be conniving at their plot. They crossed the Belgian 

0 T. *> 
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Irontiet irlth arms in their hands, and were recmred bj a 
round of musketry by the king’s troops, upon which they 
Sed bank into h'lance, raising cries of treason. These cries 
found their way to Paris, where they excited the German and 
PoUsh refugees, and raised commotion in the clubs. This is 
what was called at the time the inrasion of Bisgtions-Tout, 
from the name of the Tillage at which the encounter took 
place. There was, however, no treason in the matter, 
though there was some intelligence between certain democrats 
and the Belgian refugees. Counter orders, promptly and 
:firmly issued by the government, had revoked orders given by 
secret agents. The foreign powers reasonably complained; 
hut their complaints were made in a tone of moderation, and 
they could not but acknowledge the good faith and even 
the energy of the repressive measures adopted by the minister 
for foreign affairs. 

Similar attempts were made to muster hostile bands at 
Strasbourg and on the banks of the Bhine, in spite of tho 
incessant resistance of the French government. At length an 
expedition of Savoyard volunteers departed from Lyons, 
crossed the Bhone, and, advancing on Chambeiy, took that 
place bysniprise and made themselves masters of it. They 
were, however, expelled on tho following day by a sponta- 
neous rising of the moantaiueers. M. Emaunel Arago, who 
was with difficulty holding in check the industrial anarchy of 
Lyons, wrote to Lamartine informing him of tho band of 
conspirators he had to oppose, but whom he could not subduo 
witbont armed ffirce. M. Ledm BoUin, acting on informa- 
tion he received from the mimster for foreign affairs, de- 
spatched to Lyons commissioners with orders immediately to 
dissolve these mnsterings of armed men. Laimartine pro- 
poeed the aid of theaxmy of the Alps for the re-establishment 
of order at Chambery, and to defeat the attempts of the 
lefogees and the French to violate Savoyan nationality. Her. 
government was os much a stranger to that violation ae the 
preceding government had been to the invasion of Savoy by 
the Italians. A proclamation was published, ordering all 
the refugees to withdraw from the frontiers. Lamartine and 
the minister of the interior made arrangements together for 
effecting tho dissolution of these armw gatherings. Con- 
siderable mms were employed by M. Flocon for the purpose 
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of dispersing these multitudes of refugees, by giving thorn 
succour and the means of returning to their homes. 

But the most active stiU remained in Paris. These were 
the Poles, a class of rcfugues who may be said to be the 
leaven of Europe, and who constitute the revolutionary army of 
the eontinent. The Poles are os brave on the field of battle 
as they are turbulent in civil discord. They find themselves 
at home in every county in which they can keep up agita~ 
tion ; and they agitated Paris, and menaced the government. 
Acclimated by national bo^itality, supported by French 
committees, surrounded by indefiitigable protectors, such os 
MM. de Moutalembert and Vavin, ever ready to defend their 
rights in opposition to power, tho Polish rmugees presented 
not the least formidable of the many ombarraasments which 
involved the position of tho minister for foreign affairs. 
Polish brigades, paid by France, bad been opened for tbeir 
enrolment. Tbie was going to the utmost verge of tho law of 
nations. To declare war against Prussia, Austria, and Hussia, 
on behalf of the Poles, would indeed have been entering on a 
crusade to win a sepnlohie. By icfuaing to make tbia decln> 
ration of war, the providonal government exposed itself to un- 
popnlaiity and to seditious plots in favonr of the Poles. These 
refugees had a voice in every club, a shout in every diatuib- 
onoe, and a hand in every act of popular violence. They openly 
enlisted sympathy in the national workshops, and they boldly 
announced Polish manifestations for the purpose of intimi- 
dating the government. The more sensible portion of their 
oountiymen songht to lestmiu them, bnt in vain ; and French 
demagogues made use of the name of Poland for the purpose 
of stirring np excitement in Fiance. Lamartine, who kept 
an attentive eye on thmr agitations, was annoyed to find that 
there was more difficulty in controUing these guests of Fiance 
than in ruling Fiance herself. 

One evening, after he had returned home, worn out by 
the struggle which daily occurred at the Hdtel de Yille, and 
when he counted on snatching a few honis^ sleep, a thing so 
rare to him at that time, he was informed that a numerous 
deputation of Poles desired to have an interview with him. 
These Poles were members of some democratic club or other, 
which claimed for itself the right of representing the whole 
Polish nation. This was the pretension of each one of the 
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five or sis hostUo parties into which the Polish refugees wore 
uirided j for even in a foreign land they were anarchical 
among themselves, and antipathetic one to another. The 
deputation was ushered into the cahinet of the minister for 
foreign affiurs, and they ranged themselves before T.n.Tnp.Ttinft 
m two separate groups. One of their orators addressed the 
minister in a speech in which there was nothing objectionahle 
except that its tone was somewhat too imperious for a colony 
of foreiCTers. Lamartine was preparing to reply with rite 
respect due to expatriation and misfortune, when ha was 
Biopped by 6xc]a.i]iation6 from the other group, ^vho protested 
against the moderation of the address. 

Another speaher, who with furious gestioulatious stepped 
forward from the ranks of tho dissatisfied party, insolently 
apostrophized tho minister, and, in his person, the Prouon 
nation.^ lie road a seditious speech, which concluded hy 
mfot^^ T^msrtine that the Poles possessed greater autho- 
rity in Paris than ho did ; that they would call the govern- 
ment to account ; that forty thonsand men heluuging to the 
national workshops had enrolled themselves to join them; 
tot ail were to march together on the HOtel do tille, and if 
to govermnent refused to yield, they would be found snffi- 
cienUy strong to overthrow it. 

On hearing the government thus menaced, and the dignity 
of the nation insnlted, Lamartine became irritated. He 
Bfwpted the challenge offered to him, and contented himself 
with replying, that when Prance suffered her government to he 
orerthrown by a handfnl of foreigners, who wished to dictate 
»we to her, then indeed France would be degraded even 
below the level of a nation who could not boast a country. 

A wara altercation ensued, accompanied by angiy words 
and gesticulations. The first group sought to prevail on the 
imi^ ^eakers in the second group to listen to reason, but 
their efforts were unavailing. At length the rational and 
IRndent members of the depatarion, who were in the m^ority, 
interposed, appeased the factious orator who had first spoken, 
and at length drew from him some apoiogics. The depnta- 
■taon Bgreed to adjourn their proceedings until the following 
toy, and then to assemble at the Hfitel de Tille. On their 
topartnre, Lamartine observed to them, that if the deputation 
Aould degenerate into a manifestation, and if they should 
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1)ring a single Frenchman in their train, tliey should no 
longer be treated as the guests, but as the disturbers of 
France. 

Accordingly, on the follotring day, they made their appear- 
ance on the Place de Gr^re in a numerous body, but prith a 
peaceful and decorous beating. France and Europe anxioudy 
awaited the reply which Lamar tine would return to them, for on 
that reply rested the question of peace or war for the whole 
continent. Theminister addressed them in the followingspeech, 
as reported by the short-hand writers of the Monileur : — 

“ Poles, — ^the French republic receives as a happy augury 
tho homage of your adhesion and of your gratitude for its 
hospitality. I need not tell you what are the sentiments che- 
rished by the republic for the sons of Poland. The roioe of 
Franco has given you assurance of those sentiments yoar after 
j^ar, even though that voice was repressed by the mouarchy. 
The republic has a voice still more free and sympathetic. It 
will repeat to you those fraternal sentiments, and will give you 
proofs of them in every way comj^tible with the policy of 
justice, moderation, and peace, whioh the republic has pro- 
claimed to the world. 

“ Yes, «nce your last disasters, since the sword has effaced 
from the map of nations those last protestations of your 
eziatenoe, as the vestige or os the germ of a nation, Poland 
has not only been a reproach, she has been a living remorse in 
the midst of Europe. 

“ Franca will repay what she Owes you : of that rest as- 
sured; for the hearts of thirty-six millions of Fieuchmeu are 
pledged to you. Only leave to France what belongs to bet 
exclusivdy, vii., the time and the manner which Providence 
maydetermine as most proper for restoring yon, without aggres- 
Mon and without the effusion of human hloo^ to the place whioh 
belongs to you under the light of the sun and in the catalogue 
of nations. 

“ You know the principles which the provisional govern- 
ment has invariably adopted in its foreign policy. If you do 
not know them, I will now mcplsin them. 

“ The republic is republican doubtless ; as such it has loudly 
proclaimed itself to the world. But the lepublie is not at war, 
cither openly or secretly, with any existing nations or govern- 
ments, whilst those nations and governments do not, on their 
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part, declaro war against tlie lepablie. The provisional govern* 
ment will not therrfore commit, nor willingly suffer to be com- 
mitted, any act of aggression or violence against the Germanic 
nations. Those nations are themselves at the present time 
labouring to modify their internal system of confederation, and 
to create unity and establish justice among the nations who 
claim to be included in that system. It woidd be nothing 
short of madness or treason to the liberty of the world to 
disturb those efforts by warlike demonstration, or to transform 
into hostility, suspicion, or hatred, the liberative tendency 
which approximates them in feeling to us and to you. 

“ And what moment do you ask us to choose for this vio- 
lation of policy and liberty 1 Is the treaty of Pilnitz mili- 
tating against usl Is the coalition of absolute sovoteigna 
drawn up in hostile array on our frontiers and on yonrs? 
Nothing of the sort 1 On tho contrary, every couiior brings 
ns the vintorions acclamations of nations who sanction our 
principles and who fortify our cause, precisely because we 
hare declared that those principles bind us to respect the 
rights, the popular will, tho forms of government, and the 
territorial possessions of oil nations. Has then the policy 
of tho provisioniti government been attended abroad by such 
unfavourable results that we should be forced to change it, and 
to present ourselves on the frontiers of neighbouring coun- 
tries armed with bayonets, instead of offering assurances of 
liberfy and peace ? 

No ; tWs policy, at once firm and paoifio, has succeeded 
too well to cause the republic to change it until the time 
shall anive when the foreign powers themselves m^ oblige 
her to alter it 1 Look at Belgium, at Switzerland, at 
Italy 1 — Iiook.at the whole of Sonthem Germany ! — ^Look at 
"Vienna, at Berlin! — ^What would you wish more? The 
very possessors of your territories have opened for yon the 
load to your oountiy, and invite yon to reconstruct its foun- 
dation peacefully. Be not unthankful to God ! nor ui^just to 
the rcpnblio or to us I The ^^pathetic nations of Germany, 
and the king of Prussia hims^, are opening the gates of 
their citadels to your martyrs and your exiles, — Cracow 
is enfranchised, — ^the grand duchy of Posen once more annexed 
to Poland — ^these aro the arms with which we hare fur- 
nished yon in one month's duration of our policy. 
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“ Do not ask for others ! The provisional government 
will not suffer the policy it is now pursuin]^ to he changed by 
a foreign nation, however much that nation may command 
our sympathies. IVe love Poland; we love Italy; wo love 
all oppressed nations ; hut we love Prance still more ; and 
we have, at this moment, the responsibility of her destinies, 
and possibly those of Europe. 

“ This responsibility we will resign into no other hands 
than those of the nation itself ! Put your trust, then, in 
Prance ; put your trust in the future ; put your trust in the 
thirty days just past, during which French democracy has 
gained more ground than could have been won by thirty 
pitched battles. Disturb not, cither by armed hostility or 
agitation, which would recoil to the injury of our common 
cause, the work which Providence has accomplished, with no 
arms save hiunau iutelligence, for the regeneration of nations 
and the fraternity of mankind. 

“ As Poles, you have spoken well ; and it is our duty to 
speak as Frenchmen. Both of us have our respective duties 
and feelings. As Poles, you may be justly impatient to fly 
to the land of your fathers, and to answer the appeal which 
that part of Poland already free has made to her generous 
sons. Those sentiments we cannot but applaud, and we will 
provide, os you desire, pacific means of aiding the Poles to 
leturn to their country, and to rejoice in the dawn of Pulit-h 
independence at Foaeu. 

“For out own parts, os Frenchmen, we have not merely 
to consider Poland ; we have to consider tho universality of 
European polioy in every quarter in its connection with 
France, and with all the interests of liberty, of which the 
republic is the second, and we hope the most glorious and the 
last explomon in Europe. The serious importance of those 
interests, and of the resolutions they may call for, withholds 
the republic from resigning into the han& of any nation, or 
of any party in a nation, however sacred its cause, the re- 
aponsibility and the liberty of adopting those resolutions. 

“ The policy in reference to Poland, which we were en- 
joined to follow under the monarchy, is not the polioy 
which the republic requires us to pursue. The langua^ 
which the republic has addressed to the world she will 
remalu faithbd to ; she will not allow it to be said by any 
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power on earth, < Your words here are at vatlanoe with your 
acts there 1 ' 

“ The repuhlie ought not, and will not, allow its aots to 
oontradiot its words ; it wishes to hare its promises respected, 
and therefore will not break them. TVliat has the repnhlio 
said in its manifesto to the powers ? It said, turning a 
thought to Poland : ‘'Whenever it shall appear that Providence 
has marked the hour for the resurrection of a nationality un- 
justly obliterated from the map of nations, we will fly to its 
aid; hut we justly reserve to France the privilege which 
belongs exclusively to her ; viz. that of determining the time 
for rendering justice to the cause, and of choosing what she 
may deem the most proper means of interference.' 

“ These means we have already chosen ; we have de- 
termined that they shall bo pacific. Fiance and Europe 
may now see whether theso pacific measuros have deceived 
us, and whether they deceive you. 

“ In the space of thirty-one days, the natural results of 
this system of peace and fraternity, declared to foreign 
nations and govemmeute, have done more for the cause of 
Franco and liberty, and for the cause of Poland horself, than 
could have been gained by ten battles, accompanied by tor- 
rents of bloodabed. 

“ Think of the spontaneous populoi- explosions, and the 
eonstitntions in 'Vienna, Berlin, It^y, Milan, Genoa, Southern 
Germany, and Munich ! Think of your own frontiers, at 
length opened to you amidst the acolomations of Germany, 
which is rising in now forms of life, fostered by the inviola- 
bility with which wo have invested her governments and her 
temtories ! AU this is the work of the republic ; thanks to 
her system of respect for liberty and for human blood ! Best 
assured, that we shall not retrograde into any other ^stem ! 
The di^teiested end at which we aim is more easily attain- 
able by a straightforward course than by winding through 
the crooked paths of diplomacy. Seek not, therefore, to le^ 
ns out of tW direct coarse. There is something which 
restrains, whilst nt the same time it elevates, onr love for 
Poland ; — it is onr reason 1 Let us listen to that monitor, in 
complete liberty of thought; and be assured, that in that 
thought there is no separation of tlie two notion^ whose blood 
has so often intermingled on the field of battle. 
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“ Our solioitnde in your behalf iibe our hospitality, 'will 
extend as far as our frontiers, and our eyes -will follow you 
into your country. Thither carry with yon onr best -wishes 
for the prosperity of the regeneration now dawning for yon 
oven in Prussia, in whose capital the banner of Poland waves. 
For the asylnm which Fiance has aiTorded you she seeks no 
other reward than the amelioration of your national destiny 
and the recollections of the French name which yon -will carry 
%7ith you. 

“ Forget not that it is to the repnhlic yon are indebted 
for the diet steps you are about to take in the direotion of yonr 
country.” 

This address had at once the effect of satisfyingEuropeand 
checking the impetuosity of tlie Polish refugees. 

England awaited with Boltcitadethe reception which Lamar^ 
tine might give to the Irish agitators, who hod depaorted from 
Dublin to demand succour and arms from the French republic. 
The old staudiug national hatred between Ftatice and England 
favoured their cause. There were in France three parties, 
viz., the demagogues, the military, and the Catholic party, 
who united together to enforce the belief that the Irish insuiv 
rection waa identical with -the eanae of hhexty, ef the ehmeh, 
and of France. Lamar tine was fully aware of the clamant 
which these three parties would ieuso against him, should he 
venture to -withhold the concurrence of the lepublie in tt civil 
war against England. Nevertheless, he did venture to do so, 
relying on the good frith of the tepuhlic. He did not consider 
it right to employ all weapons againsii a rival but friendly 
power, between whom and liberated Franco be wished to 
strengthen the bonds of union. To the address of the Iiirii 
delegates, Lamartine replied : — 

“ Citizens of Ireland, if we leqniied another proof of the 
pacific influence of the proclamation of the great demociatie 
principle — ^tbat new Christianity, whose light, blazing forth at 
the opportune moinont, divides mankind, as in time past, into 
pagans and Christians — wo should find tins proof of the itil- 
powerful action of an idea in the visits which nations, or 
fractious of nations, are spontaneously making to republicaai 
Franca ! 

“ "We arc not surprised to see here to-day a portion of the 
Irish nation. Ireland well knows how greatly her destinies, 
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hei sufferings, and W sucuessire progress in religious liberty, 
constitutional unity and equality, witb the other portions of the 
United Kingdom, hare at times excited the interest of Europe ! 
We said this, only a few days ago, to another deputation of your 
fellow- citizens, and we will repeat it to all the children of the 
glorious isle of Erin, which by the gonius of its inhabitants as 
well as by the Ylcissitudea of its history is at once the poetry 
and the heroism of the nations of the North. 

“ Be assured, then, that you will find in France, under the 
republic, a return of all the sentiments yon bring hither. Tell 
your fellow-citizens that the namo of Ireland and the name of 
liberty courageously defended against privilege ore identical 
in the mind of every French citizen. Tell them that the re- 
ciprocity they invoke, the hospitality they remomber, will 
over ho proudly extended by the republic to the Irish people. 
Tell them, above all things, that the French republic is not an 
aristocratio republio, in which liberty is the mere mask of pri- 
vilege, but that it is a republic embracing the whole of the 
people in the same privileges and the same benefits. 

“ As to other encouragement, it would not be fitting in us 
to give it, or in j^n to receive it. I have alrea^ made the 
same obserration in reference to Switzerland, to Cleimany, to 
Belgium, and to Italy. I repeat it in reference to every nation 
which has internal differences to settie with itself or with its 
government. When our blood does not flow in the veins of a 
people, we ate not permitted to meddle in their internal affairs. 
We t^e no side in Ireland or elsewhere, save the side of 
jnstice, liberty, and national happiness. In time of peace we- 
are not desiions of taking any share in the interests and pas- 
jnons of foreign nations. France wishes to keep herself free 
for the rights of all. 

u We arc at peace, and it is our wish to remain in sound 
relati.ons of equality, not with this or that party in Great 
Britfun, hut with the whole of the British nation. We he- 
Heve the peace now existing to he useful and honourable, 
not only to Gkeat Britain and the French republio, hut to the 
whole human race. We wUl not commit any act, we will 
not utter any word, wo will not put forth any insinuation 
which may be at variance with those principles of the re- 
ciprocal inviolability of nations which we have prodaimed, 
and of which the continent is already reaping the fruits. 
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The deposed Tuonarcby bad treaties and diplomatists ; we 
have nations for diplomatists, and sympathies for treaties. It 
-would be moduess to change this open and -wide-spread diplo- 
macy for secret and partial alliances -with parties, even -n-ith 
parties the most legitimate, in neighbouring countries. We 
are not qualified to judge of those parties so as to enable ns 
to determine our preference for one or another. To declare 
ourselreB friends to this or that party, w-ould be to avow our- 
selves enemies to others. Wo -wish not to be the enemies of 
any of your countrymen ; we -wish, on the contmry, by the 
good faith of the republican -word, to overcome the prejudices 
which have existed between our neighbours and ourselves. 

“ This coarse, however unsatisfactory it may be to you, is 
enjoined on ns by the law of nations and by historical 
recolleotions. 

<« Do yon know what it was that most irritated France, 
and most contributed to create animosity between France and 
England, during the last republic t It -was the civil war, 
countenanced, instigated, and paid by Pitt, on a part of our 
territory. It was the encouragement, the arms supplied to 
Freuebmen, as heroic as yourselves, in La Yend€e; but, 
nevertheless, Frenchmen fighting against Frenchmen. This 
was not honest warfare ; it was royalist propagandism carried 
on against the lepuhlio by the shedding of French blood. In 
i^ite of all our efforts, this oonduot is not yet quite oblite- 
rated from the memory of the nation : out imitation of that 
conduct shall not be the canso for rene-wing resentment 
between Great Britmn and ourselves. We receive -with 
gratitude the testimonials of amicable feeling offered by the 
different nations forming the great Britamiio foscis. Wo 
pray that justice may bind still more closely the union 
of those nations, so that it may be more and more firmly 
based on equality. But whilst wa proclaim -with you and 
with all the sacred principle of fraternity, onr conduot Mill 
be fraternal, liko onr principles and our sentiments." 

The immense crowd* wbi^ surrounded the Irish deputation 
received this address with shouts of ” Yive la igpublique I" 
“Yive Lamartine!" These shouts enabled the delegates 
sufficiently to understand that the ministoris refusal of their 
request, and the reasons on which that refusal was grounded, 
were more popular than even their cause. Accordingly they 
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did not urge their suit, but feigned to be satisfied with the 
reply that bad been addressed to them. On the following 
day the leaders of the deputation dinod with the minister for 
foreign afiairs, but merely as private individualB, and not a 
word was uttered in reference to the address or the answer 
to it. 


BOOK XIIL 

In the meantime the manifesto addressed by B^noe to 
foreign governments and people was not without its effect 
upon the continent. The nations, now tranquillized as re- 
garded the ambition of the republic, yielded themselves to 
the nainral direction of their inclination to liberty. The 
reaction of the revolution of Paris, thus explained, shook the 
world in a greater degree than the cannons of I^engo or 
of Austerlitz, 

The first, and the most unexpected effect, was experienced 
at Vienna, upon the 14th of March. Prince Metternioh, 
whose government had for a long period been a mere system 
of complaisant flattery to the wishes of the nohilify, and to 
the superstitious bigotry of three women who surrounded an 
emperor in a state of perpetual childhood, was taken quite by 
surprise by the event. 

An unforeseen and irresistible insurrection carried away 
with it the priesthood, the eourt, the aristocracy, and the 
government. 

The imperial femily abandoned Vienna to revolution. Tlie 
prinoe abandoned the monarchy itself, and took refuge in tlie 
Tyrol. 

Upon the 18th of March, Berlin followed the example of 
Vienna. The king, at the head of his troops, on the first 
day, resisted and triumphed. 

Astonished at his victory, and less embarrassed in conquer- 
ing than in governing, he gave up his sword again to the 
people whom he had vanquished. The Poles, on issuing from 
the prisons of Berlin, found themselves, on the 20th of March, 
masters of the monarchy. They ur^ the people to a re- 
publio. The king, upon the advice of the solo minister who- 
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had preserved his coolness of mind, anticipated this move- 
ment by a Machiaveliaa species of flattery to the Gorman 
genius. Ambitious from necessity, that minister suddenly 
oansed the monarch to adopt the colours of the German 
union, vrhich was the ardent desire of the middle ranhs of 
Germany. Frederick William thus regained popularity with 
the revolutionary mass of his people at the very moment 
when he ran the risk of losing his own crown. 

A second movement, still more domocratio than the first, 
agitated Yienna some da}^ after. The Polos were in this 
instance also the parties who, conjointly with the students, 
accomplished it. Ime ropublio was the oi' 3 i of this third revo- 
lution. It rent in twain the constitution granted by the 
emperor on tho lAth of March, and appealed by universal suf- 
frage to a constituent assembly. Uungary, a nation of twenty 
millions of men, weighed down by the yoke of Austrio, pro- 
fited by the revolution at Yienna to attempt her own eman- 
cipation, and form herself into an independent government. 
This effort at emancipation, complicated by a oivil war of 
races between tho Croats and Hungarians, aroused the armed 
populations. Sometimes beaten back, sometimes memacing 
Austria, this war holds, to the present moment, the fate 
of Hungarian independence and the Austrian revolution in 
suspense. 

Beyond the Alps, Lombardy felt that the hour of her 
emanripation, which had been sounded at Paris, and repeotod 
at Yienna the 14th of March, hod arrived. Milan, her capital, 
rose in revolt upon the 2Qth of that month, and drove the 
Austrians far from her walls. 

Yenice imitated her ; and, steeped in servitude, her peo- 
ple recovered the heroism which had. been asleep in the lap 
of her ancient pri^erity. 

At the begiiuung of April, the daohies of Parma and 
Modena drove out their governments, wbidi were little more 
than vice-royalties of Austria. These duchies proclmmed 
provisionally a lepnblioau form of government, nntil the lot 
of arms should d^ide upon the unity of northern Italy. 

Toscany, anticipated in her desires by a popular and tihetal 
prince, bestowed a constitution on herself. Borne, initiated 
in liberty, and urged on to independence by a pope more rash 
than politic, boiling with impatient excitement, in turn was 
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a^tated and held hack by bint. Naples bad extorted a con- 
stitution from her king. Tbe army remained stanch to him, 
and combated tbe republican attempts under bis command. 
Sicily proclaimed her independence, and sW her blood to 
'Seal it 

litially, tbe king of Sardinia, Charles JJbert, imitating 
tbe king of Prussia, at tbe bead of a hundred thousand men, 
raised tbe standard of tbe independence of Italy. Tbe sub- 
mdised ally, and almost the vassal of tbe policy of Austria, be 
profited by the reverses of that empire to march upon Lom- 
bardy. Hurried along by his wonted ambition, urged on by 
bis people, restrained by his anti-liberal principles, blamed by 
his court and clergy, applauded and menaced at tbe same 
time by the republicans, ho threw himself, without foresight 
Or proper consideration, into an abyss of inconsistencies, faults, 
and difilculties. He tbongbt to escape by conquest tbe in- 
fliction of a republic, Wt ^und only exile for himself and 
ruin for his country, A good soldier, but a bad chief ; ns a 
man, inconsistent ; as a prince, by turns revolutionary and 
poTsecoting, be was bom to be the poBsivo and unfortunate 
instrument of every ruling partyt He atoned by personal 
beroiam for tbe deficiencies of bis nnderstanding and eba- 
raoter. History will, at once, lament and honour him. 

The reports of each of the events, thus put together, 
arriving one by one at Paris, bad one vast acclamation of 
joy for its echo. The greatest danger for tbe republic was 
tbe fear of a coalition against her. Fear is cruel. Bais- 
ing the cry of treason, and preparing scaflblds, she paves 
the way for dictatorships, and bands over tbe govern- 
ment to extreme parties. Lamartine dreaded, above all, 
< those panic terrors of coalitions which might seise upon 
France, and drive her to convulsions and blood. The sno- 
oessive violent ablations occurring in Europe, the dethion- 
ings, the emancipations of the people, which he had predicted 
to his ooUeagnes and to the public, came, week after week, to 
fortify the q^m of peace which he bad laid down. The hori- 
zon opened on every aide. Democracy fraternized from the 
Danube to the Tiber. Public spirit at Paris breathed nought 
but serenity and security. Fear was banished from even tbe 
most snq>icious minds. A pretext was wanting to the most un- 
governable partisans of aggression connected with the govern- 
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mont. The very cluhs loudly prockimed the benefits of 
peace. The confidential agents, whom the minister of foreign 
affairs had sent to all tho capitals of Europe, announced to 
him by every courier the popular success of his diplomacy, 
Inoffensive to nations, irreproachable towards governments^ 
but all-powerful in its results. 

All discussion upon the subject of foreign affairs had ceased, 
even in the very centre of tho government. The minister 
directed, alone and undisputed, &o destinies of the policy 
of the country. Eortune justified his designs. He never 
entered the council -chamber of tbe ministers withont brining 
new and favourable prognostics, or new triumphs for the 
republic. His colleagues and be mutually congratulated one 
another. The melancholy forebodings felt with regard to the 
interior of the country were for a fow moments dissipated by 
tho encouraging potspccUvo which met their eyes from 
abroad. 

Each time a courier reaches mo," said he to the govern- 
ment, “ and that I enter hero to bring before you tho subject of 
our foreign affairs, I present you with a fragment of Europe I" 
Europe, in fact, fell to pieces at the recoil of tho republio 
established at Fans, for the very reason that the republio 
h^ been wise enough to offer her no violence. 

The minister did not dissemble to himself that after this 
movement of decomposition, Europe would have one of vio- 
lence for the re-establishment of the ancient monarchical order 
of things. He neither believed, nor desired, that the different 
nations should pass, ill-prepared, and at the first bound, into 
republicanism. It was sufficient for France that the spirit of 
the people by whom she was immediately surrounded should 
introduce itself by constitutional institutions into their own 
governments, as the element of fraternity, solidity, and peace 
with France. Such were his real thoughts. Thus, his agents 
abroad bad all, without exception, formal instruotions not to 
enter into any plot against the governments; not to involve 
themselves in any republican manoeuvre, and not to exmte 
any people to insurrection, nor any prince to hostilities. He 
did not desire to engage the republic, by any moral complicity 
whatever, in causes, or fortunes, which at a later period it 
would have to disavow. He pushed his scrupulousness on this 
score to the point of refusing to explain himself, by any sign 
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of blame or encoaragenient, at tbo pcriorl vhon King Chavlos 
Albert caused to be notified to him bis declaration of war 
against Austria. It was impossible for the Marquis Brignole, 
the ambassador of that sovereigu, whom Lamartine saw daily, 
to know whether this declaration was approved or disapproved 
by the French government. If it approved it, it would 
have been to have taken a taoit engagement to follow the 
course of events, and carry on an indirect war against Austria. 
If it blamed it, it would have been to discourage tho attempt 
of Italy to achieve her own independence. Ho preserved 
silence, and limited himself to hastening the formation of the 
army of tho Alps ; for whether it failed or succeeded, tho 
war carried on by Fiodmont against Austria would cause the 
French army to pass the Alps, either to servo the purposes 
of action, or armed negotiation. This plan, in which was 
summed up the entire policy of Lamartino in Italy, was 
broken up after the events in Juno by tho government wliioh 
succeeded him. He is nnacquainted with tho necessities and 
motives of this the second government of tho repuhlio. lie 
is not writing a critioism, but a history. 

Upon the side of Germany the provisional government 
hod but one plan, — a respectful neutrality accompanied with 
good wishes towards every German power; tho friendship 
of Germany, recovered at any price by tho renunciation of 
all conquest and all interference in her affairs ; an army of 
‘two hundred thousand niien, prepared in the spaco of six 
weeks, to hang upon tho Bhiue, and, if required, to pass it, in 
a disinterested spirit of assistance, upon the call of tho Ger- 
man people, should Germany invite it against any effort 
of foreign oppression. 

' The whole policy, whether French, German, Hungarian, 
ov PoMsh, turned on that point. Nothing has changed there. 
But, on the side of Italy, the oj^rtunity of forming an 
Italian league has been lost. Medi&tion could only have 
effect upon the other aide of the Alps. French democracy, 
moreover, has nobody to accuse but itself for tbe failures of 
the provisional government in regard to Italy. It is the de- 
msgogne and somal risings of June which, doubtless, fettered 
the army of the Alps, under the command of General Co^ 
‘vmgnac^ and gave risi^ as a necessary and fatal result, to the 
war engaged in by France against Borne. But France 
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and Italy will not allow thomselvea to 1)o dUiinited liy the 
misunderstandings of governments. Their treaty is written 
hy the hand of nature herself. 

Such, at the commencement of April, was the situation of 
France with respect to foreign states. England, recalled by 
the wise moderation of her gov'emment to sentiment, to a 
feeling of respect and admiration for a democracy which 
restrained anarchy and war at the same time, had no pretext 
either for irritahility or hostilities, and the new French re- 
public became popular at Loudon. 

One man alone, through aJl Great Britain, calumniated it 
in his words and writings. This was Lord Brougham, a man 
of an eminent hut capricious and incongruous spirit. A 
universal but superficial writer, a vigorous orator, hut devoid 
of genius, himself the offspring of democracy, Lord Brougham 
affected tlio posthumous part of Burke against a republic 
which hod on its hands neither the blood of a queen, nor oven 
that of a single oltiaen. His sarcasms rccailed upon him- 
self, for Lord Broueham, in imitation of Anacharsis Klootz^ 
had solicited the title of oitiaen of tho French republic from 
the provisional gorerumenf. 

The parliament and Lord Palmerston showed themselves 
penetrated with the sentiment of the inviolability of nations 
in their internal changes. They, ns well as tho British 
ambassador at Paris, Lord Nbnnanby, evinced less political 
susceptibility at certain nets and words of the republic than 
they would perhaps to a firmly-seated monarohicnl govem- 
ment. It was evidoat that they made allowances for the 
difficult circumstances against which the provi.oional govern- 
ment was straggling for the preservation of peace. In their 
forbearance they aUowed time to French policy to establish 
itselfi and to form its character, and in doing that. Lord 
Palmerston’s government deserved well of humanity. Demo- 
ciacies are prone to take umbrage. It was a task, of difficulty 
to Lamartine also to dispel tba remains of long-standing anti- 
British prejudices. A display of impatience on the part of 
Lord Palmerston would have compromised eveiything. It 
was the period of his political life when he was most states- 
man-like, beeanse most forbearing and philosopbical. 

The rising of Lombardy, and the first advantages gained 
hy Charles Albert, the disturbances in Bohemia, tbo inde- 
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pendenoe of Hungary, the convocation of tho diet of Frank- 
fort to establisli the metaphyaical principle of Gorman unity 
in a Geimanio confederation, had so dismembered and em- 
barrassed Austria, that it, nn-encouroged, made to France 
and England the first overtures of ooncession in Italy of 
a nature to satisfy those iwo countries, as fvell as Sar- 
dinia, and all who aimed at the independence of the north of 
Italy. 

A statesman, badly informed npon this point, M. Thiers, at 
a later period asserted at the tribune, when misinterpreting the 
foreign policy of the provimonal government, that it had 
turned a deaf ear to these propositions. It is the reverse that 
is true. Lamartine was too much tho friend of peace and 
Italy to disregard propositions which, to a considerable extent, 
insured both peace and independence. The Austrian envoys 
voluntarily made him the judge of the offers which the cabinet 
of tbe emperor was disposed to make to Sardinia. The 
questions in agitation were the abandonment of Lombardy 
and the duohies of Parma, the bestowal of a constitution 
upon Venice under tho independent vice-royalty of a prince 
of the house of Austria. Lamartine did not hesitate to 
acknowledge that these propositions would contribute greatly 
to satisfy the legitimate ambition of Italy for enfranchise- 
ment, and he encouraged the Austrian cabinet to negotiate 
upon such bases. These overtures were twice made to him 
semi-officiaUy, and twice he held the some language. He 
would have been neither statesman nor patriot if he had 
repulsed them. For the conclusion of 8U(£ an arrangement 
permitted the republic to restore one of its frontiers, which had 
heeu mutilated, after the hundred days, by tbe second treaty 
of 1815 ; and his thoughts were directed though at a dis- 
tance, to this object, 

"Within, France was calmly meditating npon the ap- 
proaching general elections. She canvassed the candidates 
without prejudice and without ezolnsiou. The streets of 
Paris alone were-agitated. A people, tranquil hut indolent, 
amounting in numW to two or three hundred thousand sonls^ 
awaited its lot from the National Assembly. They refused to 
bdieve the republic to be definitively settled, until it had 
been adapted oy the representative body of the people. 
Tbose motive forces of labour, confidence, and credit could 
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only rovivo under a settled government. Till then, all was 
an unknown void. 

The tendencies of the diotatorial government were e(iui- 
Tooal in the eyes of the population. Contradictory symp- 
toms were perceived. It was believed that there were violent 
dissensions among its members. The immense majority of 
the nation was attached to the moderate men personified in a 
few names. The dreaded and 'turbulent minority of Paris, 
and of the dubs of the departments, were attached to others. 
The hotel of the ministry of foroign a£h,ira, and tliat of the 
ministry of the interior, were, it was said, the head-ijuarters 
of two opinions, which would before long enter into armed 
combat. This notion had boon to such a degree spread 
among the people, that several hundreds of armed citizens of 
tho suburbs, and tho interior of Paris, oamo, sometimes of their 
own accord and without tho knowledge of Lamartine, to 
pans the nights under the court-yard gates, aud on tho foot- 
paths of the streets adjacent to his residenco, to defend him 
from being surprised or carried off. Tho ministry of tho 
interior, as was said, liad also its adherents and its forces ; 
the club of Barbas, the disciples of Louis Blanc and Albert, 
and the leaders of a species of meeting, called the Clnb or 
Clubs, which formed the centre of democratic agitation, 
assembled them. These men gave information to the 
nunister of the interior of the movements which were in 
preparation in the subterranean redone of Paris ; they nego- 
tiate between every party to acquire a preponderating 
influence over them all, and even over the government. 

They generally employed this influence to appease the 
people j hut they spoke iu the name of the masses; they 
paraded their wants; they made their moral authority of 
more power than the truth. These members of the Club of 
Olubs come two or three times by depntation to the ministry 
of foreign affairs. Lamartine spoke to them with frankness, 
and encouraged them to put their trust in the National As- 
sembly. He told them distinctly that he would listen to no 
proposal for prolonging the dictatorship ; that he had on the 
24:th of Pebruaiy devoted himself to the preservation of his 
country from anarchy, and by the eatahlishraent of the re- 
public to bestow a regular government upon France; but that 
when once the sovereignty of the people should be recovered 
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ia tho National Assembly, no seduction or -v ioloiice should 
force him to talce part in a government of insurrection. 
These men appeared ardent, bat acluatod by good iuteations. 

Some disorders of no importance, bat 'which were, per- 
haps, capable of degenerating into scandals and collisions, 
were, at the commencement of spring, a source of annoyance 
to the peaceable citizens of Paris. Such disorders had only 
the idleness of the workmen of Paris for their cause, and 
the civil rejoicings for their pretext These were the plant- 
ing of trees of liberty in all the squares, and in front of all 
the monuments of Paris. Bands of vagabonds and children 
went about the neighbouring ■villages to buy young poplar- 
trees, and bringing them on tiieir shoulders, planted them, 
nt will, in JilTeTQut places j then firing of -^eii nruskets, 
they uttered loud cries, sometimos importuned the clergy 
to come and bestow a blessing on their trees, and levied 
Bomo trifling and voluntary, but odious supplies, upon the 
neighbouring houses, for the purpose of apnnkling the roots 
with wine. M. Arago, the minister of war, by tho display 
of an armed foroe, forbade these groups to assemble in the 
court of the ministiy of marine. Caussidibre did not ven- 
ture to use violence towards such tumultuary assemblages, 
for feat of iucteosing by attempting to repress them. / These 
demonstrations had, by the 16th of April, degenerated into 
a ^ecies of noisy mendicity which could no longer he 
tolerated. 

The repressive foroe, however, was not yet sufficiently nu- 
merous to be engaged in contention with these seditions move- 
ments of indigence, this gaiety of a people devoid of bread. 

The government, on two or three occasions, was distressed by 
other symptoms of seditious movement of a mote harassing 
character. 

On tho occasion of a defeat experienced by Austria, a 
column of people, excited by some Gorman refugees, assembled 
for the purpose of going to insult the ambassador of that 
power. Lamartine, being informed of the circumstanoe, and 
not having any repressire force at hand, trusted to the force 
of reason, over the people alone. He went forth unattended, 
and for the apace of two hours waited, like a sentinel, for 
^ t^tiona gathering before the ambassador's door ; and in 
time some adroit aud persnamve agents, who had 
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Tjoor commissioned by biin, sncocedcd in deciding the cliiefe of 
tbe riotoi-s to ronounce so shameful an attempt against the 
of nations. They took another direction, proceeded to 
the Oliamp de Mars, and from thence to the ministry of the 
interior. The minister hoiangncd them vrith eloquence and 
firmness. He aimed, principally, in his speech, at reinstating 
the army in the hearts of the people of Paris, and preparing 
the return of the troops to the capital. 

To contiire this return, patiently and prudently, was the 
principal thought of M. Ariigo and the majority of the 
governmont. But it could only bo founded upon the derito 
of the national guard itself. The army rctnming prematurely, 
before the snsceptibilitie.s of the pcoplo wore oztinguishra, 
would have been the inevitable signal of a shuck from which 
would issue a second civil war. TLo return of the army 
began, however, to bo keenly desired. The party of the 
iiocialistB and dciiuigogues alone inetillod alarm and prepared 
sedition at each announcement of the return of tim soldierB. 

The nearer the elections, fixed at first for the beginning of 
April, approached, the more the parties, which dreaded 
removal from their diotatorship, trembled and threatened in 
Paris. The clubs, altbongh influenced by the intolligonce 
which Lamartine proserv^ with their principal directors, 
rebelled against their own chiefs, at the sole name of the 
sovereign assembly which was coming to close the mouths of 
all these volcanoes. 

Violent morions, anticipated seditions, declared resolutions 
of continuing armed, to watch and constrain the representa- 
tives, oaths exacted from the candidates for the rank of 
officer of the national guard, to march against the represen- 
tative assembly itself, shonld it disavow or betray the re- 
pnblio, attested the repugnance of the revolution to recognise 
any other sovereignty than that of Paris. It appeared evi- 
dent that the capital would not yield without a shock the 
absolute and dictatorial power with which the revolution, had 
invested it. 

Even in the bosom of tlio government, opinione were 
divided, not upon the right of calling upon the definitive 
sovereignty of tbe nation, but with regard to tbe date to fix 
for tbe meeting of the Assembly at Paris. Tlie majority 
wished to hasten tbe day of elections a« mweh as iwssible, the 
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itiinorUy seemed to hesitate to fix it. Petitions from the 
-workmen and delegates of the Luxembourg uerer ceased, 
under different pretexts, to demand the adjournment of the 
elections. Sometimes they were not sufficiently prepared for 
this new exercise of their rights as citizens ; sometimes they 
had not the necessary time for the discussion of the merits of 
their candidates; sometimes their inexperience in electoral 
nights required the instruction afforded by their pieparatoiy 
meetings. Such pretexts, as vain as they were diversified 
revealed the real motives of the resistance which lay conoeeled 
under such sophistries of adjournment. 

On another side the minister of the interior awaited com- 
plete reports from his commissioners in the departments, 
before deciding upon a definitive resolution in the government 
counoil. These reports arrived only one by one. Some of 
the oommissioners sowed the seeds of alarm in their reports. 
They gave the name of reaction agmnst the repuhlio to tho 
least liberty of opinion manifested in their provinces, and to 
the signs of independence or dissatisfaction, often very le^- 
rimate, against the omnipotence of their administration. Tho 
men who at Paris aspired to an indefinite prolongation of the 
dictatorship, armed themselves with these reports to raise the 
cry of treason against those who wished to restore to the 
nation a poorer, thus far prosperous and mild, but which 
might, If perpetuated, be changed into tyranny and anarchy. 
XTpon both tides suspicions were awakened. The partisans 
of a deferred election suspected their adversaries of couEpiiing 
with the abettors of future restorations, and of preparing the 
shortest ways for the re-establishment of the governments 
and men of the old monarchies. Tho partisans of immediate 
Section regarded those of the opposite party as ambitious 
men, and as the uptarts of liberty, tromhling at being de- 
prived of an unhoped-for power which fortune had lodged in 
their hands, and ready to declare themselves the sole guar- 
dians of the repnblic, in order to govern the country, and 
perhap teat it to pieces, in its name. In fine, the leaders of 
the Sciolist sects, and the chiefs of the induatrial class, 
trembled to see their tribunes overthrown and their empire 
destroyed by the arrival of the xepiesentativeB of the pro- 
vinces at Paris. This common unwillingness for theinstal- 
Ijxtion of the national power seemed to draw Socialists and 
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Con pentionaliats closer together, two parties who wore ilcstincd 
to unite at a later period, but who, up to that moment, felt a 
mutual hatted to each other. Tho deliberations of flu* 
government itself were affected by the influence of the-e 
parties from without, whoso spirit laboured hard to pene- 
trate to them. They became rare, suspicious, shoit, 
and often angry. The majority was decided to make thi'i 
question the text of tho union, or of the dismemberment of the 
government. A final day was fixed to take a last resolution 
on this point. The sitting was long, but devoid of extreme 
violence.^ M. Ledru Rollin read au exlraol of the reports of bis 
commiesionors. Ho pros'od, upon evidence, by the dates, and 
by the nature of tho preparatory operations to bo accomplished, 
that tho actual time necessary for thoir completion demanded 
seven or eight days beyond tho term fixed by tho first deoroe. 
It was unanimously acknowledged that it was nccossaty for 
tho safety of tho National Assembly to wait until the national 
guard should bo organized, clothed, and armed, in order that 
this civic force might be able to environ the representatives of 
Franco with security and lespoct. It required a certain 
number of days for this I’emodelled national guard to he 
under arms. Eoater-day, the 27th of April, was appointed 
for the general elections, and the 4th of May for the 
opening of the National Assembly. This resolution, taken 
loyally and by common accord, dissipated many a doubt in 
mutuidly prejudiced minds, and calmed many a secret, lurk- 
ing irritation in the hearts of men. 

The majority of the government saw that the minority 
was confounded with it, and delivered itself up, although, 
perhaps, with less confidence, yet with the same eincerity, 
to the country. From that day, men who had kept apart 
drew closer to each other. The majority had obtained 
its desire, for the dictatorship was loyally abjured by all 
parties. 

Some casual differences were still to be remarked in the 
discourses and acts relating to the elections. A circolax of 
the minister of the interior became the subject of discussion. 
Agreeing upon its spirit, they came to an accommodation 
upon the terms of it. A more revolationaty measure was 
perseveringly demanded, not indeed by M. Ledru Bollin, but 
by the delegates of the Luxembourg and of the clubs of the 
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working men of Paris. This measure consisted in allowing 
those mootings to send two or throe emissaries, chosen from 
the different closses of the workmen of tho capital, into each 
department, to be paid from the funds of the minishy of tho 
interior, under the title of supplies to tho republic. These 
would amount to a sum of a hundred or a hundred and twenty 
thousand francs. M. Ledru BoUin refused to take upon his 
single responsibility the employment of so large a sum, unless 
protected by the formal consent of the council. The council 
authorized the measure and the expenditure. It recommended 
the minister to bo scrupulously careful in tho choice of his 
emissaries, to appoint only upright, honest, and moderate men, 
who should be examples and not agitators, and to limit their 
mission to the propagation of sound republican doctrines, 
and ieohnical information upon the exercise of their electoral 
rights. All admixture, even confidential, of those agents, 
in tho name of tho government, in the choice of the can- 
didates, was interdicted to them. On these condiUons the 
measure was authorized. It was justified in the minds even 
of those opposed to it, and who foresaw its inoonvenienoes, 
by the neoosrity of inducing the two hundred thousand work- 
men of Paris to accept voluntarily the term assigned to 
the elections. It was a concession to san emergency, a sacri- 
fice to concord. An insurrection of two hundred thousand 
workmen of Paris in favour of the postponement of the date of 
the elections would h.aYe cost more gold and caused more blood- 
shed. Such was the q)irit of this concession. It was a fault. 
The minister of foreign affairs felt it when he consented to it. 
Some of these men scandalized opinion and morality by acts 
and relations wliich were a stain upon their missions. But 
their mission, demanded by some, tolerated by others, recog- 
nized as necessary by all, had no other motive, no other 
object. Although unfortunate in its selection, this measure 
powerfully contributed to cause the elections to he accepted, 
as well as to hasten them. 

At this epoch Lamartine, foreseeing the inevitable agita- 
tions and military necessities which would arise after the 
meeting of the National Assembly, employed himself earnestly 
and secretly with a more active organization of the army, 
with bringing it nearer to Paris, and bestowing the command 
afotupaii a firm, popular, and republican chief. To restore 
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popularity to the army, it was necessary that the definitive chief 
to be assigned to it should he at once a luoniher of the military 
profession, possessed of a character agrooahle to the soldiery, 
and a politician above all suspicion of treason to the republic. 

M. Xrago, minister of tvar and minister of marine at the 
same time, irae equal to the direction of those two great 
administrations, by the activity and extent of his intelligence. 
Thus far hk name had served to extinguish the rivalries 
which might have arken among the general officers, easily 
excited to jealousy by the ptefercnco given by the govern- 
ment to one over the rest. The name of a civilian nontral- 
ked the command of the army. M. Arago had been re- 
spected by the military more os in the place of the law than 
as a miukter. Hk impartiid. energy hod re-ostablished and 
maintained discqdine. The army was recruited and obeyed 
us well as at any ether epoch of our history ; but the assembly 
would soon open, and M. Arago would re-ontor, perhaps, the 
ranks of the representativos. The assembly would havo need 
of a force at and around Park, and it would require a minister 
capable at the same time of organizing and of fighting. 

Lamartino gave way to no illusion on tho subject of the 
future. He Imew from history that a government has at its 
birth assaults fox several years to suatain, and that the cradle 
of this government, whether republic or monarchy, requires 
the shadowing protection of bayonets. Democracy especially 
aims at being strong, and so much the stronger as it is the 
nearer to demagogukm. All the crimes of anarchy proceed 
from weakness. Sooialkm and panperism, dangers peculiar 
to a civilization too industrial in its rharacter, rendered the 
necessity of arming the republic efficacioubly the more evident 
to all eyes. For uik purpose Lamartine had been for a lung 
period busied in the preparation of three measures. The first 
was thepossession of anarmy,powerfullyorganized,ainddi;^sed 
over theteratoiyin three great bodies, serving as a support to 
one another, and enabled by rapid and extended evdutions, 
not only to repress in thk ox tliqt direction any insurrection 
which might arise, but to manoeavre on a grand scale through 
tho whole extent of the French territory, upon bases fixed 
beforehand, as in the great civil wars of Borne. Three 
generals were destined to command these three bodies of 
troops. One at Paris and its immediate radius, tho other at 
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Bouigos and the neigliTiouring provinces, and the third from 
Lyons to Marsmlles. 

The second idea was the formation of a reserve of three 
hundred battalions of the garde moMU of the departments, 
armed, disciplined, equipped, exercised, and organized, but 
remaining at their homes, and only emerging from them at 
the call of the council of the department, the prefect, or the 
government, in sudden cases of outbreaks or intoatine war. 
It was the anti-social and anti-anarchical federation pre- 
viously established, and made ready to bo put in motion in 
the bands of the departments. In case of defeat at Paris, 
social order would acquire, independently of the army, three 
hundred thousand defenders, and could in eight days stifle a 
seditions movement under the walla of the capital. Instead of 
the revolntionary army of 1793, it was the republican army 
of 1848, everywhere protecting order, property, and the 
lives of the citizens, against terror and the ^amembermeut 
of the empire. In cose of foreign war, these throe hundred 
battalions would serve to fo^ a second line upon our fron- 
tiers and strong places, and would leave the rest of tlio army 
at liberty. 

Pinalm bis lost idea was to give to the republic and the 
National Assembly, as minister of war, a soldier and a re- 
publican, who would cause the republic to be beloved by the 
array, and enable the army to be received without distrust by 
the republic. 

The first of these projects was already half accomplished 
by M. Aiago and the government. The army would soon he 
raised to the amount of five hundred thousand men. The 
creation, of three hundred battalions of the garde moitls of 
the departments had abeadr been repeatedly mentioned by 
Lamartine to the council, in anticipation of the event of a 
foreign war. Lamartine was not ignorant that this measure 
reveled in its trueligbt would bare given umbrage to theradioal 
party, whose evident aim was to suppress the army, in Paris 
especially, and to substitute for it the omnipotence of the 
somal organization of the clubs and workmen ; an organiza- 
tion governed by the chiefs of the sects against the com- 
mercial classes, property, and the bourgeoisie. 

He adjourned then, several times, the formal proposition 
«^the measure ; but be entered into the subject of it, sepa- 
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lately, with some of his colleagues. After impressing them 
well with the idea, he prepared them to propose it themselves 
to the govemment. 

M. Mooon, who after a protracted illness had just returned 
to active life, and who possessed a quick perception of all 
which had reference to the power of the country, approving 
this measure, undertook to bring it forward in conjunction 
with the minister of foreign affhirs, under the form of a 
formal and pressing proposition. The well-approved patriot- 
ism of this yonng member of the government, and the as- 
cendancy of his energy over the radical party, disconcerted 
their objections. Lamartine supported him, as if this idea 
had been for him a sudden revelation of endangered patriot- 
ism, The decree was carried unanimously. Lamartine, on 
returning home, thus expressed himself to lus friends If 
my decree for raising these three hundred thousand men is 
put into execution, with activity, by the Harional Assembly, 
civil war is henceforth impossible, and society can receive 
no molestation for more than ten days." But a minister was 
requisite for the execution of this deoroc, and he believed that 
ho had found one in the person of General Eng&no Cavaignac. 

General Cavaignac, the son of a man of revolntionary and 
conventionalist renown, was the brother of one of the young 
precursors of the republic, another Carrel, whose character, 
talent, and memory had caused him to be regarded as a saint 
by the party of the active democracy. 

This namo was so popular among those who survived 
Mm, that it even reflected a portion of this feeling of rever- 
ence upon his brother. The second Cavaignac was serving 
in Africa, and the provisional govemment had, at its first 
sitting at the Hdtel de TiQe, nominated him govemor-geneiaL 
At a later period it had called him to Pari^ and had offered 
him the post of minister of war. The general replied in 
somewhat arrogant terms to the government, and made such 
excessive conditions, that, wounded at tMs first offer, it had 
renounced his services at the capital. 

Affairs were in this position, when Lamartine, always 
imbued with the thought of strengthening the National As- 
sembly by giving a militaiy chief to the army, accidentally 
opening a journal, read a clear, brief, and republican declam- 
tion of faith, bearing the signature of Cavaignac. This was 
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a letter from tbe young geaQi-al to the electors of his deport- 
ment, who had offered to nmke liim a candidate to represent 
them in the National Assembly. 

This letter expressed with precision, and' with remarkable 
honesty and boldness, all that republicanism, order, liberty, 
and morality which was according to Lamartine's own heart. 
It had a great effect upon his mind, and he resolved to inahe 
every attempt to win aacb a charuoter, such opinions, 
and such a sword, to the service of the assembly and the 
government. He was not acquainted with the general, or 
his family; but learning that M. Flocon was on tonus 
of intimacy with hie mother, he requested his young col- 
league to introduce him to that lady, who, it was said, was 
as highly distinguished for her qualities of heart and mind 
as for her patriotism. lie did not conceal from M. 
Flocon the object of the interview he solioited with Madame 
Oavaignac. M. Flocon participated in the dosire of the 
minister of foreign affairs to give a military and republioan 
ohief to the army ; but was apprehensive that Madame 
Cavaignao, being already in mourning for her eldest son, 
would be unwilling to contribute to compromise the life of the 
second, by recalling him, at so stormy a period and for such 
perilous employments, from a peaceful colony, and a climate 
.necessary for the restoration of his health. Madame Ca- 
vaignao consented, notwithstanding, to receive the minister of 
foreign affairs. Lamartine found in a remote quarter, and 
in a modest apartment, famished with all the signs of widow- 
hood, retirement, and piety, a female in mourning, of an ex- 
tremely thoughtful and expressive aspect, where sensibility 
wdstongth of mind contended in features of a grave and 
meignad oharooter. He comprehended at the first glance 
how it was that the republicans bod styled this woman 
the mother of the Oxacclu. She had, in fact, in her ele- 
vation of character, in her simplicity, and in her accent, 
something of the antique, mingled with something Chris- 
tian. Under such a look as hers, freemen might indeed he 
nnrtnmd. 

Her oonversation did not belie her exterior. Lamartine 
bad rarely met anything bearing analogy to it, unless in soma 
eelebrated women of the heroic stocks of Home or Florence, 
The tondemese of a mother, the energy of a citizen, echoed 
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in tho luauly accents of her roico. lie proceeded at once to 
the subject of tho interview. lie spoke to Madame Cavaig' 
nac of the republic, should it become feeble, or bo impelled 
too for forward at its outset ; of the necessity of surrounding 
it with a degree of honest and moderate force, to save it from 
the convulsions of feeble and spasmodic govomments; of the 
sacrifice which the e-siablishment of free and democratic 
order demanded of every one, even of mothers themselves ; 
and of the extromo desire which he bad to seo tho army ap- 
proach Fails under tliat republican guarantee which the 
name of her son would confer, hfadamo Gavaignao resisted, 
hut was softened, not upon, her own account, but for that of 
libor^, and site allowed herself, at lost, to ho vanquished. 

“ xou demand of me," said she, “ tho greatest of sacri- 
fices ; hut you demand it in tho numo of the most absolute 
of duties. What you iisk is granted. I consent to bo the 
medium for communicating your desires to my son ; 1 will 
immediately recount to him our convoraition, and bring you 
his answer.” 

Somo days after, the gctioial himself replied to Lamartine. 
That answer was worthy tho son of such a mother, aud was 
without eagerness, as without weakness. It was agreed that 
the general should request leave of absence from the govem- 
mout, and come to France. From this day the three princijwl 
subjecte of provident forecast on the part of Lamartine, vir. 
against foreign war, against dvil war, and against anarchy at 
Poiis, at tho moment of the meeting of tho National As- 
sembly, appeared provided for^ and bo moved forward with 
more confidence towards the unknown future. 

Bat this unknown future, for tho space of several weeks, 
was yet full of problems and con^iracies. 

The nearer the torminarion. of the dictatorship approached, 
the more the extreme parties, who felt that their reign was 
vanishing, strove violent^ to dilute it with the nation. 
They shuddered at the sole name of the National Assembly. 
They loudly deolared in tboir assemblies and clubs, sometimeK 
that they would overthrow tho majority of the government 
before the day of the elections j sometimes that thw would 
not permit Uie National Assembly to enter Foris, but as a 
suspeotod representative body, held captive in the midst of 
a hedge of two hundred thousand destitnte men, whoso deoteea 
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it would have to promulgato as those of the people, or else 
BuWect themselves to their violenoe. 

Sinister and atrocious words escaped like the involuntaiy 
explosions of the feeling of revolt which was so deeply seated 
in the hearts of certain men. The discourses of the clubs and 
delegates of the Luxembourg became more bitter and signi- 
ficative. Secret reports revealed to the government the ox- 
istenoe of nocturnal meetings, in which the chiefs of the prin- 
cipal factions opposed to the opening of the Assembly sought 
either to anticipate the day by a preconcerted movement, or 
to display anoh large armed revolutionary forces that the 
National Assembly would bo a more plaything of their own. 
The members of the majority of tho government were pointed 
out to the suspicion and resentment of a part of tho people. 
Journals wero distributed, which opened their columns to accuse 
them. Placards, in which they were denounced to public 
indignation, were drawn up by German demagoguce, and 
issued at night from snspected presses, to inflame the public 
^irit against the men who were determined to restore the repub- 
ho to the conntry. Some of these placards, directed expressly 
against Lamartine, were posted up without the knowledge of 
his colleagues by emissaries who abused their names and 
protection. Witnesses and confidants, indignant at sush 
dangerous proceedings, in which they believed they saw brood- 
ing conspiracies, came by night to Lamartine to reveal them, 
hut he placed in them no belief. Convinced of the truth of 
his adversaries, he considered that their course would be one 
of open contest, not of treason. 

There were, however, two distinct camps in the government, 
and around these were gronped different tendenmes, opposite 
republican cystems, and men nnsympathiring, suspicions, and 
violent. Such were able to direct, although irregularly, the 
will of their chiefs, to stimulate one against the other, to sow 
distmst and afterwards snares among them, and make use of 
their standard to create factions and lead them afterwards into 
extremities. 

Tho majority of the government were constantly besieged 
with alarming reports respecting the conroiracies which were 
said to be framing against their safety. The place of meeting 
of the council was frequently changed. Provision was made 
against surprises. So large a number as two or three hundred 
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arraed men were sometimes assembled secretly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ministry of finance, or of the Luxembourg, 
to preyent surprise. All parties suspected and watched one 
another. 

Lamartine was informed by the voluntary communications 
of those whose position enabled them to know ererytliing, and 
by his secret police for strangers, that half-formed dedgns 
wore being delated in tho min<m of the principal chiefs of the 
factions and of the clubs against him. Some demagogue 
fanatics spoke loudly of getting rid of him. He received eveiy 
day written menaces of assassination from Paris and the de- 
partments. Even the police of Canssidi^rc transmitted notices 
to him to this effect, hot he trusted to his destiny. 

lie hod devoted himself on tho 24th of February even to 
death itself to give its truo sense to the lovolution, to pre- 
servo It pure from crime and blood, and to cause it to pass 
through tho intorregnum which might swallow up his country, 
without internal catastrophe and foreign war. The shore was 
now in his sight. He was assured that his death would be the 
signal of insuirection to an immense majority of the people of 
Paris, and unanimously to the departments, and that it would 
assure the triumph of the National Assembly over the dictators. 
The certainty of this bestowed upon him happiness and 
serenity. He did not take any precaution, although aware that 
evil designs were prepared at Lis very door. He went out at 
every hour of the night and day, alone and on foot, without 
other arms than a pair of pistols under his coat. His popular- 
i(y Watched in his defence, without his being aware of it. 

This had increased to such a degree throughout Franco and 
Europe, that he received to the number of three hundred letter* 
a day, and was asked by all the departments if be was willing 
to represent them in the Assembly. The people, who must 
personify an instinct in a man, had tlien personified in him the 
instinct of threatened hut preserved society. He was the 
man for the common safety. Many of his colleagnes would 
have deserved it os much as himself ; hut popularity has its 
favourites, and he was the favourite of the mulritnde. Ho had 
too much experience in history to believe in the continuance of 
this fanaticism for hie name. He sought to moderate rather 
than inflame it. He purposely kept himself in the back- 
ground in the presence of the people and of his colleagues. 

2 n 
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He foresaw the day approaobing/ when this populoi-ity would 
ask of him. things which he heliercd contrary to the true 
interests of the repnblio. lie did not desire that one man 
should he more popular than the whole body of the represen- 
tatives of the nation. Resolved beforehand to abdicate the 
publio favour, it was imprudent to carry it as far os delirium. 
He sometimes astonished his h'ienda by the changes of public 
opinion which he predicted with regard to himself. Often 
on returning to his home, after days and nights of contention, 
and preceded or followed by aoclomationa which were raised at 
his stops and resounded from the boulevards as far as the 
interior of his apartments, he said to his wife and secretaries, 
“ You see what efibrta tho National Assembly and the restitu- 
tion of regular power to the nation have cost me f Ah ! well, 
when the nation shall have again recovered its own empire, 
and the National Assembly sh^l be here, this people, though 
preserved, will draw hack from me, and, perhaps, put me 
under accusation for conspiring against that Assembly which 
has been the solo object of my thoughts I” 

Smiles of inomdulity received these espi-essions, but 
Lamartine knew tho unjust tendencies and ignorance of the 
people. If they were just and intelligent, there would ho 
no 'V'irlne in eerving them. Everything indicated at that 
time a final and desperate attempt* of the parties opposed to 
tho meeting of the Assembly. 

The 14th of April was close at hand. The dection was to 
take placo on the 27 th. The national guard of Paris, re- 
orgoniaed, but not reunited, was, as to the spirit which should 
animate it, still a problem. 

Prom one day to another the government, which was still 
completely disarmed, might apped to it Would it arise at 
its voice ? Would it divide itself into two armies, as tho 
people had done into two classes ? Would it he an element of 
intestine war, or on unanimous dement of force and of pacifi- 
cation f No one could as yet know except from conjecture. 
All would depend upon the direction, more or less politic, 
more or less unanimous, which the government should have 
the tact to impress upon it. Tho extreme parties would 
attempt everything to prevent tho cttlling out of tho national 
goaid^ and to obtain possession of the government befoio 
Pwri# could rise up in the defence of the Assembly, These 
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pttrtica folt it, and offcied no obstacle to its being stronglv 
foreseen by the government. For some days the internal 
disouBaiona ■were bitter and animated. Energetic dissenrfone 
were manifested between the majority and minoiity. The 
ininiator of the interior, being occupied by the preparations 
for the elections, came more rareiy to the council, and then 
his stay was but short. Louis Blanc and Albert, avowed 
patrons of the delegates of the Luxembourg, and of the 
thirty or forty thousand workmen who composed their army, 
spoke of menacing discontents, and promulgnted impeiious 
requisitions in the name of this section of tho people- They 
did not justify thorn, but gave utterance to them under tho 
form of cautions to the govomment. 

, They appeared to have been infonned by these men, and 
by their personal rolatiuna with tho clnls and other centres 
of action, of tho contcmplatiou of .lume grand popular movo- 
mout of a nature to impose on the majority the extreme 
desires and final demand of tho nniltitudc. 

At tho sitting of tho 14th of April, -which w.as prolonged 
to a lato hour of the night, the indications appeared muiu 
significative ; and tho two cbie& of the Luxembourg avowed 
with grief, mingled with reproaches, that an immense mani- 
festation, similar to that of the 27th of March, bnt more 
decided to ohtmu the adjournment of the elections together 
with satisfaction for other grio\'aaccs, would take place on the 
day after the morrow ; to. Sunday, the 16th of April. 

The government ■was more mdignnnt than astonished. 
Humours in abundance, collected by tbe different members of 
the majority from all the quarters of the horizon, had for some 
days past announced an attempt of tbe ultra parties to purify 
the ptovirional government of the principal members of the 
majority, and to change tho minority into a mmority by the 
addition of a cortain number of tbe cbiefa of the clubs and 
factions. Mention was made of a committee of pnbho safety, 
wbiob would merge tbe dictatorship into the sovereignty, in 
this case, verging upon that of a mob, of a single portion of 
the people, which would tear tho decree for the elections in 
pieces, concentrate the govemment^in the capital, and exercise 
it for a certain time before divesting itself of it ; and which, 
after purifying the elections, would convoke a convention. 

ILamaitine feigned to ba^e learnt this project of a demon- 
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simtion for tho Srot time from tlie mouths of his two ool~ 
leagues. He did not suspect them of being concerned in it, 
much less the minister of the interior ; hat he thought that 
Albert, Louis Blano, and the men in the minority of the go* 
vernment, might possess over the organizers of this move- 
ment an influence, or an antiiority, -which he himself had 
not over this section of the revolution. 

In consequence he implored them -with genuine grief, but 
with an energy of language that he designedly exaggerated, 
to employ all the power of their moral action upon that part 
of the people whom they were able to direct, to prevent so 
unseasonable a manifestation, and one so odious to the depart- 
ments, so alarming to the peace of Paris, and so mortal to 
the acceptance of the repubQc, He tinced before them in a 
rapid, but striking sketch, the consequences of a violent rup- 
ture of tlio unity of the government, hitherto preserved at 
tho price of so many sacrifices. Ho drew for them a piotnre 
of tho new dictators, appointed by tight of popular purifi- 
cation ; exposed to tho eel&amo process eight days after, and 
made tho in e-vi table victims of the people after having been 
their instruments and accomplices. He ufTccted more alarm 
and discouragement than ho really experienced, in order to 
breathe it into themselves, and by their means to carry terror 
and repentance into tho breasts of tlioso who had devised the 
movement. 

The colleagues alluded to appeared moved, and decided 
upon interposing, should there yet he time, between the oou- 
trivers of the project of demonstration and the government. 

Plooon, who, although more closely connected with the 
extreme parties than Lamartine thought^ as he himself did, 
swore faithfully that he detested such projects, and would 
never betray, after uniting with them, that faith -wLioh the 
members of the government, although sometimes differing in 
views, owed to each other. These exhortations, -which Lamar- 
tine addressed -with solemnity more to those without than to 
those within, and this frank declaration of Flocon, closed the 
sitting. 

The following day Lamartine learned, through Lonis Blanc 
and Albert, that their endeavours to prevent the manifesta- 
tion had been ineffectual, but that the subaltern leaders 
had ptomised them to exert their efforts in moderating the 
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moveinent, iu disarming it, and in taking away from it all 
charaoter of riolonco. Lamartine replied despairingly to 
liis colleagues, that the Tiolence consisted in the assemblage 
itself ; that the weight of the mass and of the number was 
too potent an arm against a disarmed government ; that tho 
people would dishonour itself^ and would soon lose what it 
had acquired, if it distressed, constrained, and scandalized tho 
xepablio by a day similar to, and perhaps worse than, that of 
the ITth of March. 

The watchword had, however, been given j the die was 
cast ; and it was too late for any chiefs, whoever they might 
be, to countermand and dissolve tho movement. Louis 
Blanc and Albert appeared deeply distressed at this them- 
selves. Lamartine, and thoso colleagues with whom he was 
most intimately associated, resigned themselves to sustain tho 
assault which was announced to thorn, and delivered tho 
destiny of the morrow to Ood and tho people. 

Nevertheless tlie members of the government, although nob 
armed, were warned, and neglected nothing individually, by 
mo.ans of the intelligence thoy kept up in the different parties 
of the factions, in the national workshops, and in the great 
suburbs of Paris, to doter the people from the attempt to 
which the subterranean plottings of tho clubs, and Socialist 
and terrorist conventicles, were striving to drag them. Gar- 
nier Pagbs, Duclerc, Pagnerre, at the minietry of the finances, 
Marie at the national workshops, Marrast at the H6tel do 
Ville, kept on foot the means of observation, influence, and 
voluntary force of which they were able to dispose. liomartine 
passed a part of the night in despatching emissaries through 
the faubourg Saint Antoine, in the quarter of the Pantheon, and 
in the precinct^ to arouse and give the rallying-oiy to the good 
citizens, the masters of workshops, the contractors, keepers 
of lodging-houses, emd honest and influential persons in these 
different quarters. He also caused to be oalM the oifidoers of 
national guards, who bad been appointed, but were not yet 
known by their companies, of whom he felt sure; the young 
men belonging to the schools, who were devoted to the cause 
of order, and possessed influence over their comrades, and some 
pupils of the Polytechnic School, remarkable for their intelli- 
gence, activity, and bravery, who served as his aidcs-de- 
oamp in critical circumstance-:, — such as MM. Jumel, Baude, 
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Mareolial, &c. He informed tliom of tlie projects for tlie 
morrow, and employed tliom during the whole night in 
warning, rallying, and arming the citizens, and keeping them 
in readiness to fly at the first report of cannon, or at the first 
sound of the tocsin, to the Hfit^ do Ville. 

The Hotel de Ville was the position to conquer or to 
defend in all revolutions, the cradle or the tomb of govern- 
ments, the sign of victory or defeat. Lamartine was resolved 
to shut himself up there, and there to sustain the siege of the 
great insurrection ; prepared to perish or triumph, according 
as the people who had been warned should or should not rise 
up at the noise of the combat. MM. Miirrnst, Buchez^ 
itecurt, Barthilemy, Saint Hilairo (a man as thoughfiu] as 
intrepid), Plottard, Colonel Roy, and the principal chiefs of 
the adininistmtion of the city of Paris:, had notioo given thorn. 
They made secret provision against tho seditions movement 
of the morning. Their numerous friends in these quarters 
and tho faubourgs were summoned, at their respective doors, 

tboir care. Each of them was to bring a squad of resolute 
citizens for the common defence. Tho non-existence of the 
national guard, and the rancorous feelings which existed be- 
tween the different parties, had not admitted of more general 
measures. Great mutual distrust, though wrongfully, pre- 
vailed, and no one could rely but upon hhoself and friends. 

These measures being taken, Lamartine committed to the 
fiames all tho papers wHch contained proper names or govern- 
ment secrets at home or abroad, of a nature to serve as a pretext 
to tho revengeful passions of the faction^ should the day, as 
there was too much, reason to dread, bestow the victory upon 
the advocates of proscription and blood. This done, he threw 
himself upon his bed to take a lew moments of repose. 

Scarcely had he lallen asleep than the devoted men whom 
he had in the clubs, escaped from those rendezrons of tho 
night, forced his door, and awoke himi to give him tho latest 
accounts. 

The directing clubs had at eleven o’clock at night formed 
themselves in permanent session. Armed, and piovidod with 
themnnirioos of war, they had resolved to assemble the people 
onthe foQewing morning at the Champ de Mars^ to the number 
of a hundred uiousand men, to adjourn there themselves at 
to assume Ihe direction, to march along the qnay% 
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TOHsing the floating population of Paris, to the Hotel de 
V^illc, to obtain 2)osaeebion of it by force, to expel the pro- 
■yisional government, nud to decimate those niembera of the 
majority who were most repugnant to them ; such ns Lamar- 
tine, Marie, Gamier Pages, Marraet, and Dupont de I’Eure. 
They had already noiuiiiated, in the place of these, a com- 
mittee of public safety, composed of Lcdni EoUin, Louis 
Blanc, Albert, and Arago, whom they wrongly supposed 
favourable to the extreme party. They had joined to them 
the names of the principal chiefs of faction, or of the terrorist 
or Socialist soeta, who repiesented the violent systems of 
goromment or the destruction of society. After having thus 
freed themselves of the majority of tlio govemmont which 
restrained them, their puriio&o, strange to relate, was to marbh 
to the olnh of Bkiuiui, and disembarrass themselves in the 
same mouner of this rival tribune, by whom they wero inti- 
midated. 

This last oireiimstanco by no means surprised Lamartine. 
He knew that Dlan(2ui was the terror of the terrorists, less 
popular and less audacious than himself. It was not inconse- 
quent for them to profit fay a single insurrection to liberate 
wemselves at once from their adversaries in the moderate 
party of the government, and from their enemy in tho des- 
perate party of deuiagoguism. 

Blanqni, to all appearance, knew what awaited him ; bat 
did not less pretend to associate himself with tho movoment 
in preparation for tho morrow ogmnst Lamartine and his 
friends. It is presumed that Blauqui did not wish to appear 
to remain with his potty in the rear of those who wished to 
get the start of him in revelation. He thongbt, perhaps, 
that the movement, being once set a-going, he would be 
able to overtake his rivals, and that they would be av«- 
whelmed by the popnlsrity of a namo oollected among still 
lower portions of the people. He also then assembled his 
club, and established himself in armed and permanent session, 
like the rest of tho conspiratois. 

At break of day, Lamartine observed snccesave groups ot 
those who intended taking part in the demonstration ad- 
vance, by small detachments of fifteen to twenty men, pre- 
ceded by drums and flags, by the route of the boulevards. 
They proceeded, led by some chiefs hotter attired than them- 
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selves, the delegates of the clubs, to the place of meeting on 
the Champ de Mars. The greater pai't were in total ignorance 
of the real object of the assemblage. The pretext tvas some 
unknovm preparatory ballot for the nomination of the oandL-. 
dates of the workmen. 

From hour to hour, the omissaiies appointed brought infor- 
mation to Lamartine from their posts relative to the state of tho 
Champ de Mars, and the progress and appearance of the 
assemblage. It reached, towards eleven o'clock, to about 
tburty thousand men. They began to speak of marching at 
two upon the Hdtel de Ville. The dubs had not yet arrived, 
and the masses appeared wavering, and but little animated. 
The men employed in the national workshops, instigated by 
Marie, and the numerous omUsaiios of Lamartine, broke up 
these groups as they formed, and disoouiaged them from 
inaurreotion. Sobrior himself employed his friends in dis- 
suading them from all excesses. 

Affairs were in the condition described, and Lamartine 
was awaiting more precise information and a commencement 
of the execution of these projects before further notion, when 
a visit of the minister of the interior was announced. Lamar- 
tine was, as has been said, aware that the name of M. Lodru 
Eollin was ono of those of which the projected insurrection 
had construoted its committee of pnhlio safety. He knew, 
moreover, that the political chiefs of the Socialist sects, the 
partisans of the coup ^etat of the people belonging to Barb&s's 
olnh, and the Club of Clubs, were busily employed about the 
minister of the interior, that they sought to monopolise his 
influence and talent, and endeavoured to drag him into 
resolutions contrary to the unity of the government and the 
peace of the republic. Lamartine, without previous con- 
nection with his colleague, would have found it neither loyal 
to suspect him, nor becoming to inform him of the unjust 
rumours diffused on the subject of bis relations with the 
conspirators. He bad not long to wait before he found he 
was not deceived. 

M. Ledru BoUin informed him of the information which he 
had himself received during the night, — ^the project of the armed 
demonstration; the purification of the provisional govern- 
ment; the institution of the committee of public safely, 
the nsnrpation of his own name, in spite of his efforts, by 
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the factious; liis indignation at being belieretl capable of 
loading his name to plots against bis colleagues, and his firm, 
resolution to perish rather tlian associate himself with any 
act of treason. “ In a few hours,” said he, “ we arc to be 
attacked by upwards of a hundred thousand men. What 
part are wo to take? lam come to concert measures with 
you, for I know you preserve your coolness in these rebel- 
lions of the streets, and that extreme perils do not trouble 
your heart,” 

“ Thera are no two parts,” replied Lamartine, rising and 
extending his hand to ids colleague, — there is but one ; wo 
must combat, or deliver the country to anarchy, tho republic 
to adventurers, and tho government to disgrace. Yon are 
minister of tho interior ; you are loyal and resolute ; your 
powers of office give you tho right to cause tho g6nerale to 

beaten in Paris, and to call the national guard to anus. 
Let us not lose a minute. Go at this moment and givo 
the order to raise the legions. For my part, I will cause 
tho battalions of tho mobile guards, who may bo in u condi- 
tion to fight, to be raised. I will shut myself up in the 
Hotel do Villo with these two or three battalions. Theta 1- 
will sustain the assault of the insurrection. Of two things, 
one will come to pass. Either the national gnard, as yet in- 
visible, will not answer to this appeal, and then the H6tel 
de Yille will he carried, and I shall perish at my post ; or, 
if not so, the call to arms and the noise of the musketry will 
cause the national guard to fly to tho succour of the gorem- 
ment, attacked in my person at the H6tel de Yille, and the 
insurrection, taken between two fires, will be quenched in its 
blood ; the government will be delivered, and an invinoihlo 
organized force will at last bo found for the serrioe of the 
republic ! I am ready for either eventuality." 

That which was said was done. The minister of the in- 
terior, as resolved as Lamartine to try the chances of le- 
sistanco and combat, went to give his orders for the heating 
of the rappel. 

Lamartine did not see his colleague more during the day. 
Ho confided his wife to some friends, who were to provide 
fur her safety in case of his fall, lie went out, accompanied 
by a young pupil of the school of Saint Cyr, tho son of the 
brave General deYerdiuies, and tho staff >colonel Gallicr, a 
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]uau of cool intelligeitce and impasisible bravery, whom bo 
bad knoTrn in tbo East, and bad attached to the ministry of 
foreign affairs. 

Ho proceeded first to General Duvivier, at the quartora 
of the staff of the garda mobile. Ho went up stairs alone. 
Tbo general was absent. The obief of bis staff and bis 
secretary, informed by Eamartine of the movement wbiob 
was in preparation, supplied tbo place of tbo general, and 
selectad in conjunction with him the four battalions who were 
the best exermsed, and whose quarters were nearest to the 
Ildtei do Ville. They transmitted to them the order to pro- 
ceed instantly to the Place de Grbve. 

At the moment when Lamartine descended tbo staircase to 
go there himself, he mot General Duvivier coming up. Ho 
reoaoouded with him. 

General Duvivier was one of those men whom no ex- 
tremity surprises, no danger troubles, because they believe 
Toligiously in the law of duty, and because their faith reposes 
in God, whilst tlimr courage acts upon earth ; a kind of 
pious fatalists whose destiny is Providence. The general 
coolly corrected some orders ^ven in his absonoe ; ordered 
his horse to be saddled, and promised to be ibuiid at the 
bead of bis young soldiers, wbom. bo loved as ebildion, and 
led along Avith him like heroes. He had not, howovor, a 
supply of cartridges, and Lamartine hastened to procure them 
at the offlcQ of tbo staff of the national guard in the court 
of the Tuileries. 

General Courtais was absent. A slight altercation arose 
on the subject of tbo call to arms between Lamartine and the 
chief of the staff, who refused to believe in the movement, and 
was alarmed at the effect which would be produced in Paris 
by tbs beating of the rappel^ and by the conflict which would 
be the result. Lamartine was irritated at the delay. The 
retoru of General Courtais put an end to this hesitation, as 
he declared that the minister of the interior had given 
him the order to beat the rappel, and that it should be 
executed. 

Lamartine departed, followed by a supply of cartridges, 
and proceeded to the Hdtel de Yille. 

‘ The assemblage at the Champ de Mars was increasing 
began to f»in itself into five columns and move off. 
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During these forced delays, General Changarnier, whom 
Lamartine had named ambamdor at Borlin, had presented 
himself at the hotel of tlio ministry of foreign aOhirs, to enter 
into the subject of some dotaih) conneoted with his instruc- 
tions with the minister. Madame Lamartine had received 
the gonoml. She had informed him of whnt had passed ; and 
suggested that the presence and concurrence of a brave and 
most distinguished officer wmdd probably bo of groat utility 
at that moment to ber busbawl at tbe Hbtcl do Ville, and 
of a powerful effect upon tUo moral contago of the young 
soldiors. 

Tho general, cagor for danger and for tho opportnnity of 
evincing his zeal, arrived at tho Hdtel do Villo at tho mo- 
ment when Lamartino himself entered, accompanied by 
Colonol Callier and Payer, tho chief of his cabinet, and sub- 
sequently a roprescutativo of tho pooplc, to whom danger was 
ever an attraction. 

M. Marmst, firm and impassible, awaited the ooming 
insurrection. Lamartino acquainted him with tbe dotails 
which have just been read, tho order to call the national 
guard to arms, given by the minister of the interior, and 
the speedy arrival of the four bathdions, Genoial Chan- 
gamier, Marrast, and Lamartine conoerted measures toge- 
ther for the best possible dUposition of this feeble body 
of troojw. It was agreed, tliat instead of leaving these 
battalions, which scarcely amounted to four hundred bay- 
onets each, upon the square, where they would be over- 
whelmed in the thousands of assailants, they should cause 
them to enter into the courts and interior gardens of the hot^, 
protected by tbe iron gates. The geneim, taking the chief 
ffirectien of the forces thus enclosed in the walls, was a sub- 
met for admiration for his presence of mind, his ardour, 
activity, and confidence. “ Xf yon answer for our being 
able to hold out throe hoarB,” said Lamartine to him, “ I 
answer to you for tbe rising of the good mtizens and of ilie 
definitive success of tho day." 

“ I answer for seven hours," replied General Ohangamier. 

Marrast had the calm and patient courage of men who 
have extensively read and practised in the history of revolu- 
tlona Ills friends, Buchez, Mottard, Recurt, and Colonel 
jEley, had collected about the hotel or its neighbourhood a 
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'battalion of volunteers of tlie revolution callod the Lyonnaks, 
and a certnin number of those of the neighbouring quarters. 
Lamartine caused thorn saocessivoly to enter, harangued them, 
and inflamed them ivith the Are of the passion which ani- 
mated himself for the integrity and purity of the lepuhlic. 
General Changamier distributed them at all the posts. 
Lamartine had engaged him to provide for the poasibility of 
a sally to he made at the back of the palace, for the purpose 
of taking the insurgents in the rear by the quay, at the 
moment when the national guard should attack them by the 
bridge o! Saint Kiobel. Tbe battalions of mobile guards 
arrived one by one. They saluted Lamartine with acclama^ 
tions. It was he that had formed them. These youths loved' 
him as a vision seen and heard during the flrst days of tho 
zevolntion, as the man who had enrolled them, and had, 
when in the govornmont, continued to bo their patron. 

In tho mean time, the numerous messages sent by Lamar- 
tine to the schools, the suburbs, tho workmen of the quarries 
of Belleville, and to the Panthoon, hurried tho arrival of tho 
well-disposed citizens. Other messages coming from the 
Champ do Mars brought intelligence that tho army of the 
insurgents was already defiling in an immense column upon 
the Quai de Chaillot. Nowhere was the raj}pel heard. 
Lamartine, rendered anxious by the beeitatiou of which he 
had been witness at tho quarters of the staff, oommunlcatod 
his uneasiness to General Changamier and M. Marrost. All 
three agreed to give fresh orders through tho mayor of Paris. 
These orders were written by M. Marrost, and, being sent, 
were everywhere most fnlly executed. It was said that 
counter-orders Lad been given after the departure of Lamar- 
tine from the Tuileries. Hence the slowness with which the 
rappel had been beaten in different quarters, and the neces- 
sity of the new orders sent by M. Marrast from the Hfitel 
de Yiile. However this may have been, the citizens flew to 
arms from all quarters. 

Lamartine, henceforth certain that the minister of the 
interior himself had given this order, and engaged his respon- 
dbility in the oauee of the unity and integrity of tlie govern- 
ment, adopted, from motives of policy, the words “ unity of 
^vemment,” as the watchword of the day for the troops, the 
deputations, and tbe armed people who filled the squarov 
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The government, if tom into two pieces, eleven days after 
the elections, would, appeared to him, lacerate not only the 
unity of election, but that of the republic itself. lie stifled 
his resentments and suspicions, in order that no cry should 
be heard but that of the concord, real or apparent, between 
all parties of republican opinions. The brave Chdteau- 
Ilenaud, having entered the ll6tel de Ville at the head of a 
column of armed volunteers, who called with loud cries for 
Lamai'tine to pass them in review in the coimt, he descended, 
followed by Payer, and addressed them. 

“ Citizens," said ho to them, “they had announced to- 
day to the provisional govemmont a day of danger to the 
republic ; we were assured beforobaud that it would be one 
of triumph for tlio country and for order. I know, from 
recent experience, and I can recognize in the countenances 
of many among you, iu the energy at once intrepid and 
moderate, which is so deeply seated In the hearts of the 
armed citizons of the capital, that ve may count upon them. 
France, which for the moment is comprised in the government, 
has need of no other guard, no other army than this voluntary, 
spontaneona army, which forms of its own accord, not indeed 
at the first sound of the drum, for you were in arms before its 
call, but at the first mmonr of danger to the country and to 
public order. 

“ Citizens, ‘ the provitdonal government to a man, ought this 
day to he the watchword of the armed and disarmed popu- 
lation of Paris ; for it is against the integrity, against the 
indivisibility of the proviaonal government, that the move- 
ment against which you have come forth to form for us a 
rampart of your breasts hod, it has been said, been conceived. 

“ It was hoped, by means of these divisions which have 
been aroused among ns, to divide the country as well as the 
government. No posmble division exists among its members. 
If some differences of opinion, as ore natural^ to be found in 
the superior councils of a oountiy, may be met in the details 
of administration, the unity exists in the same love of the 
republic, in the same devotion which animates them towards 
Pans and towards P^ce. 

“This union is the symbol of that of all the citizens 1 

“ Permit me to offer to yon, not in my own name, but in 
the name of the unanimity of my colleagnes, the moat profound 
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thanks, uot of the provisional govormnent, hut of the Tvhole 
of France, for •whom this day would have been one of 
calamity and civil war, if the government had been divided 
in itself, and ■which, thanks to your energy, -will be for you 
that of the definitiro and peaceful tviumidi of tho new in- 
stitutions wo •wish to remit, inviolnblo and entire, to the 
National Assembly, itself the supreme unity of tho country. 
Long live the republic. 

“At tho epoch of the first republic, there was a fatal 
word which lost all, and led the best citizens to tear one 
another in pieces by misunderstanding ono another. That 
word was distrust. And yet that word was then explained 
by the situation of the country, menaced by n coalition 
abroad, and by tho enemies sho had within her own bosom. 

*• To-day, and when the singlo proclamation of our domo- 
emtic prin<M]ile3 of frateniily and of rospoot for nationality 
has opened tho horizon of Franco over all Europe, and has 
made tho pooplo aim at our friendship, instead of dipping 
themselvos in our blood ; to-day, when the republic has been 
accejited everywhere without opposition in the interior, and 
promises to all, property, security, and liberty, there is but 
one word which answers to our situation, and that word is 
confidence. la-sctibe it upon your bauners and in your 
hearts I Let it be the watchword between all the citizens and 
between all the parts of the empire, and theicpublio is saved. 

“The provisional government gives you tho example of this, 
in the deserved confidence which each of us feels towards his 
colleagues and receives from them in turn ! It gives to-day 
proof of it, by refusing, at any price, to disunite and separate 
itself from any of the members who conjointly form the force 
of its •nnion. The indivisibility of tho proinsional government 
must th'us be the civic conquest of the day. Paris and the 
departments, reassured as to the strength of the govern- 
ment and the attachment which you feel for it, will unite 
together as you do, aud as we do. for the safety of the 
republic, and will restore intact to the National Assembly that 
deposit, viz. tho country, which the people of the 24th 
of February have remitted to your bands. This confidence 
which I recommend to you, citizens, is the Ciy, is -the senti- 
numt, whidi I have heard go forth every day of combat, 
ereu here, on this staircase, in these courts, from tlie lips of 
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the ■wouniled, during that fatruggle hetvreen the throne and the 
people, from which anarchy might have arisen for the latter ! 
Yes, I hare heard it iasuo from the lips of those who here 
gave np their hres for the republic, and who thus, in this last 
recoiumendadon, seemed to bequeath to us the word which 
was to ho the preserver of the now republic and of the 
tounfay.” 

These words caused an unanimous cry of devotion to hurst 
from all the steps of the btaircases, from all the courts, and 
from all the galleries of tho Il&tcl do Tille. Victory was in 
that cry. For two hours Lamartine heard it issue from the 
lips of all tho groups of citizen rolonteers, workmen^ mobile 
guards, and pupils of tho schools, whom he harangued thirty 
or forty times successively at these most critical moments. Ha 
affected always to comprehend tho wholo provisional gorem- 
ment in his addresses, and thus to destroy, beforehand, all 
germs of division which might spring from it. lie did it io 
take away all pretext for civil war, and for the rccrbniuationa 
which oom loud to it. The enthusiasm for him was, on that 
day, BO ardent and unanimona among the battalions, tho people, 
and the corps of volunteers, who hastened to the palace and 
square, that If he had denounced a conspiracy and himself 
demanded vengeance, proscription, or a diotatorsfaip, they 
would have been guided entirely by his wishes. But by avow- 
ing divisions and delivering up his collcngues to the snspicions 
oAhe people, he did not conceal from himself that he would 
have betrayed the pnbUc and torn his county to pieces. In the 
meantime, from a window of tho H6tel de Ville, he looked 
upon the square, without yet knowing which would arrive hist 
and in greatest numbers, the battalions of the national guard 
or the insurgents from the Chomp de Mars. 

A column of about twanty-ffve or thirty thousand beads, 
led by the most furious olubbists, and by some Socialist ririefr, 
hod just issued forth by the Font Boyol andelarited with a 
numerous coluiuu of national guards, whom General Conitida 
had drawn up in battle array undmr the walk (ff the Louvre. 

' They had not proceeded to blows, but the meeting had been a 
confused tumultuous one; hostile looks, cries, and gestnres 
had been exchanged. The national gnoidhad allowed the in- 
surgents to pass, and contented itself with cutting them off and 
following them in their pooession towards the H6tel de Ville. 
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It was as it lYera t^Yo armies marching upon tlio same line in 
silence, and for the purpose of mutual observation. Already 
the first groups of this column of the Champ de Mars, preceded 
by flags and men wearing red caps, began to emerge slowly 
from the quay upon the Place do Gr^ve. At this mo- 
ment a forest of bayonets glistened on tho other side of the 
Seine at the extremity of the bridge of Saint Michel. Tins 
was a body of thirty or forty thousand national guards of the 
left bank of the river, running at full speed at the call of 
Lamartine and Manast. The breadth of the bridge was 
not sufficient to allow them to pass freely. They rushed 
in a compact column into the square to the cries of “ Tho 
republic for ever !” “ Tho government for ever !’’ They 

bloclced up the quay against twenty or thirty thousand 
insurgents. These remained immoveable, undecided, and in 
consternation, at tho angle of thePlaco dc Grbve, being unable 
cither to advance, retire, or roceivo in their rear their rein- 
forcements from the Champ de Mars, intercepted by the legions 
under arms from the Champs l^lysees to the extremity of the 
quay Lepelletior. The legions of the left bank draw up in 
order of battle on tho square. Tho legions of the predfhets, of 
Belleville, Bercy, the faubourg of the Temple, the faubourg 
Saint Antoine, and aU the streets on the right hank, arrived nt 
the same moment by all the quays, and aU tho outlets of the 
great .arteries of Paris, at their very utmost speed, amid cries 
of enthusiasm. These legions inundated with torrents of 
bayonets all the streets and squares from the Arsenal to tho 
Lonvre. In three hours Paris was in arms and on foot. Not 
only was victory impossible to the conspirators, bnt even for 
them to attack was folly. Laniartiuo thanked General 
Chongainier, whose services were henceforth unnecessary. 
Be entreated him to go and inform his wife of the triumph 
of the good citizens, and tho re-establishment of tho public 
armed force, hitherto a problem, but now brought to a state of 
certainty. 

General Duvivier was on horseback in the square, in the 
midst of all his battalions of the garde mobile whom he had 
brought up. Two hours were thus passed in an imposing 
silence, as if it was sufficient for the national guards to show 
'fliioiz two hundred thonsand bayonets to the sun to oonfonnd 
every thought of conspiracy and anarchy ! 
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Lamartine, until four o’clock, tkc only mcmkcr of govern- 
ment present with Morrast, received the deputations of all 
those corps, and harangued them, sometimes from the win- 
dows, sometimes in the courts, and on tlio steps of the stair- 
cases. The twenty thousand insurgents of the Champ do 
Mars, after experiencing much obstruction at the extremity 
of the (piays, defiled sorrowfully in the midst of the bootings 
of the people, between the ranks of the national guards as 
they went in great dejection to hide themselves at their 
clubs. 

Two hundred thonsand bayonets afterwards passed in 
review before the Hfitel do Villc, with cries of “Long live 
Lamartine !“ “ Down with the Communists !" 

A deputation of workmen from the Champ de Slars was, 
after the review, introduced into the intorler, under the pre- 
text of doing homago by their contribution of patriotism. 
M. Bucher and his colleagues nddrossed thorn in severe 
language. Lamartine did not speak to them : he was occu- 
pied at this moment in the hail of the council in writing soino 
orders to the national guards of the outposts, for the security 
of the night. He saw his two colleagnes, Louis Blanc and 
Albert, enter. He continued to write, without enlutkig 
them. He heard them munnnr against such an assumption 
of omnipotonce on the part of those who had, without 
concerted deliberation, and upon their sole authority, caused 
the rappel to he beaten, repulsed a manifestation of the 
people, called out the national guard, and addressed harsh 
and severe language to a deputation of the people. Lamar- 
tine, experiencing a feeling of irritation, could not conceal 
from himself against whom these murmurs were directed. 
He turned round, threw down his pen, and, approaching 
his two coUeagnes, replied to ^em for the first time wifo 
pride and ill-restrained anger. The two members of the 
minority retired, and wont to carry their comideints to 
MM. Buohez and Becnrt in another hall. Lamartine after 
having provided for the safety of tho night by his orders to 
the legions, went out by a secret door from the Hdtel de 
Yille, to escape au ovation from the national guard aud 
people. 'With his face muffled in his cloak, he plunged 
into the little narrow winding streets which lie behind the 
palace. A hired carriage was brought to him. He Jtot into 
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convey him to the Rue de la Chansaije d’Aiitin, where his 
wife awaited the i^sue of the day. 

Five times on the way the carriage in which he was con- 
cealed was stopped at the openings of the Rue Saint Antoine, 
the Rue du Temple, the Rue Saint D^nis, the Rue Saint 
Martin, and the Rue Montmartre, by columns of ten to 
twenty thousand men of the national guard, some in uniform, 
others in the dress of workmen, all armed, who in their 
measured tread shook the pavement of the streets. These 
columns passed either in majestic silence, or uttering cries at 
regular intervals of “Long live the republic!” “Long 
live Lamartine ! ” “ Down with the Communists ! " These 
bodies of troops, issuing from every threshold, re-assured 
the citizens, women, and childten, who pressed about the 
doors and windows. They were far from believing that 
the man whoso name they thus iniscd to the skies as a 
nationol wnr-oty, heard these shouts iw ho lay hidden at the 
bottom of the closed carriage, the passago of which they were 
intercepting. 

Lamartine could not rejoin his wife till towards evening. 
This day was the happiest of his political life. The factions 
were more than vanquished; they were discouraged. The 
people had pronounced its decision, and thio was the presage 
of that which the nation was about to repe.nt at the elec- 
tions. Paris had risen in arms, without distinction of rank 
or fortune, and these arms had been completely united for the 
protection of the republic, moderate government, order, pro- 
perty, and civilization, ^ciely was re-established. 

The members of the majority of the government had passed 
ibis great day in permanent session at the hotel of the finances, 
in order to provide for events, and to avoid being carried 
ofif by the same party stroke. They met, for the puipose 
of refreshment, at ten o’clock, at the residence of the minister 
of justice, M. Crdmieiix. They embraced like shipwrecked 
mariners who had regained the shore. 

During the repast, deputations from the national guards, 
belonging to those legions for whom there liad not been 
Bofilcient light to defile before the ZIutel de Ville, came to ask 
pennission to do so, by torchlight, at the Place de GrSve. 
Th^ consented, and proceeded thither. 

limartme alone, overcome wltli fatigue, an^ hoarse with 
IfiVtangoing, was not present. 
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The legions, of which some did not consibt of less than 
twonty-five or thirty thousand men under arms, traver-cd 
Paris during a part of the night, shouting “Long live Lamar- 
tine!” “Down with the Cummuttiats!" No disorder shed a 
gloom over this awaking of the true people. With that cry 
security entered into the abodes and the minds of the citizens. 

The clubs of Communists and demagogues were in dismay, 
deserted, and silent. Some groups of children, ever the cor- 
rupt echo of the popular voice, went to vociferate cries of 
“ Long live Lamartine ! down with Cabet I" under the win- 
dows of this sectarian chief. Upon receiving infonualion of 
this, Lamaitinc immediately sent to diopof'-o theso mis- 
chievous groups, and wrote to offer Cabet an asylum for him- 
self and family in his own bouse. 

Such was the day of tbolCth of April — ^the llrst great 
cowp (C6tat of the people it«elf against the conspirators, 
demagogues, dictators, and barbarian') of civilization. Paris 
breathed, and Franco felt the (•on-ciousnoi's of her safety. 

But the 16 th of April was only au accidental symptom. 
The majority of the government wished to know if this 
symptom would be revive^ in a spirit of order, at their voice, 
and if the ^ontancons fusion of all the elements forming the 
national guard would present a solid and fixed point of opinioa 
and force to the republic. The good citizens bad need of being 
re-assured, the fiiotions of being taught a lesion, and Europe 
of intimidation, by a grand and vital action of the new repub- 
lic. The public voice demanded a general review of all the 
bayonets voluntarily devoted for tbe protection of the country 
and society. The people of Paris began to desire the return 
of the troops within its walls, A large majority of the 
government were pained by the absence of the army. They 
aemred to effect its insensible return into the nntioiml 
framework of socie^, from which fatality and pmdence bad 
for a moment removed it. They wished that it shordd be 
recalled by enthusiasm, and not imposed by constraint. An 
occamon was sought for to le-occnstom tho eye of the people 
to the presence, to the dazzling pomp, and to a renewal of 
kindly feelings to the troop. The government, on that day 
unanimous in opinion, appointed a general review of all tlm 
national guards from Pari!>, tho precincts, and even the neare.st 
towms ; of the guard mnbiU*, and of the regiments of artillerv. 
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convey him to tlic Rno do la CbausaCo d'Antin, ■\vliero hh 
■wife awaited the issue of tlie day. 

Five times on the way the carriage in w^hioh ho was con- 
cealed was st(mped at the openings of the Rue Saint Antoine, 
the Rue du Temple, the Rue Saint DSnis, the Rue Saint 
Martin, and tlie Rue Montmartre, by columns of ten to 
twenty thousand men of the national guard, some in uniform, 
others in the dress of worlonen, all armed, who in their 
measured tread shook the pavement of the streets. These 
columns passed either in majestic silence, or uttering cries at 
regular intervals of “Long live tho republic!” “Long 
live Lamartine ! ” “ Down with tho Communists I ” These 


bodies of troops, issuing from every threshold, re-assured 
the citizens, women, and ehildran, who pressed about the 
doors and windows. They were fur from believing that 
the man whoso mime thoy thus raised to tho skies as a 
national war-cry, heard those shont-s as he lay hidden at the 
bottom of tho olosod carriage, tho passage of which they were 
intercepting, 

Lamartine could not rejoin his wife till towards evening. 
This day was tho happiest of his political life. Tho factions 
wero more than vanquished; thoy were discouraged. The 
people had pronounced its decision, and this was the presage 
of that which tho nation was ubout to repeat at the elec- 
tions. Paris had risen in arms, without distiuction of rank 
or fortune, and these arms had been completely united for the 
protection of the republic, moderate government, order, pro- 
perty, and civilization. Society was re-established. 

The members of the majority of the government had passed 
this great day in permanent session at the hotel of the fnances, 
in order to provide for events, and to avoid being carried 
off by the same party stroke. They mot, for the purpose 
of reireshment, at ten o'clock, at the residence of the minister 


of justice, M. Cr4mieux. They embraced like shipwrecked 
mariners who had regained the shore. 

During the repast, deputations from the national guards, 
belonging to those legions £)r whom there had not been 
sufficient light to defile before the 116tel de Yille, came to ask 
pennisdon to do so, by torchlight, at the Plape de Greve, 
They consented, and proceeded thilher. 

lAiniartine slone, overcome witli fatigue, and hoarse udth 
hmugoin^ was not present. 
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The legions, of irlucb some did not conaiet of le.‘<s than 
twenty-five or thirty thousand men under arms, traversed 
Paris during a part of the night, shouting “ Long live Lamar- 
tine ! " “ Down with the Cranmnaists ! '* No disorder shed a 
gloom over this awaking of the true people. "With that cry 
security entered into the abodes and the minds of the citizens. 

The clnbs of Communists and demagogues were in dismay, 
deserted, and silent. Some groups of children, ever the cor- 
rupt echo of the popular voice, went to vociferate cries of 
“ Long live Zamartine I down with Cabot!" under the win- 
dows of this seoturian chief. Upon receiving information of 
this, Lamartine immediately sent to disperse these utis- 
chievous groups, and wrote to offer Cabet an a«yluin for him- 
self and family in his own house. 

Snch was the day of the l(>th of April-~the first great 
coup Hetat of the peo^do itself against the ronspirators, 
dcraagoguos, dictators, and barbarians of civilization. Paris 
breathed, and Franco felt tho cou<^eiousDef-s of her safety. 

But the 16th of April was only an accidental syinntom. 
Tho majority of the government wished to know if this 
i^mptom would be revived, in a spirit of order, at their voice, 
and if the spontaneous fusion of nil the elements forming the 
naiaonal guard would present a solid and fixed point of opinion 
and force to the republic. The good citizens hud need of being 
re-asSured, the factions of being taught a lesson, and Europe 
of intimidation, by a grand and vital action of the new repub- 
lic. The public voice demanded a general review of all the 
bayonets voluntarily devoted for the protection of the country 
and society. The people of Paris began to desire the return 
of the troops wHhin its walls. A large majority of tlie 
government were pained fay the absence of the anny. They 
desired to effect its insensible return into the ns^ioiud 
framework of society, &om which fideJitv and prudence had 
for a moment removed it. They wished that it shcidd be 
recalled by enthusiasm, and not imposed by censtiaiut. An 
oecarion was sought for to re-acenstom the eye of the people 
to the presence, to the dazzling pomp, and to a renewal of 
kindlj feelings to the troops. The government on tliat day 
unanimous in opinion, appointed a general review of all the 
national guards from Paris, die precincts, and even the nearest 
towns ; of the guard mobile, and of the regiments of artillery, 
infantry, and cavalry within reach of the capital. This 
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leviow took place on the 21st o£ April, under tho name of 
the review of fraternity. 

The memhers of the provisional government and the mi- 
nisters, placed themselves at daybreak on the first seats of a 
platform erected at the hock of the triumphal Arc de VJEtoile, 
The vernal sun illumined the immense avenue which 
extends from this arch of Napoleon to the palace of the 
Tnileries. It was reflected upon tho cannons, helmets, 
cnirasEos, and bayonets of the national guards and troops, 
formed by batteries, squadrons, and battalions, upon the 
causeway of the Champs Elysdes and the Place do la Con- 
corde. Dividing there, the two columns of tho armed peo- 
ple extended without interruption, one by the quays as far as 
Beroy, and the other by the boulevards, to the Bastille. 
It was an entire capital and its neighbouring provinces, 
which had exchanged their fire-sides for a camp. ^ One 
vast and joyous raumiur, mingled with the clashing of 
arms and tho neighing of horses, arose from this multitude. 
Every face boro the impress of the enthusiasm and happiness 
of restored social order. Tho people had become the aray ; 
tho army had become tho people. No sign of impatience 
or weariness was manifested in this assemblage, unexampled 
since the times of the great migrations of races. 

Upon tho call of the government, at eight o'clock in the 
morning, these masses put themselves in motion. They 
defiled by battalions, to tho sound of drums and military 
bands, befoie the platform in which the members of the go- 
vernment, standing, saluted by turns the legions and re^- 
menis, and distributed to them the new colours of the republic. 

These legions, of which some did not number leas than 
thirty thousand men under arms, were followed, as in the 
marches of caravans, by an immense multitude of unarmed 
people, old men, women, and children, the residue of the human 
family, attached to tho steps of their armed fathers and sons. 

Tho trees and gardens of the environs of Paris had been 
stripped of boughs and lilacs to decorate the muskets and 
cannon. The bayonets were entwined with flowers. Nature 
threw her veil over these weapons. An immense inexhausti- 
ble river of steel and foliage floating at the ends of muskets^ 
wound over the whole horizon of the Champs Elysfles. On 
approaching the platform, in front of which this human stream 
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divided itself into Uvo Inanclicii to flow witli more facility, 
women, cliildren, and soldiers tore tlieso decorations from 
the mnskct-barrelii, and cast them, like a rain of flowers, 
upon the heads of the members of the qovermnent. A mighty 
cry of “ The republic for ever !" “ The provisional govern- 
ment for evor!" “ Tho army for ever ! " was raised, nithout 
interruption, from the compact masses of the battalions and 
people. The cries of “ Lamartino for over ! " constantly pre- 
dominated in these voices and were mingled with those of 
« Down with tho Communists ! ” Tho popSority of his name, 
instead of becoming exhausted among tho people bysneh a timo 
of anguish and misery, seemed to be strcngthcnixl and inado 
universal in tbo public mind. The people from tho country 
and the departments pointed out Lamartine, and sainted him 
with the moat onthuaiaatic acclamations. Tho 16th of April 
had mado of him, in their oyes, u sort of porsoniiicatiou of 
defended and restored society. 

Behind those compact iiattnliims marched legions of }ioot 
old men and women, oairying their littlo cbildren in their 
arms. Enstio carta contained even the indigent and the 
infirm of the villages. 

It was from the hoaom of these tagged groups that tho 
most impassioned cries of “ IVar to disoider J ” of “ Ilafred to 
Communists I” of “ Long live Lamartine !" “ Long live tho 
republic ! ” were raised. 

The feeling of society is so divine, so instinctive in man, 
that it interests in the re-establishment of social order, property, 
and, family ties, even those who seem the least interested 
in its cause, and the least blest with its benefits. Tears streamed 
from the eyes of these people ; the eyes of the spectators 
were also moistened with them. The shouts redoubled at the 
appearance of those fine regiments of the line who lowered 
their swords before the government, and thus seemed to have 
reconquered their place in the great reconciled family. 

Night set in before this armed people, altbongh moving 
in doable-quick time, and thirty to forty abreast, could 
pass the triumphal arch. The review continued by torch- 
light until eleven at night. Fourteen hours were not snffi- 
cient to exhaust this river of human beings, steel, flowers, 
and torohes. which flowed among the trees of tho Champs 
Elyafies. Two legions, forming together fifty thousand 
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bayonets or sabros, bad de&lod during tbc&o tiro days boforo 
the eyes of tbc govcrnmonfc. Paris returned to its bomo, 
■witb tlie feeling of tbe revival of tbe nation and of society. 

On the second day, two legions from the central quar- 
ters of Paris, which Lad not been passed in review, from 
want of time, murmured and demanded leave to perform 
their not of adhesion to the provisional government, by de- 
filing before it upon tho Place Venddmo. 

The members of tbe government, after assembling at the 
office of the minister of justice, appeared at the balcony. 
Their prc.^enco was saluted by an unanimous about of “ Long 
live the government!” over which, on this day above all, 
predominated tho cry of “ Long live Lamartine His own 
colleagues showed him by the hand to the legions who defiled 
with this cry. 

ITo descended, and passed with them into the ranks of this 
army, which covered tlie square. Altliough he affected to 
wnlK among the last of tho members of the government and 
tho ministers, his prosonco was at every step a triumph. His 
name w-ns almost the sole cry of this armed centre of Paris, 
comprised of the eighth and ninth legions. A thrill agitated 
tho legions at his approach, and when he bad passed, enthu- 
siasm puraued his stops. Hands, glowing with love, touched 
his own and his garments. He heard whispers in his ears 
nrging him to the dictatorship, and enticing him to that 
which, though a truly popular one, would still be a royalty. 

Having re-entored the office of the minister of justice, and 
taken his statiou at the balcony to witness the continuation 
of this review of an armed people, the same cries ascended 
without interruption to his cars. He withdrew embarrassed 
at a fanaticism for which he was indebted only to the caprice 
of the mnltitude, and humiliated by a predilection as much 
due to his colleagues as to himself. But popular instinct 
makea no selection ; it hurries along, and not seldom loses its 
way. Upon this day, Lamartine began to be troubled at an 
excess of public favour which he was resolved should not bo 
monopolized by one man j but which should be restored in its 
intenUy to the represeutativo body of tho people and to the 
rep^Ufi. Ho felt that in a few days it would be more 
difficult for him to abdicate this uneertejn power thauto 
mmrp it. 
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BOOK XIV. 

i^BOM the date of tho 16th of April all Lccamo ea^iy to the 
^vemment. The factious and ambitious had been con- 
vinced of their impotcnoy. The surprise prepared by the 
clubs to bear away tho dictatorship, and to perpetuate and 
corrupt the revolutionary government, had been bsiBed. The 
parties were not resigned, hut trciuhlcd with apprehension. 
They gained in irritability that which they had lost in hope. 
The clubs became conspirators ; the journals added venom to 
the rare but emhitteced disca-<sions of government. An in- 
surrection of workmen, inflamed by the desperate partisans at 
Paris, attempted at Iloneu what luid fuiled in tho capital. 
Energetically put down, hy the national guard and the army, 
this insurrection, and the moasnres taken for its repreivsion, 
hceamc the subject of violent recriminations. M. Arago 
indignantly and courageuudy defended tho general ofiieets 
inculpated by the petitions of the demagogues. 

But tho hour of the National Assembly approached. The 
majority of the goremmeut temporized. Lamartine, his 
eyes exclusively fixed upon the day of tho elections, ne- 
glected from that raonieut all dissensions respecting details, 
and even principles, which might ari^e between the majority 
and minority of the government. He dreaded mote than 
ever any violent disturhance which misht compromise the 
only real object of his eflTorts, and those of the majority ; viz. 
the” convocation of a National Assembly without civil war. 
“ I have endeavoured,” said he, “ to he the minister of the 
resistance of true demoera^ to the odious demagogue spirit 
in the government ; and I would, he now the oil to soften 
all dissensions hetw“en opinions, and to prevent all ruptnies." 

One day, during his absence, the minister of the intmdor 
having come to a disagreement with his colleagues, and hav- 
ing withdrawn with the resolution of giving in his resig- 
nation, Lamartine offered himself as mediator. He went 
himself to the house of that minister. He represented to 
him, for the common interest of tho country, the danger of a 
disruption which would open the way to anarchy ; he was 
enabled to pacify their minds. 
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The elections were at lututl ; the government had for a 
long time been deliberating rvbetber it should present itself 
before the National Assembly ■with the plan of a constitution 
completely prepared, or whether it should content itself with 
its own abdication, and should abstain from every initiatory 
proceeding which could bear a resemblance to a continued 
dictatorship, or a usurpation of the national sovereignty. 
Dupont de I'Eure, a man who had. the foresight of experioncse 
itself, did not cease to conjure Lamartine to employ himself 
with this plan of a constitution. The ideas of Lamartine 
were in conformity with those of Dupont de TEure. He 
thought that tho debates upon the subject of a constitution 
would be long and tumultuous for an nssombly ; that they 
would waste time which might he better employed in pro- 
viding for tho dangers and nnmerous emergencies attending 
tho inauguration of a democratic government; that a oon- 
stitntiou, that is to say, tho two ur three principles on which 
a government was to ho founded, ought to bo written in 
a few lines as the engraved summary of a revolution, and 
a grand act of civilization ; and that then, the organic laws 
of this constitution ought to be flexible, consecutive, capable 
of being modified, and written at leisure, according to tbo 
emergency and the time, without that character of immu- 
tability which belonged to the constitution itself. 

He bad, consequently, reduced the basis of a constitution 
to five or six axioms. He desired that this might be voted 
by acclamation in two or three sittings, and that the govern- 
ment should emanate immediately from the constitution, 
voted. 

Lamartine was convinced that the unity of the executive 
power, constituted in a presidency, a dictator, or a conncil, 
was the definitive form that the republic would adopt after 
the period of its creation. But being destined for the first 
time to accustom the couutiy to a republican form, and to 
bind together in au interest of community and concord the 
principal forces of opinion, he was inclined to admit for two 
or three years a threefold executive power, in which three 
men, chosen by the National Assembly, should represent the 
three elements of which all public opinion is composed- 
process, lesistauce, and moderation. 

^ese t^ee forces combining togetber in a consulate of 
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tliree year?, and eaoli corresiionding to one of tlie three 
parties in the nation, the progroji'.ive, the conservative, and 
the moderate, appeared to him, doubtless, a possible cause of 
divergencies and languor in. the executive poivcr ; hut his 
principal fear for the republic, at its origin, was civil war. 
This mixed dictatorship, giving security and pledges to ojipo- 
sito opinions, was of a nature to prevent it. lie occupied 
himsdf with this idea ; ho entered into the subject of it with 
some of his colleagues ; ho undertook to sound the disposi- 
tions of the members of the Xational Assembly at their 
arrival in Paris, and to iletcmiiue iqum the course which 
appeared to him the most universally adopted by the majority 
of minds. A secret coiiforonco took place between him and 
some members of different opinions on this subject. They 
endeavoured to come to an understanding, but after adjourning 
everything, they could decide on nothing. All, in respect to 
this, depended upon unknown elemonts — tlio mind, the dis- 
positions, tho majorities and minorities, among tho members 
of the National Assembly. 

As regarded tho plan of constitution to present, it was re- 
nounced entirely in the last sittings which preceded the 27th 
of April. 

Tho three parties, which by turns were opposed to, or 
in harmony with, the government, were too much divided, 
and sometimes too irritated, to come to an understanding 
upon a common plan for a constUntion. The Socialist 
party, the Conventionalist larty, and the Repnldican and 
OonstitnUoual party, could not give origin to the same 
idea. They felt this ; they avowed it, and they referred it to 
the National Assembly, which was destined to draw the line 
of demarcation between these parties. 

The two last might, by making some efforts, come to an 
agreement. 

The first was incompatible with the National Assembly, 
for that was destined to prooe^ from the soil, from the time, 
and from traditions. The Socialist party would proceed upon 
an absolute theory ; and an absolute theory is violence, and 
violence can only result in tyranny. 

At last the dawn of safety arose for France with the day 
of the general elections. This was on Easter-day, the 27tn 
of April, an epoch of pious solemnity selected by the pro- 
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visional govoinmont, in oidor that tho labouis of the people 
might not cause any diveraion or prolenoe of withdrawing 
from the accomplislunent of their dnty as a people; and 
also, that the reugious feeling wliioh hovers over the human 
mind, during these days consecrated to the commemoration of 
a grand sacred act, would penetrate into the thoughts of the 
public, and give to liberty the sinctity of religion. 

It was the boldest problem ever presented before a nation 
organized in revolutionary times, and was solved by this ex- 
periment for the safety and the glory of the nation. 

At sunrise the people, cottected and moved by patriotism, 
formed into columns at the entrances of the reUgious edifices, 
under tho direction of the mayors, curates, instructors, justices 
of peace, and influontial citizens, and proceeded by villages 
and hamlets to the prineipol places of the districts, and 
deporited in tho urns, without any other impulse than their 
own couscienco, without violence, and almost without pre- 
liminary stops, the names of the men whose probity, atiam- 
monts, virtue, talent, and, above all, moderation, inspired them 
with the inoat conMonoe for the oommon safety and future 
intorests of tho republic. 

In the towns it was tho same. The citizens, rich as well 
as poor, eoldlors or workmen, proprietors or those possessed of 
nothing, wore seen to issue one by one from tho thresholds of 
theiiaoodes,with composure and serenity on their faces, to carry 
their written suffrages to the ballot, and pausing sometimes to 
modify them under a new idea or sudden feeling of repentance 
in tbo conscience, to deposit them in the nm, and return with 
satisfaction depicted on their countenances as from a pious 
ceremonial. Never were public conscience and the general 
good sense revealed in a people with more scrupulousness, 
religion, and dignity. It was one of those days when a 
nation has its eyes upon hoaven, or heaven its eyes upon a 
nation. After three months tbo government bad this day of 
repose. It felt that God and tho people were working 
for it. 

The churehos were filled with crowds, who, on their knees, 
invoked the divine inspiration and tho spirit of peace for the 
gmdance of tho electors. They felt that thoir prayers were 
heard before they bad even offered them. The calmness 
with which the electoral operations were accomplished was a 
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^iresentimont of tlio clioire whicli ein.Tnatcil from tho heart of 
this peoplo. Anarchy eoiild not spring from so unanimous 
an inspiration of good. 

At the deelino of day, Tioniartine wandered alone with a 
heart charged with gratitude in a populous quarter of Paris. 
Ho saw the crowd descend and ascend tho steps of a church ; 
the court in front of which seemed overflowing with wor- 
shippers, men, women, children, old men, and young ones, idl 
with eyes beaming with the future, their carriage firm, and 
their countonaucos in repose. The pounds of the organ jjono- 
tiated oven to tho street, when tho doors opened to give 
emission to tho tones of tho instrument and the echoes of the 
psalms. 

He entered. He glided, unknown in the darkness, among 
tho crowds by which tho ohnrch was filled. IIo sank on his 
knoos under tho shadow of a column, and rotnmed thanks to 
tho Almighty. His w-ork was aceomplishod. Great per- 
sonal dangora might yet mcnaoo him, before the day when 
the National Assomlily should enter Paris, and take possea- 
sion of its sovereignty. There were still to bo encountered 
desporato resistance aud guilty hopes, con<q)iraciea for ad- 
journment, eoupt d'^'Utt aimed by demagogues, and menaces 
of purification aud assassinatiou against himself and bis col- 
leagues. Not a fow men of eminence, to the last born mcredu- 
lons, wrote to him, or told him, that the national representatives 
would never take their seats witboat marching through 
waves of blood to tho conquest of Paris. Ho received daily 
from the departments sinister informations respecting real or 
imaginary plots framed again-tt his life. They spoke to him 
of fiiuatics who bad departed from such or sfich a tows to 
poniard him, and cause the revolutionary government to be 
proclaimed over his corpse. “ I may, in fiict, fall yet myself," 
said he, in the secret belief of his heart ; ‘‘ but at tho hour 
at which Franco Inis arrived, she can no longer sink ; her 
chosen are in the nrn, and to-morrow they will issoe from it. 
Her sovereignty exists ; her legal representatives ore named. 
If the government is to bo overthrown by conspiracy, these 
ohoson candidates of France will meet in every department. 
They will arrive at tho gates of Paris escorted by two mil- 
lions of armed oitizons. They will submerge the diotatois or 
the committees of public safety. They will recover France 
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from tLe hands of the factious! "What matter if I die? 
France is saved !” 

France, in fact, could henceforth breathe. The National 
Assembly was, in almost all its names, an act of public safety. 
The name of Lamartine had issued ten times from the clectoi^ 
urn without his kno'wing even a single one of his consti- 
tuencies. If he had uttered a word, insinuated a wish, or given 
a si^, he would have been nominated in eighty departments. 

His popularity was without bounds at Paris, in France, 
Germany, Italy, and America. For Germany, his name was 
peace. For France, it was a safeguard from terror. For 
Italy, it was hope. For America, it was the rupublic. lie held 
really at this moment the sovereignty of the European con- 
science. He oould not move a step without exciting accla- 
mations. Tlicy followed him even to his residence, and 
interrupted his sleep. Twice recognized at the opera, 
although hidden in the inmost recesses of a box ; the pit and 
the spectators rose, suspended tlie representation, and for five 
minutes hailed him with one continued shout of applause. In 
him Franco personified her joy at the restomtion of her go- . 
vomment. 

The country had chosen with reflection, impartiality, and 
wisdom, all tho men of worth whose opinions, at once liberal, 
republican, honest, moderate, and courageous, could adapt 
themselves without impatience or repugnance to the new 
order of things, made requisite by the revolution. France 
had shown her genius for the transition, and her sovereign 
tact in adapting herself to circumstances. She had put out of 
the pale oidy the names made too conspicuous hy the favour 
or faults of the last government She had not by any means 
proscribed them, bnt bad only deferred them. She had 
feared resentments and recriminations. This assembly of 
nine hundred members was the honesty and patriotism of 
Franco resumed in her sovereignty. History onght to engrave 
mon tables of stone, for posterity, the names of these wtizens. 
with the exception of a small number of demagogues, super- 
annuated imitators of 1793, and five or ^ chimerical fanatics, 
the names of all these citizens, collected together, signified 
the safety of Fiance, and the foundation of the oonstitntional 
republic. 

The following are their names 

AjN.-~Bodui (Alex.-Marool-Melchior). Bochard. Cha- 
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lassin. Pranoisque Bouvet (Francois- Joseph). Guigup Ja 
CIiampvauB. Maissiat (Jacques), Quinet (Edgar). Re- 
gerabal (Antoine). Tendret. 

Aisne. — Barrot (Odilon). Baucbart (Quontin). Baudclot. 
Be Brotoune. Besabcs. Dufoui (Thdopliile). Zicmaire 
(Maxime). Leprous (Jules). Lherbette. Naohet. Plocq 
(Toussaint). Quinette. Be Tillaneourt (Edmond). Vhien. 

Alheb. — ^Bureaux de Puzy. Be Courtais. Fargiu Fay- 
olle. Lanssedat (Louis). Madet (Charles), Matbd (F61ix). 
Terrier (Barthflemy). Tourret (Cliarles-Gilbert), 

Basses- Alpes. — Chais (Auguste). Duclinffault. Fortoul. 
Laidet. 

IlAttTES-ALPES. — Allior. Bellegardo. Faure (Piiscal- 
Jnseph), 

AKDi:onE. — Cbampanltet. Ciiazalluu. Dauthcvillc (Friin- 
;ois). Laurent. Matliicu. Iluuveuro. Royol (dean). 
Si hour. Valladior. 

Akdenseh, — BlanoharA Drappier. Payer. Robert 
(L^on). Talon. Ternaux-Mortimer. Toupet-Besvigncs. 
Tranchart. 

Abrieoe. — Anglade (Cl6niont). Amaud. Caese, Bar- 
naud. Galy-Cazalat. vignes (Th,). Xavier-Burrieu. 

Aube. — Blavoyer. Belaporte, Gayot (Amfidee), Gerdy 
(Pierre-Nicolas). Lignier. Millard (Jean- Auguste). Stounii. 

Aude. — Anduze-Faris. B^rbSs (Armandl. Joly, fils 
(Etlmond). Raynal (Theodore). Sarrans (Jean). Seller 
Olarc). Triuohaut. 

Aveybon. — Abbal (Basila-Joeeph). Afire (Louis-Henri). 
Balbis dll Salze. Bubiuel (Edouard). Giaudct. M^dol. 
Pradie. Eodat. Vemhette. Vfisin, 

BoucHES-DU-RndNE. — Astouin. Barthilcmy. Berryer 
(Pierre-Antoine). Laboulie (Gustave). Ollivier (Bemos- 
uSnes). Pascal (Fdlix). Poajonlat. Bey (Alexandre). 
Riband (Louis). Sauvaire-Bartbdlemy. 

Calvados. — ^Bellencontre (Joeeph-Pierre-Frajiqoia). Bes- 
nard ( J ean- Cbarles). Bemortreux (Pierre-Thomas-Frdddtic). 
Besolais (Jacques. Alexandre). Beuongrais (Annand-Rocbe- 
tu116). Bouesncl-Bubosq (Robert- Alexandre). Hervieu 
(Fierre-Sosthune). Lebarillier (Louis-Constant). Lemon- 
nior (Jean-Nicolos). Marie (Auguste-Alphonse). Persou 
(Fdlix). Thomtnc-Dcsmnsures. 

Oantal. — Baude. Belzons ( J ean - Franqois - Antddde). 
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teau. Gouin (Alexandra). Jnlien. Jullicn (Amable). 
Luminais. Taschorean (Jules). HI. Bacot. 

Is^RE. — ^Boitholon. Blanc (Alphonse). Brillior. Cholat. 
Clement (Auguato). Crfipu. Durand-Savoyat. Farqonnet. 
Froussard. Marion de Faverges (Andr6). Eenaud. Ee- 
pellin. Eonjat. Saint-Eomme. Trauchand. 

Juba. — Chevassu. Corclier (Joseph). Grea. Gr6vy 
(Jules). Huot (C&aire). Johez (Alphonse). Tamisicr. 
Valette. 

Landes. — Bastiat (Frederic). Dampierre (6lio do). Du- 
«lerc (Eugone). Duprat (Pascal). Lefrano (Victor). Mar- 
rast (Francois). Turpin (Nnnia). 

Loik-et-Oheb. — ^Ducoux. Durand de Eomorantin. Gd- 
lard. Normant (Antoine). Salvat. Samit (Germain). 

Loire. — Alcook. Baunc. Callet (Pierre- Auguste). Clia- 
vassieu. Dovillaino. Favro (Jules). Fourneyron (Bonoist). 
Loret (Henri). Maitin-Bernard. Point. Ycrpilleux. 

Haute-Loibe: — ^Avond (Auguste). Badon. BreymanJ. 
•Grellet (Ffilix). Lafayette (Edmond). Lagrevol (Alex- 
andre). Laurent (Airad). EuUiSre. 

LoiBE-lNphBiEURE. — Bcdcau (Marie-Alphonso). Billaut. 
Eraheix, Camus de la Guibourgere (Alexandre-Prospor). 
Desmars. Favre (Ferdinand). Favreau (Louis-Jacques). 
Fournier (Felix). Granyille (Aristide de). Lanjuinais. 
Eochette (Ernest dela). Sesmaisons (Olivier de). "Waldeok- 
Eeusseau. 
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The National Assembly •was opened on the 4tli of May, 
Never bad the sovereignty of a great nation boon installed 
by a solemnity more majestio in its simplicity. The national 
guard, tho people, and some brilliant deputations from the 
army, called to Paris, to be present at the re-cstablishment of 
the supreme power, had been in motion since the morning. 

The members of the government, after having assembled at 
the office of the minister of justice, advanced on fool along 
•the boulevards bet-ween a double rank of trro hundred 
thousand men, and preceded by the general of the national 
guard and his staffi who opencm the crowd before the dic- 
tators on their way to resign their offices. The windows 
and roofs in the quarters traversed by the procession rang 
with shouts of applause. Never was a government making 
its entry into a capital, and jrrcccded by the enthusiastic 
hopes of an entire people, welcomed with more acclamations 
than this, which in an hour would bo no more, received at 
tho close of its career. Its weakness, its faults, and its 
failures, as well as tho legitimacy of its origin, were for- 
gotten. Its efforts wore approoiatod. Its disinterestedness 
was received with gratitude. Its members made no claims to 
distinction. They were but simple citizens, humbly attired, 
having had the authority, but not the pomp of power. 
They were pointed out to public attention, — Dupont de 
I'Enre on the right, Lamartine on the left ; then Louis Blanc 
and Arago, who everywhere experienced that noble species 
of respect which is al'ways clmmed by science and political 
eminence ; Gamier Pagbs, distinguished for a simplicity and 
probity which recalled that of the ancients ; Crdmieux, Marie, 
and Marrast, who bore namos respected for the services 
they had performed j Elocon, Ledru Bollin, and .Albert, 
whose names were dearer to the republicans of ancient date, 
and with whom were associated more recollections and hopes ; 
Carnot and Bethmont, who, though simple ministers, bad 
shared the labours, dangers, and responsibilities of the govern- 
ment. Each of these names received its share of gratitude, 
or esteem. The bearers of them were on their way to abdi- 
cate, and though they wore no longer feared, they were still 
hailed with acclamations. 

I%e members of the government being introduced into the 
haU, •^ere received by tbo mno bundred representatives 
standing. An immense ory of “ Tho republic for ewer i” 
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revealed to France that this government, provisionally voted 
on the 25th of February, % the general anticipations of 
Paris, rras unanimously adopted and ratified by acclamation, 
at the deliberate choice of the country. 

The president of the provisional government, Dupont 
de I’Eure, ascended the tribune, and was leooived with the 
respect which is attached to a long succession of days de- 
voted to patriotic service. In him was to be seen one of 
those old men by whom institutions ate bequeathed to the 
great human family, and whoso lives seemed to have been 
prolonged by Providenco that thoy may serve as a point of 
transition between two distinct epochs. 

“ Citizens," said ho, in a voice the gravity of which detracted 
nothing from the energy, “ the provisional government of the 
republio is come to do homage to the nation, and to rorereneo 
the sovoreigu power with which yovt are invested. 

” At last, the moment is arrived for the govemmont to de- 
posit in your hands tho unlimited power with which the 
revolution arrayed it. You know whether our dictatorship 
has been aught else than a moral power exorcised in the 
midst of the difficult circumstances throngh which the nation 
has jnat passed. Long live tho republic I" 

This ciy, after issuing from the Ups of tho old man, rang 
in repeated echoes from three hundred thousand voices, until 
it rracbed the Place de la Concorde, where it was sauted 
by the cannon of the Hotel des Invalides. Dupont de I’Enre 
descended &om the tribune, and fell into the arms of Bdranger, 
who, like his frijnd. Lad been the wise and patient harbinger 
of the republican era, the Tyriseua of the glory of the French 
arms in his youth, and when his hair 1^ become blanched 
by age, a representative of the people and a moderator of hia 
conn try. 

The Assembly employed three days in the verification of 
its powers, and chose M. Buebez for its prerident, as a mark 
of gratitude for the services he had rendered and the courage 
he had displayed daring the three months of administration 
at the H6tel de Yille. 

Upon the Tth Lamartine ascended the tribune, in the place 
and in the name of the president of tho provisional govern- 
ment, and rendered an account of tho acts of the revolution, 
in the following terras ; — 
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wlien you enter on the oxerciso of your sovereignty, — at the 
moment xn which wo resign into your hands those special 
powers whieli the revolution provisionally confided to us, wo 
are in duty bound, first, to give you an account of tho 
situation in which we found, and in which you yourselves 
find, the country. 

“ A revolution broke out on the 24th of February. The 
people overthrew the throne, and swore upon its ruins to 
reign henceforth alone and altogether by themselves. They 
charged us to provide provisionally for tho dangers and 
necessities of the intorrognum which they had to pass before 
arriving regularly and without anarchy to their unanimous 
and definitive sovereignty. Our first thought has been to 
shorten this interregnum by tho immediate convocation of 
the national rejiresontativo body, in which alone right and 
force reside. Simple citizens, summoned without any other 
call than tho public danger, and without any other title 
than our own devotion, after having trembled to accept, but 
now eager to give up, the deposit of tho destinies of the 
country, we have been influenced by but one ambition, that 
of abdicating tho dictatorship in the bosom of tho sovereignty 
of the people. 

“ The throne overturned, the dynasty falling to pieces of 
itself, we did not proclaim the republic : it proclaimed itself 
by the mouth of on entire people, and we did but record the 
cry of the nation. 

“ Our first consideration, as* it wae the first want of the 
country, after the proclamation of the republic, was the re- 
establislimcnt of order and security in Paris. In this work, 
which would have been more ditficnlt and meritorious at another 
period and in another country, wo were aided by tlie general 
concurrence of the citizens. While it yet held with one hand 
the musket with which it had blasted royalty, this magnani- 
mous people raised with tlie other the vanquished and bleed- 
ing victims of the opposite paity. It protected the lives 
and properties of the inhabitants. It preserved the public 
monuments. Each citizen of Paris was at once the soldier 
«f liberty and tho voluntary magistrate of order. History 
has registered the iunumerablo acts of heroism, probity, and 
disinfemetednesB which characterized these opening days of 
the republic. Up till that time the people had sometimes 
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lieon flattered })y allusions to its virtues, but posterity, wliiob 
ia no flatterer, will find all the«c expres'-ions too liikcwarm 
for the dignity of the people of Paris at tliis criai-. 

“ They it was who inspired ns with the first decree destined 
to give its true signification to the vie.tory, the decree for the 
abolition of (‘a 2 )itnl 2 >unisbincnt In political cases. Thr>y sug- 
gested, adopted, and proclaimed it, by the condensed cry of 
two hundred thousand voices, on thp square and quay of the 
Hotel de Ville. No single exclamation of anger protested 
against it. Franco and Europe understood that it was God by 
whom the crowd was inspired, and that a revolution inaugu- 
rated by greatness of wjiil would ho pure as an idea, mag- 
nanimous as a sentiment, and holy tm a virtue. 

“The red flag, brought forward for a moment, not as a 
symbol of monaco or of (lisoisler, but ns the momentary banner 
of victory, was thrust naule by the romhataiits themselves, fo 
throw over the republic the I'hiuld of that tricoloR'd flog 
M'hieh had ovorshndowed its cradle, and home aloft the glory 
of our armies over every continent and over every sea. 

“After having o'-tahlixlunl the authority of the govern- 
ment in Paris, it rvas necessary to effect the recognition of 
the republic in tiie department-*, tlio colonies, in Algeria, and 
the army. For this, telerrrajduc massages ami couriers wero 
sufficient. France, her colonies and armies, recognized their 
own idea in that of the republic. There was not ofiered tho 
resistance of a sinirlo hand, or voice, nor of a single free heart 
in France, to tlie installutioa of the now government. 

“ Our next thought had reference to foreign states. Eu- 
rope, as yet undecided, waiteil for the first word spoken by 
France. This was the abolition, in fact and right, of tho 
treaties of 181 j ; the restoration of liberty to oar foreign 
policy ; iL declaration that territorial possessions should be 
undisturbed ; that sympathy should be felt for nations ; and 
justice, loyalty, and moderation be observed to governments, 
France, in the manifesto she issued, though she ffi-^armed 
herself of her ambition, did not di«arm herself of her ideas. 
She allowed the principle on which she acted to be evident. 
All her measures of hostility consisted in this. The special 
report of the minister of foreign affairs will acquaint you with 
wliat this system of open and undisguised diplomacy has pro- 
duced, and ought naturally to produce, of all that Is legitimate 
and erreat for tho seucral influence of Fiance, 
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“ Sudi % policy required from the minister of ■war measures 
of Larmony in accordance the system of armed nego- 
tiation. lie re-established with energy that discipline which 
had, though but in a slight degree, been shaken. Here- 
called, with honour to Paris, tlie army which had for a mo- 
ment been removed from its walls, to allow the people to arm 
thmuselvcsj and the people, henceforth invincible, did not 
long delay to demand again in the loudest manner their 
brethren of the army, not only as a source of protection, but 
as an ornament to the capital. The army was henceforth in 
Paris, only an honorary garrison, destined to prove to onr 
biuye soldiers that the capital of tho country pertains to all 
its children. 

“'VVe decreed, in addition, the formation of four armies of 
observation — ^tlie army of tho Alps, that of the Shine, that of 
the North, and that of tho Pyrenees, 

“Onriuarino, confided to the hands of the same minister, as 
the second armed force of Franco, was brought under its chiefs 
to a diaciplino commanded by its consciousness of tho neces- 
sity of vigilance. Tho Toulon fleet proceeded to display our 
colours to tho people friendly to France on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The army of Algiers Itad not a moment 
nor a thought of hesitation. In its eyes the republic and the 
country wore united in the sentiment of a common duty. A 
chief, whose republican name, sentiments, and talents were 
at once pledges to the army and the revolution, — General 
Cavaignac, — ^received the command In Algeria. 

“ The corruption which had penetrated the most snored in- 
stitutions, compelled the minister of justice to those purifica- 
tions which the public call demanded. It was necessary 
promptly to separate the political part of the administration 
from that of the judicial The minister was not deterred from 
the execution of this measure, however painful. 

“ In proclaiming the republic, the cry of France had not 
only proclaimed a form of governmont, but a republican 
principle ; and this was practical democracy, equality in 
rights, and fraternity in institutions. The revolution, aooom- 
plished 1^ the peo^e, mqmred, in our opinion, to he organ- 
ised to the profit of the people by a serms . of fraternal and 
sheltering institutions, adapted to bestow, regularly upon all, 
the conditions of iudividual dignity, instruction, imormation, 
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moiality,tl)o elements oflabonr, compensation, case, succour, and 
tlie acquisition of property, which would suppress the servile 
name of proletary to elevate the workman to possession of 
rights, duties, and well-doing, tliose first consequences of pro- 
perty} to elevate andenrieli the one without abasinganddegrad- 
ing the rest; to pieserro prDperty,and render it more productive 
and sacred, by multiplying and dividing it into the bands of a 
greater number, distributing the tax in such a way as to cause 
it to fell most heavily upon the strongest, by alleviating 
and succouring the wants of the feeble ; establish, by order 
of the state, employment when it should accidentally fail 
through intimidation to capital, in order that there might not 
he a labourer in France whose bread should foil with the 
failure of Lis wages; finally, to study with the workmen 
themselves the true and practical plienomcnon of association, 
and the, as yet, pruhlcmatical syntems for the purpose of 
seeking conscientiously their applications and ascertaining 
their errors. 

“ Such was the idea of the provisional governmont in all the 
decrees of which it conferred the execution or the preparation 
to the minister of the finances, the minister of public works, to 
the commission of tho Luxembourg in fine ; forming as it were 
a laboratory of ideas, the preparatory and statistical congress 
of labour and industrial purauits, cuUgbtened by studious 
and intelligent delegates feom oU the laborious profossious, 
and presided over by two members of the government itself. 

“ The sudden fall of the monarchy ; the disorder of the 
finances ; the sadden disoiganization of an immense moss of 
manufacturers; the shocks which these unoccupied masses 
might have caused to society if their reason, patience, and 
practical resignation had not been a miracle of popular rea- 
son and a subject of admiration to the world ; the debt which 
might at any timo be demanded, of nearly a thousand milUoni^ 
which tho government had incurred in the two first montba 
of the republic ; the industrial and commercial crisis, univei^ 
on the continent and iu England, coinciding with tho political 
crisis in Paris ; the enormous accumulation of railway shares, 
and other fictitious property, soIzhI at once in tho hands of the 
bearers and hankers, through the panio which hod fidlon on 
capital ; finally, the imagination of the country, always ex- 
cited beyond the truth at epochs of political convulsion and 
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social toTi'or, had drained the sources of the capital looked 
np in labour, caused coin to disappear, and suspended free 
and voluntary labour, the only one sufficient for thirty-fivo 
millions of men. It was necessary to provide for this, or to 
he false to all the principles, oil the counsels of prudonce, and 
all the necessities of succouring by the i>enoficent medium of the 
republic. The minister of finance will tell you how provision was 
made for these disappoarancos of labour and credit, by waiting 
for the moment, at last arrivefl, when confidence, being restored 
to the minds of men, will bring hack capital to the hands of the 
master manufacturers, and wages to workmen ; and when your 
wisdom and national power will triumph over every difficulty. 

“The ministry of pulilio instruction and worshij), de]>osited 
in tho same hands, served for the government ns a mauifesta- 
tiuii of its purpose, and for the country as a presago of the new 
.situation which the republic could and ought to take, when 
placed ill tlio twofold necessity of affording national instruc- 
tion, and more real inJouendoneo to tho creeds which were 
free before conscience and before tho law. 

” Tho ministiy of agriculture and commerce, a ministry by its 
nature foreign to political affairs, could not but prepare with zeal 
and sketch with sagacity the new institutions called upon to 
give vigotti to the first of the useful arts. It extended 
the hand of the state over those suffering interests of com- 
merce which you olono are able to raise up by giving to them 
scenrity. 

“ Such were our different but incessant sources of solioitude. 
Thanks to Providence, which has never more evidently mani- 
fested Us intervention in the cause of nations and of tho human 
mind ; thanks to the people themselves, who have never 
better manifested the treasures of reason, good citizenship, 
generosity, patience, morality, and tho true civilization which 
fifty years of imperfect liberty Imvo wrought in their 
soidi:^ we have been able to accomplish, very imperfectly 
doubtless, but nevertheless not unhappily, a portion of the 
immense and perilous task with which events have loaded us. 

“ We have founded the republic, that government dedaied 
impossible in France upon other conditions than foreign and 
dvd war, anarchy, prisons, and the scaffold. We have ex- 
hibited the republic, happily oompatible with peace through- 
*wt Enropei, with internal security, voluntary order, indi- 
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viilual liberty, nud roiubiiicil with the gci)tleU(*?j aiifl calni- 
of mnnnerd in a nalinu to which hntix'd a puniisliment, 
and harmony a mitloual instinct 

" IVo hare |iromu)^!itcd tlxi great prim'ijdos of e<jaality, 
fraternity, and unity, wliieh must in their ihtily development 
in onr law**, made by ourselves, and for oursedvcb, accomplish 
the unity of the peojilc by the unity of rcpresontation. 

“We have made the right of the citizen univorfal by making 
the right of election universal, and the votes of all liavo 
been given to us in reply. 

“Wo have arm6<l tlio entire people in the ranks of the 
national guards, and the entire )K'ople have answored us by 
dovuting tho weapons wo have confided to them to tlio unani- 
mous defence of tin* country, of order, and of the laws. 

“ Wo have pa.-<«<*d through tho interregnum without other 
executive force than the moral authority, entirely devoid of 
anus, of which the nation was willing to confer the right upon 
us ; and this people luw consented to allow itself to bo governed 
by tho moro force of language, hy our counsels, and its own 
special and generous inspirations. 

Wo have gone through more than two nimiths of crisis, 
accompnied by tho cessation of labour, by mi-ery, the ele- 
ments of political agitatlou, fioci.il anxieties, passions accumu- 
lated in innumerable masses in a capital of a iniiliou and a 
half of iubabitants, without any violation of property, without 
a single life having been menaced bv auger, without a single 
act of repression or proscription, without an act of political 
imprisonment, or a drop of blood in Paris to alHict the 
government. We have now the power to descend from 
the elovation conferred on os hy this protracted dictatorship 
into the public square and mingle with the people without 
any man being enabled to say to us : — ‘ What has been the 
feite of my fellow-citizen V 

“ Before summoning the National AsEombly to the capital, 
we have insure^l its complete security and independence hy 
arming and organizing tho national guard, and giving you a 
whole people in arras to bo your guards. Faction is no 
longer possible in. a republic where no more divifflon exists 
between citizens in tho enjoyments of jiolitical rights and 
those who do not possess them, and between armed and un- 
armed citizens. All have their rights. All have their army. 
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In sucli a state insnireotion is no longer the extreme privilege 
of resistance to oppreamon ; — ^it vould be a crime. He who 
separates himself &om the people belongs no more to the 
people ! 

“Behold the nnnnimous act which we have performed; 
perpetuate it, for in it consists the safety of all. 

“ Citizen representatives ! our work is accomplished, yours 
is commencing. The presentation even of a plan of govern- 
ment, or a proposal for a constitution, would have been on our 
part a rash prolongation of power, or an encroachment on your 
sovereignty. Wo disappear from the stage at the moment 
when you rise to receive the repuhlio from the hands of the 
people. "VVe will only allow ourselves a single word of counsel, 
and a single wish, and that in our titles of citizens, and not of 
members of the provisional government. This wish, citizens. 
Franco emits in conjunction with us ; it is the voice of dreum- 
onmstances. liOsc not the time, that principal element of 
human orises. After having absorbed the sovexoignty in 
yourselves, let not a now interregnum enfeeble the main- 
springs of the country. Lob a commission of government, 
issuing from your own bosom, prevent power fi-om hovering 
for a single moment, in a precarious and ^xrovisional form, 
over a nation ■which has need of power and security. Let a 
committee for framing a constitution, emanating from your 
suffrages, bring without delay to your deliberations and 
votes the simple, brief, and democratic mechanism of the 
constitution, the organic and secondary enactments of which 
wiU afterwards be the snbject of your deliberations. 

“ In the meantime, we, as members of the government, 
return its powers into your hands. 

“We submit aho, and with confidence, all our acts to your 
judgment. We pray you, only to glance back to the times, 
and to hear in mind the dimculties. Our consciences re- 
proach us with no intentional offences. Our efforts have 
been favoured by Providence. Cancel out involuntary dic- 
tatorship. We ask only to return into the ranks of honest 
citizens. 

“ May history only inscribe with indulgence below, 
and at the most humble distance from, the great actions 
performed by France, the leoital of these three months 
passed in the void between a falling monaiohy and a republic 
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m course of formation and may it, in the place of tlic 
obscure and forgotten uamea of men who have deroted 
themselves to the common safety, inscribe in its pages two 
names oulj — the name of tbo people who have wiyed eveiy- 
thing, and the name of God, who has blessed everything in 
the foundations of the republic.” 

These last words were drowned with almost unanimons 
indications of applause from the representatives and from the 
galleries. 

Lamartine, on his return to his scat, was obliged to rise 
three times to how to the Assembly, which had itself risen up 
as he moved across. There was every sign that the 
popularity which had attached to his name in Paris, and 
been evinced by two milliun three hundred thousand suffrages 
in tho departments, would still encompass him in the Nationsd 
Assembly, unless ho should himself lay it aside. 

Each minister brought up and read successively at the 
tribune the special report of tho acts of his department. 
All roccirod tho sanction of the applause of the Assembly. 
Lamartine developed, at greater length than his colleagnes, 
the pictaro of the situation of tho now republic with regard 
to Europe. France impatiently awaited this outline os she 
had done the manifesto to Europe. She knew that her 
internal destiny depended on her attitude with reference to 
foreign powers. She burned with the desire to receive this 
report, that she might judge what might be her future des- 
tiny. The following is the speech of the minister. It was 
his manifesto put in action, and verified by three months of 
proofs ; — 

“ Citizens,” said he, “ there are two species of revolutions 
to be found in history — tevolufions of terxitory, and revo- 
Intions of ideas. The first are resumed in conquests, and in 
the Bubveisions of nationalities and empires; the second, in 
institutions. To the first, war is necessary ; to the second, 
peace, that mother of the institutions of hthonr and of liberty, 
is precious and dear*. Yet sometimes tho changes of insti- 
tutions which a nation effects within its own limits, become 
an occasion of uneasiness and aggression against it on the 
part of other people and other governments ; or they become 
a crisis of convulsion and irritation among the noigliboiiring 
nations. 
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“ A law of nature requires tliat truths should he contagious, 
and ideas tend to find their level, os well as water. In this 
latter cose revolutions partioipate, as it were, in the two 
kinds of movement which we have pointed out. They are 
pacific, like the revolutions of ideas ; they may be forced to 
recur to arms as well as the revolutions of territory. Their 
exterior attitude ought to correspond with these two necessi- 
ties of thoir situation. Thoy are inoffensive ; but they are 
ready for action. Their system of policy may be charac- 
torizod in two words — armed diplomacy. 

“ These considerations, citizens, have, from the first hour 
of the republic, determined the acts and words of the pro- 
visional government in the wholo grasp, and in the details of 
the direction of our foreign affairs. It has wished, and it has 
dochirud that it wished, three things — the establishment of 
the republic in Fiunoe ; the natural progress of the liberal 
and democratic principle, avowed, recognized, and defended 
in its existence and in its rights, and at its own time ; and, 
finally, peace, if pence should be possible, honourablo and 
sore, ou these conditions. 

“ IVe now proceed to show yon what have been, since the 
day of the foundation of the republic until to-day, the prac- 
tical results of this attitude of disiuterested devotion to the- 
deiuocratical principle in Europe, combined with the respect 
for the actu^ iurlolability of territories, nationalities, and 
governments. It is the first time in history that a disarmed 
and purely spiritnal principle is presented to Europe, which 
is organized, armed, and actuated in her alliances by another 
principle, and tlmt the political world convulses and modifies 
itself, before the power, not of a nation, but of an idea. 
To measure the power of this idea in all its extent, let us go 
back to 1815. 

“The year ISIS is a date which it costs some effort to 
Franco to recall. After the attack of the armies of the 
coalition against the republic ; after the prodigies of the Con- 
vention, and the explosive burst of France in arms to repel 
the league of the powers inimical to tho revolution ; after the 
expiation of the conquests obtained by tho empire, of which 
Ftanoe wi^ea to claim the glory nlone, — the reaction of 
violated nationalities and hnmiliated sovereigns against us 
took place. The namo of France had no longer limits. Tho 
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twritoiial limits of geographical I'ranco were again narrowed 
by the treaties of 1814 and 1815. They appeared dispro- 
portioned to the name, the security, and the moml power of a 
nation which had so much increased in influence, renovtu, and 
liberty. The base on which the glories of the French people 
rested appeared so much the mors confined as the i^eople 
itaelf had become greater. 

“The treaty of 1814, which put the finishing stroke to our 
glory and our woes, had, in colonics, swopt awayfrom ns Tobago, 
St. Lucia, the hlauritius and its deiiendencies, the Seycliellos, 
French India, reduced to purely nominal proportions, fit. 
Domingo in fine, from which wo Itad been in fact dispos- 
sessed, and which it was necessary cither to rcpurchaso or 
reconquer. 

“ In annexation of torritoiy to the national soil, the treaty 
of 1814 adjoined ns a compensation to France, on the north, 
some frontior districts, consisting of about ten cantons annexed 
to the (lopartmiMits of the Moselle and Ardonnea ; on the oa-st, 
a procinot comprised in some <listricts about Landau ; on the 
south, the principal imit of tiiavoy, consisting of tho divisions 
of Chamhory and Annocy ; and finally the county of Mont- 
hfiliard, Malliausen, and the (Tcrman limitation districts 
enclosed in the line of our frontiers. 

“ The treaties of IvSlS, the compensations for our hundred 
days of glory and reverses, despoilod ns almost immediately 
of those feeble indomuitics fur the war of the coalition. They 
restored French Savoy almost entirely to Sardinia; and thns 
made of Lyons the commercial capital of France, a fortified 
hut exposed military post. The Low Countries retook, from 
what had been onco our own soil, Philipperille, Marien- 
burg, and the duch^’' of Bouillon, where we had formerly 
the right of occupation and garrison ; Prussia took from us 
Sarburg, of which the heart alone remained Fmoh ; 
Bavaria, some districts; Switzerland, that strip of the 
territory of Gex, which gave ua a port on the Lake of 
Geneva at Yersoix. T7e hod also to undergo the demolition 
of the fortifications of Huninguen, and the absolute interdic- 
tion from fortifying our frontier at less than throe leagues of 
Basle. Finally, we were compelled to renounce, in favour of 
tho king of Sardinia, tho right of protection, and of placing 
garrisons, which wc possessed before the revolution, iu the 
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pTincipalitj of Monaco. An Immiliating occupation of our 
Stresses, and an indemnity of near a thousand millions, as a 
£ne for onr former triumphs, sUll more decimated the exte- 
rior ae well as the reproductive power of the nation. The 
restored dynasty accepted the throne on these conditions. It 
was its &nlt and its destruction. The peace and the charter 
itself, that foundation-stone of liberty, was no adequate com- 
pensation for it. !N'o dynasty can aggrandize itself with im- 
punity while it enfoehles its country. Nevertheless, if we 
consider only the interior interests of the nation, the holy 
alliance was an anti-popular system, hut not essentially an 
anti-French one. 

“ The dyna.sty of the elder branch of the Bourbons, in unit- 
ing itself to this system, might find there a supporting point for 
its legitimate influence, or for acquisitions of territory around 
it. If by Italy, over which Austria was obstinately deter- 
mined to rule alone, the French cabinet was forbidden all 
solid and sympathetical allionco with that empire, the 
Busaiau alliance was opened for Franoe. This alliance, 
favoumble to the aggrandizement of Bussia in tho east, her 
inolinatiou leading her in that direction, could give to the 
continental equilibrium, of which Germany would have been 
tho axis, two e^ol and preponderating weights, viz. St. 
Petersburg and Paris. The restored dynasty did sometimes 
form a confused sketch of these ideas. It dared avow it to 
friends and enemies j and it felt itself sustained tho con- 
tinental spirit against the jealousies of Great Britain. IVith 
this secret support, it persoveringly contested the supremacy 
of Austria in Italy, engaged in an unpopular but not anti- 
French war in Spain, and conquered Algiers. Its diplomacy 
was less anti-national than its policy. 

“ The revolution of July, a revolution -which had burst 
forth before its time, established a rovolutionaiy monorohyand 
a republican royalty. France did not feel enough courage to 
give full sway to her ideas. Tho character, both incomplete 
and contradictory, of this revolution, gave to the govern- 
ment which sprang from the three days the inconveniences 
of the dynasty, without any of the advantages of legitimate 
royalty. It was still the holy alliance, but without the 
dogma., and without the king. It was a monarchy tainted 
in the eyes of kings, with an elective and republican prin- 
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cipic, and a republic suspected of mouarcby aud treason to 
tbe democratic principle in tbe eyes of the people. 

“The external and interior policy of this mixed govern- 
ment rvoB destined to be, 'within aud without, a perpetual 
struggle between the contrary principles which it represented. 
The dynastic interest conimandod it to return at any price 
into the £imily of the settled and regular dynasties. It was 
necessary to purchase this tolerance of thrones by incessant 
acts of complaisance. It was necessary to conquer at home 
the right of being weak abroad. Hence the system of the 
government of July — a Trance debased to the rank of a 
second-rate power in Europe, an oligarchy purchased by dint 
of favours and seductions within. The one involves the 
other ; aud, moreover, the spirit of family, a domestic vir- 
tue, may, in the head of a nation, become a political 'vice, for 
nepotism is destruction to patriotism. 

“ The monarchy of July oppressed our foreign policy with 
the weight of the tlu'ones and family alliances which it pre- 
pired for its princea One only of the ideas which it 
engendered was a true one, because it corresponded with a 
grand want of humanity — ^pencc. Tliia is the one thought 
upon which it lived daring eighteen years. But the peaco 
which is proper for France is not a subordinate one, pur- 
chasing a short and precarious existenoo by its own hu- 
miliation, and hy the adjournment of its influences, — ^by 
throwing a veil over its prinmples, by contracting the power 
of its name, and by shortening the arms of France. 

“ Such a peace humiliates while it enfeebles a people. 

“ In order that peace should be worthy of it, the repubho 
ought to become great by peace. Now, to become great in 
Eiuope, there was wanting to the monarchy of July the 
banner of a priuciple. "Was it her monarchical banner? 
That was stained by -usurpation. Her democratic banner? 
She every day concealed and discoloured it. 

“ Her foreign policy was compelled to be as devoid of 
bins as her principle. It was a policy of negation. It 
avoided dangers, but could aspire to no greatness. 

“ This was her reign in relation to foreign nations. 

^ “ The kingdom of tho Netherlands broke of itself into two 
piece.?, at the reaction of the days of July. One half formed 
that neuter and intermediate power which became, nsefully 
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for France, tbe kingdom of Belgium. No other modiflcatioa 
in the territorial limitations of Europe took place for the 
advantage of France during these eighteen years. 

“ Biussia testified to her a constant and personal aversion, 
rrhioh -was not addressed to France herself, but was reflected 
from the dynasty upon the nation. In vain the most pressing 
interests of Russia drew her forciblj’- towards an alliance with 
Fiance, the antipathy of the sovereigns interposed itself be- 
tween the sympathies of the people. That court was occu- 
pied, throughout the eighteen years of the monarchy of July, 
in the violent assimilation of Poland to itself, and in patienuy 
seeking a route to India by the Caucasus. 

“ Austria offered alternately caresses and injuries. France, 
thus fondled and repulsed by the skilful but superannuated 
hand of Prince Motlernich, sacrificed the whole of Italy and 
the independence of the coufedcrato German states to the 
smiles of the court of Vienna. In 1831, the insurroction in 
Ita^ which was repressed in concert with it ; in 1846, the oi^ 
of Cfraoow, effaced from the map, measured the over-descend- 
ing scale of these displays of obsequiousness, on the part of the 
cabinet of the Tuilerios, to the policy of Austria. 

“ Prussia, whose security and greatness arc involved in the 
olliauce of Fiance, enter^ into a desperate and unnataral 
league with Russia. She thus made herself tbe advanced 
guard of the Russian power, of which she is the outpost. By 
such conduct she lost that Germanic popularity which Frederic 
the Great had bequeathed her. 

“ The states of the confederation of the Rhine, thus neglected 
hy Prussia, intimidated by Austria, and agitated by Russia, 
floated from the Prussian to the Austrian alliance, according 
to time and circumstancea, repulsed from the French alliance 
by the recollections of 1813, and by the connivance of the 
cabinet of the Tnileries, which had abandoned them to 
Austrian omnipotence. But during these oscillations of the 
secondary states of the Germanic confederation, a third 
estate^ that germ of democracy, was formed in Germany. It 
only waited for its development^ an opportunity of emancipa- 
tion for the seoondaiy' powers, and a return of the thoughts of 
FrataoB to true principles of alliance .and friendship with the 
%amain Rturnm states. 

Iiow Countries, irritated at) the violent separation of 
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Belgium, continued to feel prejudices against France. They 
united thcmselTes to Bussia. on the continent, and to England 
on. the ocean, and thus 'vrae lE^ance doubly excluded from their 
system of alliance. 

“ "What were our relations with England ? Her policy, 
which was, before the French roTolution, altogether maritime, 
became, from the war of 1808 in Spain and the general one 
in ISIS, at once maritime and continental. Feeling no repug- 
nance to the dynasty of July, England had lent that royalty a 
useful cononrronco in the conferences at London in 1830 and 
1831. By the species of continental mediation which she had 
exercised between France, Germany, and Bussia, England 
had maintained the equilibrium of the continent. This 
equilibrium was peace, hf. do Talleyrand had coUTerted this 
peace into a draught of alliance on liberal constitutional prin- 
ciplos. This is what has been called the quadruple ollmnce 
between France, England, Spain, and Portugal. If ibis germ 
had not been stifled in its origin, — if it had been energetically 
developed by being extended to Italy, Switzerland, and the 
German Bhenish provinces, — ^it might have changed itself into 
a liberal system of progross for the people of the South and 
East, and created a family of democratic nations and govern- 
ments invulnerable to the absolute powers. But for that 
object France required a government which could dare to 
avow its principle. The court of the TuUeries laboured only 
to efface or cause the oblivion of its own. Ambitions, but 
purely dynastic objects, often formed and discovered by the 
French government in relation to Spain, were destined at no 
long distance of time to ruin, to the detriment of France and 
free nations, that English alliance, whioh, after having been 
sought by so many nutnmuvres, was so seliislily betrayed. 

“ The Eastern question, on whidh the policy of the whole 
world turned from 1838 to 1841, was the first occasion of a 
coolness, soon to be followed by ^plomatic conflicts and irxi- 
tatioD, between the two govemmonts. You are acquainted 
with that negotiation, which gave snob a shock to peace, set 
Europe in arms, and finished by the shame and seqaestration 
of France. 

“The Ottoman empire was in progress of decomposition. 
The pacha of Egypt, profiting by its weakness, invaded the 
-half of its territories, substituting Arab tyranny for Turkish 
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despotism. The void effected ia the East by the diaappeamnce 
of Turkey wob on the point of being inevitably filled up by 
Islamism, under another name, that of Ibrahim; or by Bussian 
or British omnipotence. France had three methods of facing 
and resolving the Eastern question — either by frankly sup- 
porting the Ottoman empire against the revolted pacha and 
l^e whole world ; or by allying itself with Bussia, and assist- 
ing in her inclination towards Constantinople, and obtaining 
at this price a Bnssian alliance and territorial compensations 
on the Bhindr; or by uni ting herself with England by yielding 
her precedence in Egypt, her necessary route to In&o, and at 
this price drawing close the English alliance, and receiving 
continental advantages and important Fronch protectorates in 
Syria in exchange. 

“ The cabinet of the Tnileries did not know how to he frank, 
and did not dare to bo ambitious. It abandoned Turkey to her 
aggressor, and then abandoned the aggressor himself to Bussia, 
England, and Austria. It at once estranged from itself the 
Ottoman empire, Bussia, England, Prusrio, and Austria. It 
leconstruoted, by its own folly, the mor^ coalition of the 
world against it. The whole ended by the exclusion of the 
French cabinet from Europe, and the note of the 8th of 
October, the avowal of weakness after acts of defiance, the 
acceptance of isolation in the midst of Europe hound together 
in one ainglo sheaf of resentments against us. The treaty of 
reconciliation of the 80th of July, 1841, palliated this situa- 
tion to no purpose. The marriage of a prince of the French 
dynasty with an eventual heiress of the crown of Spain was 
thenceforth the only thought of the dynastic policy to which 
France was made subordinate. The accomplishment of this 
wish was destined soon to tear asunder the lost ties of friend- 
ship between England and France. Possessed of too little 
ambition for the nation, the cabinet of the Tnileries desired 
two thrones to be filled by the same family at once. The 
posthumous policy of the house of Bourbon was rashly sub- 
stituted for the policy of liberty and peace upon the continent. 
From this marriage France only reaped the pcomanent en- 
mily of the British cabinet, the jealousy of the courts, the 
snspicnons of Spain, and the certainty of a second war of 
succession. From this first insane act of royalty it was not 
i^dolt for statesmen to divine the approach of others, and to 
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“ Fresh symptoms fvete not long in confirming these con- 
Jectnrea. Suspected by Spain, odious to Russia, dishonoured 
in Turkey, indifferent to Prussia, menacing to England, the 
dynastic policy of the French cabinet turned most unnatu- 
rally to Austria. This act of stupidity cost it not only its 
greatness and security, but its honour. To obtain from Aus- 
tria the pardon of the house of Bourbon in Spain, it was 
necessary to lower the banner of revolution everywhere 
before that empire and sacrifice to it at once Italy, Switzer- 
land, the Rhine, and the independence and the rights of 
nations. It was necesaoiy to form a league of absolutism 
with Austria, by stifling, to her profit and our shame, the 
germs of independence, liberalism, and national strength 
which showed themselves from the straits of Sicily to the very 
heart of the Alps. The French cabinet ventured to practise 
tbis son'ilo policy, and to defend it before a French cham- 
ber. The revolutionary soul of Franco rose with indignation 
in her bosom. The dynastic ministry purehased the vote of 
a majority to sell the national and democratic principles 
with impunity, in the negotiations of Switzerland and Italy. 
A few days later it dragged into the abyss tliat royalty which 
had itself debased it in its x)erBonality. 

“ Thns, after a reign of eighteen years, and a system of diplo- 
macy which was believed a skilful because an interested one, 
the dynasty restored France to the republic, more hemmed in, 
more shacked by treaties and limits, more incapable of move- 
ment, more destitute of external influences and negotiations, 
and more surrounded by snares and impossibilities than it 
was at any epoch of the monarchy. Imprisoned within the 
letter so often violated against her of the treaties of 1815 ; 
excluded &om the whole of the East; the accomplice of 
Austria in Italy and Switzerland, cringing to England at 
Lisbon, compromised, without deriving a^ advantage, at 
Madrid, obseq[uious at Yienna, timid at Berlin, hated at 
St. Petersburg, discredited through want of faith at Lon- 
don, deserted the people for her abandonment of the 
democratic principle in the face of a moral coalition framed 
everywhere against France, and which left her only the 
choice of a war of finality against aU, or the acceptance of 
the subaltern part of a secondary power closely watched by the 
whole European world ; condemned to languish and humble 
itself for a century under the weight of a dynasty to obtain 
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ilie pardon of kings, and of a roTolutionary principle for 
obtaining an amnesty or betraying the people. 

“ The republic, finding Frauco in these conditions of isolation 
and subservience, had two parts to take : — ^to make an ex- 
plosion against all the thrones and all the territories of the 
continent; to tear the map of Enropo in pieces; declare 
war, and launch the armed democratic principle ererywhere, 
without knowing whether it would fall on a soil prepared for 
it to germinate, or an improper one where it would be choked 
in blood — or to declare republican peace and French fia- 
temity to all nations ; publish loapcot for governments, laws, 
characters, manners, inclinations, territories, and nations ; to 
raise aloft, but with a friendly band, its principles of indo- 
pendonce and democracy over the world, and address itself 
to the people without either restraining or hnrrying events. 

“ We do not, like barbarians, arm tho new idea with iron 
or with fire. We arm it only with its own gentle light. We 
do not impose on any one forms or imitations, premature or 
incompatible, perhaps, with nature; but if the liberty of 
any part of Europe is kindled at our own, — ^if enthralled 
nationalities, trampled rights, and legitimate and oppressed 
independencies should rise, consolidate themselves, enter into 
the demooratic family of nations, and appeal, through ns, to 
the defence of their rights, and the conformity of their insti- 
tutions, — Fiance is there at hand. Republican France is not 
only the country, but she is also the soldier of the democratic 
principle of the future. 

“ It is this last policy, citizens, which the provisional go- 
vernment has unanimously thought right to adopt, while 
waiting until the nation, comprised in yourselves, should 
assume the control of its own destinies. 

“ What, during seventy-two days, have been the results of 
this policy of armed diplomacy over tho continent? Ton 
know them ! And Europe regards them with an astonish- 
ment, whioh savours less of fear than of admiration, 

“ Italy, already stimulated in its patriotism by the Italian 
and democratic heart of Fins IX., is shaken snccessively, 
but throngh its whole extent, at the re-ecbo of the triumphs 
df the people of Paris. Encouraged on the subject of every 
aadutious feeling of France, so loudly and frankly disavowed 
by n^ it embraces passion^ely our principlei^ and abandons 
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Itself ’with confidence to a future of independouco and liberty, 
in which the French principle will be hor ally. Sicily arose 
apfoinst the domination of Naples, and claimed, in the firat 
place, her constitution. Irritated at refusal, she is heroically 
reconquering her soil and her citadels ; tardy concessions 
appease her no longer, but she is completely separating 
herself, convoking her own parliament, and proclaiming 
herself the sole mistress of her destinies. She is revenging 
herself for her long snbjeotion to the house of Bourbon, by 
declaring that the princes of the line of Naples shall be 
excluded for ever from the constitutional throne of Sicily. 

“ AtNaples, even, the constitution promulgated by the king, 
on the eve of the formation of tho French republic, appeared 
on the next day illusory; the monarchy, besieged by tho 
demonstrations of the people, yielded concession after con- 
cession until it rcaohed the level of a democratic royalty of 
tho year 1791. 

“ Pius IX., accepting tho part of an Italian patriot, retains 
only the rule of a poutifiT, and makes Borne the federative 
centre of a real republic, of which he is already showing 
himself less tho sovereign than Iho first citizen. He avails 
himself of the force of the movement which is bearing him 
along, instead of combating it; aud this movement is ac- 
celerating its pace. 

“ The example is followed by Tuscany. Palermo, Piacenza, 
Modena, attempt vainly to find support in Austria in tlieir 
struggle with the spirit of life in Italy. Their princes are 
yielding, and nationality triumphs. The Lucebeso dynasty 
is swept away; Venice proclaims her own republic, as yet 
undecided whether to isolate herself within her lagunes, 
or join the republican or constitutional union of the north of 
Italy. 

The king of Sardinia, long the hope of national unity in 
the Peninsula, at the very time when lus government was the 
terror of the liberal spirit at Turin, causes, by tho contact 
with the French revolution, this contradiction, so fatal to his 
greatness, to come to an end. He gives a popular constitu- 
tion os a pledge to Italian liberalism. Lombardy understands, 
by ibis token, that the hour of her independence has sounded. 
Milan, disarmed, triumphs in an unequal contest over tho 
army of occupation by which she is enchained. Lombardy 
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rises in mass againsl the house of Austria. She proclaims, as 
yet, only her enfranchisement, in order not to mingle a ques- 
tion of institutions with one of war. The cry of Italy forces 
the king of Sardinia to unfetter himself, like the pope and 
Tuscany, from the old anti-national treaties with Austria. 
Ho marches upon Lombardy ; contingents pour from all parts 
upon this field of battle. The campaign of Italian inde- 
pendence is carried on slowly by Italy alone, but in presence 
of Switzerland and France, in arms, and ready to act if the 
interest of their principle or the security of their frontiers 
should appear to be compromised. 

“ Pass the Alps, — the results of the policy of the unarmed 
principle of France are developed not less systematically in 
tho events, and rapidly in their consequences. They burst 
forth from the very focus of the contrary principle. 

“ From the date of tho 14th of March tho revolution breaks 
out at Vienna. Tho troops arc vanquished, the palace of 
the emperor is laid bare by the people, that the old system 
may be expelled, in the person of its most inflexible states- 
man — Prince Metternioh. The assembly of tho notables of 
the monarchy is convoked ; all the privileges of liberty, thoso 
arms of democracy, are accorded j Hungary becomes national, 
and isolates itself fay an almost complete separation from the 
empire ; it abolishes feudal rights, gives up ecclesiastical pro- 
perty to sale, nominates a minister of its own, and, in token 
of its entire separation, even bestows on itself a ministry of 
foreign afiaira. 

” Bohemia, on her side, secures to herself a separate federal 
constitution. By these three difibrent enfranchisements of 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Italy, Austria, revolutionized within 
and restrained without, only reigns over twelve compact mil- 
lions of men. 

“ Three days after the events of Vienna, on the 18th of 
March, the people combat and triumph in the streets of Berlin. 
The king of Prussia, whose enlightened spirit and popular 
heart seemed to be in intelligence even with tliose who 
fonght against his soldiers, hastens to make every concession. 
An entirely democratic law of election is promulgated even 
before the constituent assembly is met. Prussian Poland 
reclaims its distinct nationality at Posen. The king gives his 
consent^ and commences thus to sketch the first basis of a 
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Polisli nationality, which eyents will have to enlarge and 
atrengthen in another quarter. In tho kingdom of "Wurtcni- 
hurg the king, on fhe 3rd of March, aholishea the censor- 
ship, and concedes the liberty of the press, and grants per- 
mission to the people to arm. On the 4th of March the 
grand duke of Baden, too near a neighbour to France not to 
pennit ideas which cross the Ehine to find their level, accords 
liberty to the journals, the right of arming themselves to the 
people, the abolition of feudal privileges, and, finally, the 
promise of concurring in the establishment of a united Ger- 
man parliament, that congress of German democracy, out of 
which tho new order of things is perhaps destined to arise. 

“ On the 5th of March tho king of Bavaria abdicates, and, 
after scones of street conflicts, ^ves up the throne to the prince 
at Munich, who unites his own to the popular cause. 

“ From tho 6th to the 1 1th of Morch, a similar abdication 
takes place on the part of the sovereign of Hosse-Darmstndt, 
— ^the arming of tho people, the right of association, the liberty 
of the press, tho jury, tho French code at Mayence, are all 
accorded. The elector of Hessc-Cassel, whose resistance to 
the introduction of the democratic principle was notorious in 
Germany, has granted to his people, who had likewise taken 
up anus, tho same pledges ; adding, moreover, the concession 
of the principle of a German parliament. 

“ Insurrection has extorted from the duke of Nassau the 
suppression of tithes, political organization, the arming of the 
people, and the German parliament. 

“ On the 15th of March Leipsic rose, and obtained from 
the king of Saxony, already a constitutional prince, his ac- 
cession to tho principle of the German parliament. Upon the 
same day, an imperious popular demonstration compelled tho 
prince of Oldenburg to convoke a representative body. 

“A few days after, the people of Mecklenburg took up 
arms, and named a preparatory assembly to elect members 
for the German parliament. 

“ Hamburg has reformed, in a more democratic spirit, her 
already lepublicau constitution. Bremen has remodelled her 
senate, and acceded to the German parliament. Luheck, 
after violent commotions, has conquered the same principle. 

“Finally, on the 18th of March, the king of the Ne- 
therlands abolished the institutions restrictive of liberty in 
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the grand duchy of Luxemburg, where the tricoloured flag 
floats of itsdf as a spontaneous demonstration of the French 
principle. 

“ All these decompositions of the t>ld system, nil tlieso ele- 
ments of federal unity, are at this moment combined at 
Frankfort. 

“Up to this date the diet of Frankfort hod been the obe- 
dient instrument of the omnipotence of the two great Ger- 
manic powers, Vienna and Berlin, over their feeble allies of 
the confederation. The idea of a permanent parliament 
sitting in the heart of Germany, rises to a contact with our 
own ideas. This parliament of nations, henceforth repre- 
senting people instead of courts, becomes the foundation of a 
now Germanic confederation, emancipating the weak, and 
forming the nucleus of a diversified but single democracy. 
Liberty, becoming uioro and more democratic in Germany, 
will necessarily fix its support upon a democratic power also, 
without other ambition than the alliance of principles and the 
safety of torritoml possessions ; and that power is France. 

“ I will not pursue into the other states of Europe the 
more or less rapid march of the national and liberal priuoiplo, 
accelerated by the reTolution of February. 

“ The invasions of ideas penetrate ereiywhero deeply 
amongst them, and these ideas bear your name. Everywhere 
you will only have to choose between a certain and honour- 
able peace, or a partial war with nations for your allies. 

“ Thus, by the sole fact of a double principle, the demo- 
cratic and the sympathetic, France, rusting one extended 
hand on the right of nations, and the other on the inaggres- 
aive, but imposing, union of four armies of observation, takes 
its part in the agitation of the continent without ambition os 
without weakness, ready to negotiate or combat, to restrain 
or aggrandize herself, according to her right and honom', and 
the security of her frontiers. 

“ Iler frontiers ! I am employing a word which has lost 
a part of its signification under the republic ; it is priuciple 
which becomes the true frouiier of Frauce. It is not her 
soil which enlarges ; it is her influence, her sphere of radia- 
tion and attraction over the continent ; it is the number of 
her natural allies, the disinterested and inteUeotual patronage 
width she is desimed to exetcisenver nations ; it is the French 
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eystem, in fine, substituted in tiiroe days and tliico months, 
for the system of tbo holy alliance. 

“The republic has comprelicnded at the first word the 
new polioy which the philosophy, humanity, and reason of 
the age were at length destined to introduce among nations by 
the ministratioa of our country. I would wish no other proof 
that democracy has been the divine inspiration, and that it 
will triumph m Europe as rapidly and gloriously as it has 
triumphed at Paris. France will have changed the character 
of her glory, and that is all. 

“ If a few minds, os yet backward in the understanding of 
true force and true grandeur, or impatient to press forward the 
fortune of Prance, should reproach the republic with not having 
done violence to nations, by offering them, at the point of tho 
bayonet, a liberty which would have resembled conquest, we 
will say to thorn: Sec what a royalty of oighteon years' 
duration did for Prance j see what tho ropublio has done in 
less than three months ! Compare the Prance of the 23rd of 
July with tho Franco of tho fitli of May, and regard even 
patience as glory ; give timo to tho principle which labours, 
which combats, which transforms and assimilates the world 
for you ! 

“ Prance, externally, was imprisoned by limits wbiob sbo 
conld break throngb only by a general ■war. Europe, people 
and governments, formed one sole undivided system against 
us ; we had fire great powers compact and united by a com- 
mon anti-revolutionary interest against Prance. Bpoin was 
placed as the stake between those powers and us. Swit- 
zerland was betrayed, Italy sold, Germany menaced, and 
excited to a feeling of hostility. Prance was obliged to veil 
her popular nature and to humble herself, for fear of agitating 
a people or disturbing a king. She sank under a peace 
maintained for the interests of a dynasty, and disappeared 
from the rank of the primaiy narional individualities — a rank 
which geography, nature, and, above all, her genius, com- 
manded her to preserve. 

“ This weight being removed, bohold what a different des- 
tiny that peace which the republic gives creates for her ! The 
great powers look, first with anxiety, tben, at a brief interval, 
with security, upon the least of her movements. No one of 
them protests against tho eventual and legitimate revision of 
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tte treatries o£ 1815, wbioh a word from us has as oompletsly 
effaced as the steps of a hundred thousand men. England 
need no longer suspect us of amhition in Spain. Russia 
has time to reflect on the disinterfested question which is 
arising between that great empire and ourselves, the con- 
stitutional reconstruction of the independence of Poland. We 
can encounter no conflicting shock in the North, except in 
defending, as devoted auxiliai'ies, the rights and saJfety of the 
Sclavonic and Germanic people. The Austrian empu’O treats 
no more except in respect to the ransom of Italy. Prussia 
I'enounces aggrandizement otherwise than by liberty. The 
whole of Germany is escaping the perpetual interference of 
those powers, and is forming a natural alliance with us. A 
coalition is at hand, of nations resting from necessity upon 
France, without ono being turned against ns, as of yore, by 
the policy of the courts. Switzerland is strengthening her- 
self by concentration. The whole of Italy is stirring, aud is 
almost in the possession of freedom. A ory of distress would 
call Franco thither, not to conquer but to protect. The solo 
victory we desire beyond the Rhine and the Alps is the 
friendship of the liberated populations. 

“ In one word, we were thirty-six millions of men isolated 
on the continent. No European thought W'as permitted us; 
no collective action was possible for us. Our system was 
compression j our horizon limited. Space as well as dignity 
was wanting to our policy. Our present system is one of 
democratic truth, which wiU enlarge itself to the proportions 
of a universal social faith. Our horizon is the future of 
civilized nations, our vital air the breath of liberty in the 
free breasts of the entire universe. Three months have not 
elapsed, and if democracy, like Protestantism, is^ to have a 
war of thirty years’ duration, instead of marching at the 
head of thirty-six millions of men, France, reckoning in her 
system of alliance, Switzerland, Italy, and the emancipated 
people of Germany, will march, leading^ eighty-eight millions 
of confederates and friends. What victory gained by the 
republic could have been equivalent to such a confederation, 
conquered without the coat of a angle life, and cemented by 
the conviction of our own disinterestedness ? France, by the 
fall of royalty, has arisen from her abasement, as a vessel 
loaded with an extra weight rises the instant she has been 
relieved from it. 
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“ Suoi is, citizens, the exact picture of our actual exterior 
situation. The happiness or glory of this position belongs 
wholly to the republic. . We accept only its responsibility, 
and shall always congratulate ourselves on having appeared 
before the representatives of the country, restoring to it 
peace, insuring its grandeur, vvith our hands full of alliances, 
and pure of human blood." 

Long-continued applause followed this discourse. Its pub- 
lication was oalled for, as well as its transmission to all the 
departments, and to foreign powers. 

The Assembly proceeded to vote that the provisional go- 
vernment had deserved well of the country. 

While Palis was in a state of intoxication from the se- 
curity and joy which were excited in it by the restoration of 
tho national sovereignty, and by harmony between die repre- 
sentatives and dictators, a great question was agitated in the 
public mind, and, above all, in tho breast of Lamartine. 

There was an interval to pass between tho accession of tho 
National Assembly and the vote on the constitution. Wlio 
was to decree the form of the now executive power ? What 
should he tho nature of this intermediate power ? Should 
the dictators continno to exercise it, in the presence and 
under the sanction of the Assembly ? Should the Assembly 
exercise it directly, and through the medium of committees 
of government, subject to constant renewal f Finally, should 
the Assembly delegate it 7 And, in this case, should it dele- 
gate it to one only, or to many ? Such were the three hypo- 
theses into which minds were divided. 

Should the first plan be adopted ? That was stiU the dic- 
tatorship. 

The second 7 That would be anarchy and the confusion 
of power. 

The third alone, was practicable. The necessity of dele- 
gating the powers by the Assembly was almost unanimously 
agreed upon. But after that, there was a division of opinion. 
Some — and these were men recently arrived in Paris, the 
least informed of the state of affairs, and the most impatient 
for a return to ancient forma — wished that tho Assembly 
should nominate a single temporary dictator, to he, at the 
same time, prime minister, who should appoint tho other 
ministers, and govern by means of the Assembly itself. 

The smaller number wished the Assembly to choose, by 
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ballot, a oouncil, or oxocutivo commiesion of goveruinent, aa 
an intermodiate and fixed power between the Assembly and 
tbe administration. This commission should liavo the power 
of nominating and dismissing ministers. It should be, while 
waiting for the constitution, no longer the dictatorship, but 
the coileotiTe presidency of the republic. 

This question was one of particular interest to Lamartiuc ; 
and it was to him alone that it in reality pertained to resolve 
it. France, Paris, the Assemb^, and Europe had their eyes 
at this moment upon him. Plis resolution was expected. 
By some, to applaud him and encourage him to the dictator- 
ship ; by others, to accuse and curse him, if he should refuse 
the part which the immense majority had decreed him. 

lie could not dissemble to himsolf that his popularity at 
Paris had incrc.ascd so much as oven to become a passion, 
instead of having been exhausted by three months of a govern- 
ment, prosperous, in the midst of such repeated tempests ; 
that tho ton eloetiona which had just invested him with a 
species of title by choosing him as a univei’sal representative ; 
that the seven or eight millions of votes which were offered 
him, in case of need, throughout the republic ; and, finally, 
the fiivour of six or seven hundred out of uiue hundred, 
representatives, designated him, and, as it wore, imposed him, 
on tbe choice of the Assembly, as the man of tho emergency, 
and the only predestined possessor of power. 

He knew Letter than others, after the experience of a di- 
vided and stormy government, the advantages of the nnion 
of the intermediate power in a single hand. He felt that he 
himself possessed the strength, and believed that he had the 
prudence necessary to manage this power, mildly, hnt firmly, 
to the satisfaction of tho Assembly, lie alone held the clue 
of Europe. He Battered himself be could give the republic an 
immense ascendancy without kindling war, by a single ener- 
getic movement, seasonably prepared, and accomplished, 
beyond the Alps. Tho popularity, originating in every good 
sentiment, which attached to him, touched more ^an it 
elated him. He bludied at tbe appeamnee of ingi-atitude to 
his country, which he woidd exhibit by coldly refusing its 
invitation. The glory, after having colled it fortli, of in- 
stalling the National Assembly, and of being tbe fir^ legal, 
after having been the first revolntionary, power of bis conn- 
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Tlio renown of being the founder and protector of tlie 
inhmt constitution, appeared clothed with attrootiveness and 
light in the future of history. 

So far then aa he was himself concerned, he felt erery 
inclination for the part. But in him good sense and honesty 
were not to be stifled by glory and ambition. Before all 
things his thoughts were devoted to the republic and to his 
country. 

The following are the reasonings he used to himsolf, aud 
embodied aa auswers to his colleagues during the three or 
four sleepless nights in which he held, as it wore, council with 
himself in the presence of his conscience and of futurity. 

“The republican sentiment is weak in Fiance. This 
feeling is ill represented in Paris and the dcpartmonts hymen 
to whom the republio is rcpnlsivo, and who hold it up to the 
liorror and di-ead of the people. The republic wbioh so sud- 
denly came upon us has heeu oonrerted into a miracle, by the 
wisdom of the peoplo of Paris, aud by tho character of mild- 
ness, unanimity, and concord which we have impressed upon 
it. But impressions are fickle and brief with the people, 
especially in Franco. No sooner will tho majority of the 
population, which rushed, impelled by the enthusiasm of fear, 
into the bosom, of this republic of moderation, have looorercil 
its spirits, than it will heap accusations upon him who has 
preserved it, aud will turn against the republicans. Should 
there then be none of ancient date in the government, or 
should these, who are already few, be divided in the face 
of their common enemies, what will become of the repub- 
lic? And if that, the only existing refuge of society, 
rink before any precarions or factitious restoration of an 
ontiq^uated monarchy, what will become of France? It is 
therefore necessary that the Tepnblicans should not, at any 
price, he divided at the first origin, of their institutions. 
TVe must continne to restrain them, to moderate them, and 
keep them together as long as possible, nntil the republio 
shall have taken root enough, both in facts and ideas, to 
employ, indifferently, republicans of all dates as well as re- 
publicans of the present time. 

“ Now, if I take the power, alone, from the hands of a 
non-Mpublican Assembly, or one but slightly tinged with repub- 
licanism, what will come to pass ? One or other of these altor- 
— BiHiPT T abnll exnel mv nrincipal colleasmes from 
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power, and then this po\7er, after undergoing the process of 
purification, will hecomo suspicious and odious to all the re- 
publicans of yesterday ; or 1 shall smumon these colleagues 
to it, and be myself suspicious and hateful to the National 
Assembly. 

“ I cannot dissemble that the Assembly appoints me only 
on the tacit condition of excluding them. Thus, on one 
side, I rnin the republic by too early an application of the 
prnning-knife, or I declare war against the national represen- 
tatives, by imposing on them men whom they disti‘ust and 
dread — an alternative which a politician cannot accept, 
except he wish to destroy the republic, or oppress the national 
representation of his country. 

“ Besides, this alternative even is not admissible. For who 
arc those of my colleagues of the provisional government, 
my equals yesterday, who will consent to be my subordinates 
to-morrow, and to engage their names, their honour, and 
their responsibility iu my acta? None. I shall be imme- 
diately deserted by tliem, and forced to taJie my ministers 
from among unknown men, or from the proved adversaries of 
the republic. 

“ But supposing," added Lamartine, “ that I accept this 
fatal alternative, and that I take the undivided power decreed 
to mo by the hands of the Assembly, what will happen 
to-morrow ? 

“ All my rivals in the minority of the provisional govern- 
ment — all my friends even in the majority — all tho republicans, 
socialists, terrorists, or moderates — all the representatives, to 
the number of three or four hundred, who have been elected 
under the auspices of these more democratic opinions, will be 
formed into a powerful opposition in the Assembly, in the 
press, in the Luxembourg, in the dubs, in public opinion, and 
in the national workshops. 

“ The Assembly, divided, becomes instantly agitated by 
storms. Speeches and votes shake not only the interior, hut the 
capital and the country. Parties laid prostrate and dumb before 
the representatives, nnanimous or almost so to-day, become 
daring and seditious before a body of representatives, divided 
into two camps. Before the end of ten days of such a 
spectacle presented to Paris, opinions will he armed in Paris 
itsdf. The representatives will be menaced. 
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“ "Where, before the expiration of a certain period, will be 
found my ability to protect them ? In the army ? I have 
but six thousand men in Paris, and before I could oolloct there 
a force of thirty or forty thousand, the signal which the Assem- 
bly will give to summon them will be the indicatiou of an 
insurrection against itself, and of its own diEpersion. 

“ In the national guard? But mors than one-half of the 
new-formed militia is in the hands of iSooialist or Conven- 
tional lepuhlicans. This half of the national guard will take 
up arms for their defence against the Assembly and the old 
militia, prepared on their side to protect the representation. 
Thus there will be a civil war around the voiy cradle of the 
constitution. 

“ I am well aware," continued Lamartine, “ that I could 
saro the representatives by conducting them out of Paris, 
and, by falling back with them on the aimy of the North ; 
that I could, in the course of fifteen days, surround them with 
other corps from the banks of the Bhine, and by the national 
guards of the departments, thus overwhelming Paris with a 
million of man, and re-establishing there the reign of the repre- 
sontatives, for a moment violated. 

But at what cost ? At the cost of torrents of blood which 
I shah hare to shed to reconquer the capital, and at the price 
of the proscriptions which I shall have to put in force against 
the republicans. This price, indifferent to an ambitious, 
is not so to an honest man. Bloodshed is onlv innocent when 
it is necessary to the law it is defending. Ime it would he 
gratuitous blood, such as would cry out agabst my ambition 
before God and men. 

“ But this is not all. After having made its re-entrance 
into Paris, in the blood of the republicans, the Assembly will 
feel a natural reaction and anger against the movement which 
expelled it. Will this reaction preserve the republic in order 
to punish republicans? Evidently not. It will swallow 
even me up, if I refuse to administet to its vengeances, or it 
will decree me the dictatorship to deliver it from the re- 
public. In the first case, I am a Cromwell; in the.second, a 
Mmh ; a tyrant, or a traitor. This is the alternative I am 
preparing by rasbly mounting to power, and expelling thence 
my colleagues and the republicans of the genuine republic, 
at tbe voice of a transient popularity ; — for the Assembly, 

2 i 
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danger ; for tlio country, oiril war ; for myself, a bletnislied 
name ; for the future, the lepublio proclaimed and destroyed 
by the same man in the space of three months. These are 
my prognostications. To accept them would be criminality 
— incapacity — ^folly. The duty of a true republican and a 
true patriot is to sacrifice everything, provided that the 
republic be not divided at its origin, and that the Nation^ 
Assembly, obtained by so many efforts, introduced so recently 
by us into a centre which repels it, be accepted, fixed, 
preserved, and obtain insensible possession of the autho- 
rity and force which belong to it. This force is, as yet, 
totally wanting. It is necessary to obtain it from every 
source, even through tlio medium of those who, had it not 
been for me, would have set it aside. These men dispose of 
a hundred and twenty thousand men from the national work- 
shops — an army, docile and patient to-day, liable to be im- 
pelled to insurroction at their voice to-morrow. They dispose 
of the delegates of the Luxembourg and of a hundred and fifty 
thousand workmen, driven to fonalioism hy their harangues. 
They dispose of the needyportion of the national guard, amount- 
ing at least to sixty thousand hayouets. They dispose of clubs 
which they could excite to revolt in a single night. They dis- 
pose, in addition to all these, hy means of the prefecture of the 
police and the Ildtel de Yille, of the body of the Montagnards, 
the Lyonnese, the repuilican guard, the guardians of Paris, 
the guides, and all those armed revolutionary assemblies who 
only receive commands from the most suspicions r^ubllcans. 
The day following that on which I shall bavo excluded these 
jealous republicans from their legitimate part in the govern- 
ment, the National Aseenibly will be besieged, vanquished, 
violated, and constrained to become the degraded instrument 
of the conquerors, or else to dye with blood the enclosure to 
which I have brought it only to deliver it to its executioners.” 

The evidence of these arguments eo forcibly struck the 
mind of Lamartine, that be was unable to understand why 
it did not equally strike all the etateemen who gave him coun- 
aehi which breathed a greater degree of ambition. But these 
men^ imbued with the spirite of the departments, knew not 
the true condition of Paris, and the rei^ective strength of the 
-Assembly and factions. 

deportments will come up in sdl haste," said they. ‘ 
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Lamartine was not ignorant of it ; but between tbo arrival 
of tbe inbabitants of tbe departments in Paris, and tbe pre- 
servation of tbe National Assembly, tbei’e must intci'vcne 
eight daysj and those eight days were the snare for the 
Assembly, and the destruction of tbe republic. 

Finally, there was a part strongly recommended to Lamar- 
tine by men more interested in him and bis personal popu- 
larity than in tbe country. 

“ Retire," said they ; “ declare that yon require repose ; 
that yon do not wish to form part of the government; that 
your work is accomplished, and that it is for France now 
erect and reunited, to perform hers.” 

“ This part would he the most agreeable and the wisest for 
me," replied Lamartine. “Ishomd invest myself with an 
easy popularity, which, by disuniting itself from the difficul- 
ties, tlio faults, and catastrophes inevitable during these hrst 
months, wonld only keep in store for me sources of regret and 
great viciesitndes of fortune. I know it — I know what tho lapse 
of time will bring with it. But if I remove myself from tho 
sphere, tbe Assembly, whose chief confidence is in roe, will in- 
stantly dismiss all myooUeaguea of February. It will bestow 
the power to a new or old roan suspioious to the republicans. 
This sudden reaction will immediately ezasperato tbe republic. 
Paris will rise in tbo name of tbe republicans proscribed by tbe 
government. The same misfortunes will be realized. They will 
not bear my name ; and that will be the sole diffierence. But 
in my own consoienco, my cowardice and selfishness will equally 
be the cause. I shall have saved and aggrandized myself by 
destroying the Assembly, tbe republio, and tbe country. It 
is tbe contrary which must be done. I must be destroyed. 
The National Assembly must be preserved.” 

And be formed liis resolntion without any illunon as to tbe 
consequences of bis sacrifice. 

He knew, as well as if be bad read it beforehand, that 
his courage would be construed into cowardice, bis renunci- 
ation into tbe thirst for power, his spirit of concord into 
oomplioity, and bis prudence into blindness. He was not 
ignorant that a collective government, compressed between 
the natural impatience of the Assembly and the seditious 
resistance of the people, was hut a temporary expedient, soon 
to be exhausted, and repudiated by all parties. But this 
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expedient Tras the only one iyUcIi could subdue the sliooks 
between the lepresentativc body and the people of Paris, 
nnd give time W the reconstruction, of tho forcos and the 
means of safety. The price he gave for this time was him- 
self; and he never repented it, notwithstanding the contrary 
judgment universally passed on his conduct. On his way to 
the Assembly to execute this resolution, he encountered a 
group of republican representatives on the Place do la Con- 
corde. They conjured him to yield to their solicitations, and 
allow himsdf to no invested with the sole power. “ No,” 
said he to them, “ I have reflected well. There is an abyss 
invisible to yon between the National Assembly and tho day 
on which tho republic shall be armed. It requires a Curtins 
to fill up tills gulf. I give myself to bo swallowed up, but I 
save you.” And he enter^ the palace of tho National 
Assombly, 

The Assembly, though long rebellious, ended, though 
more from weariness than conviction, by adopting, at his 
suggestion, the unsatisfactory but necessary plan of an execu- 
tive commission, composed of fivo members, appointed by 
ballot, to exercise tbe intermediate authority until tho definitive 
establishment of the constitutional power. 

This ballot gave an immediate indication to Lamartine 
that he had lost the confidence of a great part of the 
National Assembly, by the very sacrifice he had made of his 
popularity and ambition. His name, which had ten times 
issued from tho urns of tbe departments with more than two 
million suffrages, came out only fourth from the mu of the 
constituent assembly. He was punished for his devotion, and 
vengeance was inflicted upon him for not being wilUng to 
minister to the impatience and blindness of his oountiy. He 
bowed his head, and submitted to this token of his growing 
unpopularity. 

The Assembly had nominated MM. Arago, Gamier Pag^ 
Marie, Lamartine, and Ledru Bollin, members of the execu- 
tive commission. 


The memhorsl of the government met at the residence of 
titrir president, M. Arago. They nominated the ministers. 
Their selection was diotated by the same spirit of tact, 
mdenoe, and fusion wUoh had animated the xesolntion of 
Lamartine. To M. Gr^mieux: was' assigned .the department 
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Favre, a man lemarkaWo for eloquence, and at the same 
time possessed of an intelligence as penetrating as it Avas 
manifold, was associated trith this minister as imdcr-secretary 
of state, to sustain the discussions, so difidcult and frequent, 
upon the external interests of the countiy. M. Charms, 
while awaiting the arriTol of General Cavaignac, adminis- 
tered the war department; Admiral Cary the marine; M. 
Recurt the interior, ivith M. Carteret, a man of Tery supe- 
rior talents, as under-secretary of state. M. Tiekt Avas 
intrusted with the department''of the public works — a minis- 
try which the existence of the national workshops made at that 
time a political one; M. Flocon had the direction of agricul- 
ture and commerce ; M. Bethmont, of ATOrsliip ; M. Carnot, 
of public instruction, in whioli be was seconded by M. Bey- 
naud, aman of on adventurous and philosophic, but high-toned 
spirit ; and M. Duclerc, of tho hnances. 

M. Pagnerre, who had from the 24th of February been 
distingnishod for his indefatigable services rendered to the 
government, in the modest but important part of secretary 
general, preserved this employment, with the power of taking 
part in the deliheiations. M. Harmst retained the mayoralty 
of Paris, until the govemment had modified this revolutionary 
institution, hi. Caussidigre preserved tho prefeotship of the 
police. There were at once both rashness and prudence in 
this last choice; for no one could do more injury or more ser- 
Arice to the Rational Assembly than Caussidi&re. Lamartine 
believed him capable of both parts, hut considered that he 
would loyally prefer the second. 

The difiference was such between serving factions and 
serving the representative body of one's country, that 
greatness like this must, in the opinion of Lamartine, tempt 
a character such as that of Canaddidre. To exclude him was 
to throw him back into con^iraoy — his native element; 
to admit him was to win him to the canse of order by satis- 
fyiog his honourable ambition. Caussidi^e was retained in 
office. 

Hardly had the government, thus constituted, the time to seize 
the broken and entangled reins of government, tlian the anti- 
cipations of Lamartine were realized, and proved too clearly 
to the Assembly how deceitful was ito security, and how the 
sevolutionary soil of Paris could with facility savbIIow up a 
sovereignty which was repugnant to itself. 
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TLo provisioual govemmont had decreed & military and 
national festival for the day on which the representative body 
would bo installed in Paris. Their wish was tliat Paris, 
erect and in arms, should welcome France in her representa- 
tives by a ceremonial salute. Their wish was that the sove- 
reign representatives should pass in review the innumerable 
dvic bayonets which, after lowering themselves before them, 
were to serve as their protection against the factions. 

It was desired also that a memorable acclaim should arise 
from a million of voices to haU the sovereignty of France, 
embodied in her representatives. 

The ill-combined dispositions of those who had the arrange- 
ment of tho preparations of this ceremony on the Champ de 
Mars, had caused it to be postponed till the 14th of May. 
The irregular soil of tho field of the federation would have 
caused danger to the immenso mass of population which this 
festival was sure to bring together. 

On the 12th of May, M. Eecnrt, the imnister of tho 
interior, again announced that the fSle would be nenessarily 
adjourned to the 31st of May. The deputations of the 
national guards of the depai'tments, already arrived in Paiie, 
were irritated, and by murmuring and carrying tbeir com- 
plaints into public places, slightly agitated tho surfiice of the 
capital. The leaders of tho party, desirous of commotion, 
scanned all these symptoms, and saw in them some auxiliary 
elements of perturbation. The directors of the clubs, the 
nltra-demooiatio partisans of war, until then deceived in their 
plans of a general conflagration in Europe, sought for a watch- 
word to excite the people, and they found it in the name of 
Foland. 

The people, for fifteen years, had been accustomed to 
respond to this name. This word signified to them the op- 
pression of a branch of mankind, and vengeance upon 
tyranny. Some important members of the National Assem- 
bly, suob as MM. Vavin, Tolowski, and Montalembert, 
were tbe patrons of the cause. This patronage within en- 
couraged demands from without. This cause, so far as it 
was just and generous, could calculate on the generous minds 
in tbe Assembly. The iaoUons seized upon these disrpositions 
o£the people to recommend to them am 4 lhifesta 1 ion in favour 
of Poland. They appointed a rendezvous on the ISth of 
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May for all the clubs, and all tlie friends of Poland, on tlie 
Place de la Bastille. Thence, after having signed a petitiou 
to the Assembly, demanding the declaration of war against 
Russia — ^that is to say, condagration on the continent, and a 
coalition of all the powers against the republic — their in- 
tention was to march along the boulevards, rallying as they 
passed the still tumultuary masses of Paris, and bring the 
petition of the people to the bar of the Assembly. 

The Poles themselves, although they had obtained by tho 
influence of the republic immense restitutions in the duchy 
of Poseu and in Gallicia, were not strangers to this move- 
ment. Lamartine was informed by the letters of his confi- 
dential agents in Poland, that the emissaries of the Polish 
clubs in Cracow had set out with the mission of oSecting a 
pressure on tho National Assembly at Paris, to compel it to 
dcdai-e tvar in their favour. After having formed this 
tumultuons assomhlnge, the leaders of the dubs and dema- 
^gucs proposed to pormisslon to. dofile before tbo Assem- 

bly, in imitation of tbo insurrectional displays before tho 
Convention during tho days of crime. 

The government was resolved on oppodng this. A peti- 
tion, brought up by a hundred thousand men, is an act of 
oppression, and not a vote. The political parties, violent as 
well as moderate republicans, beheld, with equal horror, this 
project of masked insuiieotion. The plot hod no sympathy 
in the national guard, or in the garde mohih. It was an 
attempt of the desperate parties, — a species of saturnalia of 
the basest demagoguism. It afflicted more than it alarmed the 
government. 

The government, receiving information, but not of an 
exact nature, on the evening before, from M. Recurt, tho 
minister of the interior, summoned the prefect of the police. 
CaussidiSre made answer that he was indisposed, and knew 
nothing of a nature to occasion serious fears for the next day. 
His absence, bis silence, and his iuaetion, before and during 
the movement of the 15th of May, awakened suspicions of 
connivance or toleration, wbioh nothing has justified or veri- 
fied subsequently. Caussidibre was, in fae^ kept away W 
the consequences of an accidental injury from a horse. lie 
was, moreover, engaged in a struggle of prerogative and 
rivalry with the mayoralty of Paris_and ^tho minister of the 
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interior. Louis Blanc, Albert, and tbe irbole social party, 
excluded frora tbo government by Lamartine and his ooU 
leagues, -would seek to exasperate Caussidi^re against an 
assembly -which separated him from them. The Montagnards, 
to the number of two or three thousand, -who occupied the 
prefecture of police, and had fortified themselves there, -were 
cohnected, by their opinions and relations, with the most tur- 
bulent duba These were the armed satellites of extreme 
radicalism, who shuddered at the idea of subordination to the 
regular representatives of the country. 

The centre, in which OaussidiSre thus lived, was a centre 
of opposition, irritated by dethroned Socialists, and of a secret 
faction initiated into the seerets of demogoguism. 'Was Caus- 
sidibre himsdf their insti^btor and accomplice^? 1 do not 
believe it. Was ho as vigilant and active as he would have 
been in another disposition of mind? Neither will 1 venture 
to affirm that. He doubtless believed only in a slight dis- 
turbance, which might be a source of anxiety to the Assembly, 
and impress its importance on the new arrivals from the 
departments. He was astonished in the morning at the 
gravity of the result. He did not take the interest ho ought 
to have done. He shut up his forces in the prefecture of 
police to wait the course of events. He -was not an accom- 
plice ; he was not guilty ; but perhaps not , sufficiently in- 
dignant at tbe humiliation of tbe national representative 
body. 

The government employed a part of the night in giving 
the most drcumstantial orders to General Gourtais, the com- 
mander of the national guards, and Generals Tampoux and 
Fouoher, the first commanding the ^arde mobile, and the 
second the troops in Paris. 


BOOK XV. 

. At daybreak, on the IStb of May, the generals and the 
ininisteir of the interior -were summoned to the Luxembourg, 
'^'the scat of government, to ^ve an account of the disposi- 
tions which they had made, and to concert new ones. 
Nothing was ne^cted which could kee]^ the 'crowds at a 
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distance from tlie AssemWy, and protect the inviolability 
of the representatives, oven should it be found necessary to 
fire upon them. The chief command was bestowed on Ge- 
neral Gourtais. It was agreed that twelve thousand men of 
the national guard should bo summoned around the Palais 
Bourbon, and that the battalions of the mobile guards should 
take their station, as a reserve, under the trees in the 
Champs Elysles. Mobile guards and artillery were, besides, 
posted in the courts. 

The sitting of the Assembly opened at noon. Ledru Bollin 
and Lamartine were present, as well as the ministers. MM. 
Amgo, Marie, Gamier PagSa, and Fngoerre had romained at 
the Iiuxembourg to provide for the contingenoics of the day, 
in case their colleagues should be confined in tho Palais 
Bourbon. A confused agitation reigned in the hall, an Im- 
mense din arose from without. The petition in favour of 
Poland was read, and was supported by some orators, in 
order to answer whom Lamartine ascended the steps of the 
tribune. He was then informed that an immense column of 
people, preceded by the clubs, and gathering on its passage 
the floating scum of the population of a great capi^, was 
advancing upon the Assembly, and threatened to force the 
bridge. Latnartine, to avoid farming the Assembly, feigned 
not to wish to answer until other orators had spoken. He 
warned the president, M. Bnchez, in a whisper, of the necessity 
of taking the measures which lus authority gave him over the 
troops within the compass of the palace of the representation. 

General Gourtais, evidently surprised at the magnitude 
and rapidity of the demonstration, not having battalions 
enough at hand, and in dread of a shock which he thought he 
could still avoid, by opening tbe passage of the bridge, and 
allowing the column of petitioners to pass before the 
peristyle and along the quay, wavered in his decision, and 
sought advice in conformity with bis own thoughts. Baring 
this irresolution on the pu:t of the defenders, the colnmn, 
dashing aside half a battalion of national guards on the Place 
de la Concorde, and forcing the small array of mobile guards, 
who were insnfficientto defend the bridge, to fall back, rushed 
like an overflowing torrent on the quay in front of the peri- 
style, engnlflug itself in the Bne de Bourgogne, and shouting 
“ Poland for ever ! ” 
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The quaestore, destitute of force by the absence of national 
guards from the interior, came to induce Lamartine and 
Lcdru Sollin to present themselves to the people and 
harangue them from the top of the palace steps. Oeucral 
Oourtais 'was already at that point, vainly endeavouring to 
control the tumult by voice and gesture. 

Thousands of men, in different kinds of dresses, but mostly 
in rags, with excited countenances and menacing gestures, 
theii' mouths foaming and uttering incessant cries, bore 
with the whole weight of a multitude against the railings, 
and struggled to shake or scale them, in order violently to 
enter the enclosure. Ledru BoUiu, although received with 
some applause, could not make himself heard. At sight of 
Lamartine, whom the crowd knew to bo minister of foreign 
affairs, and energetically opposed to war, an immense clamour 
arose, and some voices oxolaimed “ Death to Lamartine ! " 

The crowd indignantly protested against such cries. They 
tore from the railings the two insensate men who had uttered 
them, trampled them under foot, and cried “No! Long 
lire Lamartine !” At the moment when Lamartine had pro- 
cured a choir, in order to address the people, fifteen or 
twenty men, who had climbed to the points of the railings, 
got over th^m, and fell at his feet in the spoee whioh sepa- 
rates them fi;om the steps of the peristyle. The gate of the 
fence was opened or forced, and the first billow of the crowd 
precipitated itsdf through this aperture. “ It is all over," 
said Lamartine ; “ No ! reason can do nothing more I Nought 
remains but defence 1 'Well, to arms, and let us defend our- 
selves ! " 

Saying these words he fell back, followed by some deputies 
and soldiers, to the gate of the second court, whiob was 
separated by another railing from the square of -the peristyle. 
This second court was occupied by half a battalion of mobile 
guards. The soldiers appeared resolved to do their duty, 
when an order, whioh was attiibuted to General Oourtais, 
caused them to sheathe bayonets. Lamartine, perceiving this 
movement of disarming among the soldiers in the midst of 
the tumnlt, raised his arms to heaven, and cried out that all 
'was lost. 

He returned with tlie group of qusstors and deputies into the 
interior, and awaited the result with consternation. He still 
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ilattorcd himself, nevertheless, that the national g^ar<is, who 
wore in the other courts, rallied by some energetio commandor, 
would prevent at least the violation of the hall of session 
itself, and that tho iiivasiou of which he had been witness on 
the side of the quay, would be confined to a tumultuary 
species of procession in the corridors and gardens of the 
palace. 

After having given notice to the president of what was 
passing, he went out again, alone, and in a state of despera- 
tion, to face the rioters, who were attempting to cross the 
remaining threshold. 


After having proceeded a few steps in the ball of columns, 
he found himself in front of a group of the leaders of the 
clubs, who were advancing five or six deep, with linked 
arms. A member of the provisional government, Albert, the 
friend of Louis Blanc, was of tho number, and the only one 
known by sight to Lamartine. 

Behind this first rank marohed other citizens, their faces on 
fire, and with wildness in their gestures. 

Lamartine, resolved to do his duty, and without thinking 
of his impotence and isolation, advanced a few steps to meet 
the Lead of this column, ejctending his crossed arms, os if to 
oppose a barrier to them ; — 

“ Citizens,” said he to them, “ you shall not pass, or if you 
do, it shall be over my body !” — And by what right would 
yon prevent our passage?”said the first who approached him. 

“ By the right,” replied Lamartine, “ of a member of the 
government charged to defend at every cost tho inviolability 
of the National Assembly.” — What do wo care for the 
National Assembly ?” rejoined they. “ We are the people. 
We wish to present ourselves, our petitions, and the indications 
of our wishes to those whom we have deputed. Have you 
then already forgotten that the people communicated freely, 
directly, and constantly with the government of the Hdtel do 
Viller 


" Citizens," answered Lamartine, “we were then in a state 
of revolution, we are now under a government. Tho National 
Assembly is as far above ns as the nation is above you ! It 
cannot rocoivo petitions from the bands of a banded faction of 
the people, without losing its liberty and its majesty. I tell 
you again you sbaU not pass except over my body." 
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Appeals wore made to tliein to interfere, and, as it ivore, in- 
terpose between the people and tlio Assembly. These repre- 
sentatives, thus solicited by their colleagues, uttered a few 
words in. a spirit of repression ; but every voice was drowned, 
and every one’s office confounded by the tumult. It was a 
conflicting medley of gosturos and orios, a battle of nnanned 
men, a whirlwind of confused elements, which carried every- 
thing along with it, even to the parties who had exdted it, 
More than an hour thus elapsed before that a silence, the 
mere effect of lassitude, could alow the commingled mob and 
representatives the semblance, not of a deliberation, but a 
species of dialogue or protestetion. The excess of anarchy 
bad paralyzed the action of anarchy itself. 

While these scenes were succeeding one another in the hall, 
others, stiU more scandalous and iU-omoned, ivero passing 
around the desk and arm-chair of the president. Some in- 
surgents were already masters of these by climbing with the 
aid of their hands and feet upon the tribune. At that point 
not only the flags of the clubs were waved, but drawn swords 
were brandished ; two men, one in the uniform of an officer of 
the national guard, and the other in the dress of a fireman, were 
conspicuous by the insolence and recklessness of their gestures 
and vociferations. Bonds of demagognes with sliaggy, 
bloated faces, strove to get possession of the tribune, and then 
endeavoured to utter a few words, which were stifled by 
plaudits and cries ; but they were overthrown by one another 
in snccession. Others msking continual assaults on the desk 
of the secretaries, and on the arm-chair, throw out horrible 
threats against the president. They ordered him to give per- 
mission to their orators to speak ; they forbade him, under 
pain of the massacre of the Assembly, to caU the national 
guard to the snocout of the representatives. 

The president, dignified, oolm, and fearless for himself, was 
placed under an anxiety and mental constraint which accounts 
for his apmrent inaction. If he did not summon the public 
foroe^ he failed in his xesponsibilly to the Assembly ; if he 
omitted to call it, he perhaps oompromised the lives of nine 
hundred representatives^ who were at the mercy of an innn- 
merohle b^. 

Betides, had the public force existence anywhere? It 
>a$8'S{dd Ibat the column of the people which had entered 
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tUe enclosure, ttos but tbo head of a column of a hundred 
thousand men, extending from the bridge de la Concorde as 
far as the Bastille. 

General Tampour, who commanded the mobile guards, was 
detained in a public tribune, a motionless imeotator of these 
violences, separated from his troops, to whom he had no 
longer the power to givo orders. The commander-in-chief, 
General Courtais, was wandering about tbe enclosure, sur- 
rounded by floods of people, wbo prevented his summoning 
his battalions. Charras, the chief officer of the war depart- 
ment, was painlyzed and in consternation. The members of 
the government wore either prisoners with Lamartine and 
Ledru Bollin, or at a distance from tho scene passing at the 
Luxembourg, with Arago, Gamier Pagds, and Marie. There 
remained nothing to every good citizen but his own individual 
action. Each employed it according to his own notions and 
conjeotores on the nature and magnitude of tho exterior 
movement, with tho extent of which no one was exactly ao- 

S tainted. The president signed, in turn, orders not to have 
e rappel beaten, and secret ones to maioh upon tbe Assembly. 
He gave tbe first to apirease tho insurgents, and the second 
he intrusted to faithful citizens to be transmitted to tho 
oolonds of the legions. These colonels, thus receiving eon- 
traiy orders, took counsel of chance only. Lamartine son^ 
one after another, by friends whom he bad in the crowd, the 
order to beat the rappel and assemble the legions. M. de 
Cbamboiand, a man q^uick to cofitrire and bold to execute, a 
friend of Lamartine, succeeded, through a thousand dangers^ 
upon his own re^onsibility, and oven by delivering himself up 
as a hostage, in causing the order to be executed by one 
legion. Bnt these orders were but intimations carried by the 
represeutatives, or apparent accomplices of the invaders, which 
might be tnxned aside or disobeyed. The Assembly, made 
captive, was delivered to the chance of tbe event. 

A single shot, or the stroke of a dagger, might change the 
popular saturnalia into a massacre of the representatives. 

In the meantime, the mass of the people, more misled than 
guilty, appeared to feci instinotire shame at their excesses, 
and blush at their own disorders. Lamartine, having mounted 
upon the terrace of the little garden which commands the 
quay and the Rue de Bourgogne, to judge of the number and 
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dispositions of the people •without, wa'S received with applause 
and cries of “ Long live Lamartine !” 

Re-entering the halls which face the enclosure, and im- 
mersed in the groups which, like agitated waves, were in 
incessant motion, ho 'was unassailed by any outrage. 

“Speak to us! advise us! assist us!" cried these men, 
with minds perplexed by uncertainty. “ Fear nothing, we 
will throw our arms over you, and avert the daggers from 
your breast !” 

nia reply to them was dictated by calmness, but severity. 
He indicated to them by gestures the acandalous scenes by 
which the interior was being violated, and the certain von- 
geanoc of the departments, thus outraged in their represen- 
tatives, and the inevitable civil -war, if they did not of their own 
accord restrain themselves, by retiring, and signing an act of 
repentance and reparation to the Assembly. These words 
oveiy where found echoes. The people appeared to ask nothing 
hut to depart and repair their &alt. A small number only of 
demagogues and infuriated agents of the dubs continued to 
prolong the tumult, and carried Louis Blanc in triumph from 
hall to hall, accompanied by Barbba and Albert. 

Louis Blanc, whatever may have been said since, appeared 
more humiliated than pleased with these triumphs, submitted 
to, rather than obtained, over public decency. Lamartine, 
who was perpetually elbowed in this vortex of riot by the 
ovations of his ancient colleague and adversary, heard from 
the bosom of the crowd many of the addresses of Louis 
Blanc. These expressions breatbod joy at beholding the 
number and enthusiasm of the Socialists impose respect upon 
their enemies, and assume the stamp of the irresistible power 
of public opinion ; but while congratulating them, he con- 
jured them to retire, to moderate themselves, and to restore 
liberty to the general body of the representatives of the 
people. General Courtais, as be passed from group to group, 
did not cease to address to them the same earnest exhortations. 

But while Lamartine, from hall to ball, harangued the 
(Kowd, more and more influenced by bis voice, the cliiefs of 
the (dubs were disputing for the tribune, which they mounted, 
end read petitions and speeches from it. 

Bltumui, in the midst of the applause of his followers, ao' 
/ a &tal rivalry for popularity, called^ to it his 
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enemj, Barbas, up to tbat time, more an adveraaiy, than an 
accomplice, of tbe eeditious. 

At lost, a more enterprising conspiiator, named Iluber, a 
face recognized in all the ultra-agitations of tbe people since 
the days of February, proclaimed the dissolution of the national 
representatires and the revolutionary government. 

Applauded by the hordes which were pressing round the 
tribune, this motion was proclaimed from month to mouth, as 
a decree of the people. The members of the Assembly dis- ' 
persed, to seek justice and vengeance in the bosom of the 
national guard and the people really representing Paris. The 
rioters, preceded by BarbSs and tWr accomplices, morohed 
in column upon the Hdtel de Ville, took possession of it 
without resistance, and encompassed themselves with eight 
thousand armed men, some accomplices, and others seduced 
by thd triumph of the factions 

At this moment, Ledm BoUin, retained by the insurgents 
in a porter's lodge of the palace, and solicited to follow them 
to the Ildtol de Ville, and there accept the place which they 
had decreed him in this government, resisted them obstinately, 
and declared that he would never allow a power to bo imposed 
upon him which had been gained by a seditious movement 
over the notional representativeis. 

At the same moment, Lamartine, pressed by a tumnltuons 
crowd into tho hall of conference, harangued the people, 
who were beginning to retire at his command. The move- 
ment of retreat, which was executed after the proclama- 
tion for the dissolution of the Assembly, interrupted his dis- 
conise. 

A group of sbe or eight good citizens, who had mingled 
among the people to influence and restrain them, surrounded 
Lam^ine, and condneted him across the garden into the 
palace of the presidency, then in conrse of coastruction. 

They made him ascend to the builder's office^ The doors 
were dosed, and some courageous workmen were placed as 
sentinels at the foot of the staircase, to turn the multitude 
aside, should they chance to present themselves. The reso- 
lution was taken to await, in tho very heart of the National 
Assembly, the movement, which was about to consummate 
or to repress the outrage of the day. 

“ If," said Lamartine, to his unknown friends, “ we do 
2 M 
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not hear the drum beat to oi-ms on tho other side of the 
river, I shall sleep to-night at Vincennes, or be shot !” 

“ This ■will not endure so long,” oried these young men, 
indignantly ; “ it is impossible that France should, for three 
hours, endure such a parody on government." 

Lamartine, exhausted in voice, and streaming with per- 
spiration, sat down at a little table, on which the workmen 
l^d, from forgetfulness, loft a botlie of wine. They drank to 
the approaching deliverance of the republic. 

General Courtoie, informed of the asylum to whioh Lamar- 
tine had retired, knocked at the door of the cabinet. He 
was ushered in. Nothing in his features or his language 
betrayed the open joy or even the secret satisfaction of an 
a>ccomplice; on tho contrary, everything in him revealed 
the disorder and consternation of a man wavering between 
two dangers — ^that of failing in his duty to the represen- 
tatives, or of shedding the first blood after a revolution, 
thus far without stain. Courtais asked counsel of Liamortino 
before these eight witnesses. Ho advised him to make his 
escape by the gardens, put himself at the head of the first 
legion wliich he could assemble, and march on the palace to re- 
establish the Assembly. He thanked him, drank a glass of wine 
as he stood, and rushed forth to the performance of his duty. 

An instant after he returned. TTis general’s uniform 
caused him to be surrounded by the people, who inundated 
■the gardens and courts, and closed all the outlets. Lamar- 
tine Qounselled him to make a last effort. The general again 
descended, cleared the rioters, and attempted to get out by 
the Eue de Bourgogne. But while he was seeking a method, 
of rejoining and assuming the command of his legions, these, 
roused, of their own accord, by public rumours and the emis- 
saries of lismattiae and his colleagues at the Luxembourg, 
marched, and proceeded to arrest, with but little delay, their 
own general. 

One vast murmur, issuing from the people, ascended from 
below to the asylum, in whioh Lamartine was counting the 
minutes -with his friends. A gloomyaud uuhroken sQence 
rtigned over the remainder of Pads. With their ears glued to 
the windows, they were yet unable to discover what would 
follow this silence. The oon^irators had, it ■was said, ten 
tiionsand armed aooomplioes, and cannon at the Hfitel de 
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Yille. The bureau of the minister of tho interior had hceu 
taken, and that of the ministor of war abandoned. Tho 
national guard was without a general officoi to command it. 
They were floating between the strangest events. Every- 
thing was possible at such a moment. 

Suddenly, a rush of feet, rapid, as in a charge, from some 
as yet invisible bedy, beating the ground on both banks of 
the Seine, conies striking upon the ear. At tbis sound a bat- 
talion of the garii mMle^ imprisoned in the gai’dens of the 
presidency which command the quay, rushed to arms, and 
formed in order of battle under the walls of the palace. 
Lamartine issued from his retreat with his friends, descended 
the staircase, traveraod tho building, and passing by a win- 
dow, along a plank, thrown to serve as a bridge from the 
palace to the garden, preoipitatod himself into the ranks of 
the mobile guards, by whom ho was received with cries of 
“ Lung lire Lamartine 1 Long live the representatives of the 
nation 1" 

He returned with them and tho national guards into tho 
palace. The insurgents, who filled the interior of the halls, 
courts, and gardens, dispersed by the outlets before the 
bayonets. The representatives, brought back by the detach- 
ments of tho legions, resumed tbeii places. Lamaitine, lialf- 
stifled by the crowds which encumboied the halls and corri- 
dors, was carried as far as the first steps of the tribune. He 
mounted there in the midst of cries of “ The National 
Assembly for ever!” “Lamartine for ever!” He waited 
for a long time until the clattering of arms should subside, 
and a certain number of representatives take their places. 

“ Citizens,” be then exclaimed, “ the firat duty of the 
National Assembly, returning free within these walls, under 
the proteotiDn of bayonets, is to vote the gratitude of the 
country to the national guard, to the mobile guard, and to 
the army." This proposition was ratified by applause. 

“ But we should bo wanting In our first duty,” oontinned 
he, “ if in this pubUo mark of gratitude we did not include 
the immense majority of the population of Paris, who, indig- 
nant at the scandals which fiat a "moment dishonoured these 
precincts, have risen in mass to re-establish the representa- 
tives. 

But, citizens, in the urgent circumstances in which we 
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are involrecl, the tribune is not the place for the politician 
■whom you have appointed to watch, with his colleagues, 
over the safety of the country. While a government of 
faction — ^while a government of violence, momentarily sub- 
stituted for the great and unanimous expression of the uni- 
versal choice of the people, seeks else'where a seat of govern- 
ment which will tumble to pieces at their feet, our course is 
to go to the Hotel de Ville. 

“ I ■will not say to you, tliat the moments are precious, for 
1 have, like you, the confidence and the conviction that the 
more time the people of Paris have for reflection, the more they 
will blush for the outrage committed on you ! In presence of 
the terrible misunderstanding which may spring up between 
the departments, isolated in the persons of their representa- 
tives, and Pfiris, the guardian of the safety of the Assembly, 
we must bethink ourselves. Well! we are going; we, I say, 
in the name of that government which you a few days since 
proclaimed ; we are going, assisted, unanimously, by the 
national guard, by the ffords mobile, and by that army 
which it is impossible to keep apart from them; we are 
going to unite with the members of the government, who are 
all, I doubt not, animated by the same indignation, the same 
sentiments, with me ; yee ! even those whom the suffrage of 
the factions has attempted to dishonour, — ^we go to ratify at 
the eaiUest moment the appro^ving shouts with which you 
have just nominated with enthusiasm the brave chief of the 
national guard, citizen Clement Thomas.” (Applause.) 

" Citizens! yet, one word; one single word. 

“ At such a moment, the government is no longer in coun- 
cnl; the place of the government is at youi head, citizens,’ 
and national gnaxds 1 ite place is upon the battle-field ! Let 
ns march !" 

The hall resounded ■with acclamations. The soldiers and 
the national guard raised their bayonets towards the tribune, 
as if to make a rampart for the representatives. Lamartine 
descended, and advanced towards Ledrn BoUin, who had 
jrat entered the hall, and said to him : “ Let us march to the 
Hdtel de YiUe. Your name has been placed on the roll of 
tho government of the insnrrection ; give the lie to the in- 
surgents, by marching with me against them !" 

The two merabeia of the government went out, aocom- 
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panied by a crowd of mobile guards, representatives, and 
oitizeus ; among whom were M. Murat, the sou of the hero 
of Naples ; Morny, and Falloux, men who thirst for action 1 
Arrived at the guay, Lamartine threw himself on a dragoon’s 
horse ; and the horse of an officer was brought to Ledru 
Bollin. A battalion of the 10th legion of national guards, 
among whom, in the dress of private soldiers, are to be 
distinguished the sons of tlte first families of the French 
aristocracy, formed around them. 

A battalion of the mobile guard followed them. The 
regiment of dragoons, commanded by the brave Colonel 
Ooyon, took the head of the column, and tho advance began 
along the quays to tho cries ol^ “ Xon^ live the National 
Ateemlly I" “ ll'ar with the ineurgentt /” 

The column, though of invincible energy, was weak in 
numerical strength, and it was proposed to await the accession 
of other forces. Lamartine was opposed to this, certain that, 
in a revolution, time lost counts more than expected forces can 
profit. lo the midst cf the tumult of voioes^ of ories, of 
counsels, clattering sabres and bayonets, which pressed around 
his horse, ha bore in mind the 9th Thermidor, when the 
party' of Robespierre, although the most numerous, was 
ornshed in that same H6tel de Tille, by his inactivity, and 
by the rapid resolution of the Convention and of Barras. He 
knew BorbSs to be a man of action; he did not doubt 
but that, already surrounded by seven or eight thousand 
accomplices, he would have, if three hours only were left 
to sedition, a revolutionary army and government in the 
evening. 

General Courtais had just been insulted, dismissed, and 
made prisoner by his soldiers, deceived and indignant at his 
inaction, which they believed the result of caloulation. 
General Tampour had been aepaxated from his battalions 
throughout tho day, and it was not known if he was in 
freedom. The absent goverament were sitting at the Luxem~ 
hourg, assailed by a detachment of rioters, to whom Aiago, 
Gamier Fag^s, and Marie opposed a firm and triumphant 
resistance. The bureau of the minister of war was deserted. 
No minister, no general, was invested with the nuiversal, 
rapid, and decisive command necessary at a moment of such 
extremity. Lamartine took upon him the dictatorship com- 
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mauded by this total eclipse of regular military powers. 
He sent for four pieces of cannon, to force, if necessary, the 
gates of the H6tel do YiUe. Ledru Kollin and himself 
agreed, at a word and on horseback, to give verbally the 
command of Paris to General Bedean, for whom they sent 
a messenger, on the quay of the Louvre. Meanwhile the uuani„ 
mous enthusiasm which prevailed, guided, excited, and regu- 
lated the column of attack, wliich increased while marching. 
Every door poured foith a combatant the more into its ranks. 
Erom every window proceeded applause, invocations, and 
blessings, indicated by the hands of women, old men, and 
children, upon the avengers of the representatives of the 
nation. Paris, in consternation, shuddered at the triumph of 
the demagogues, for a moment victorious, and of whom the 
antioipated excesses were compared, in the imagination of 
the people, with the crimes of 1793. So sudden a return of 
courage, added to the probability of its being attended with 
success to the good citizens, elevated the heart, and made the 
soul burst forth in invocations and transports. 

Upon arriving at the upper end of the Place Somt Michel, 
the head of the column was stopped, forced back for a 
moment by the masses which obstructed the coruer of the 
Place de Gr&ve and the Qnat Some dragoons came to an- 
nounco that the Ildtel de Yille was formidably defended, 
that the conspirators had cannon, and that they perceived at 
the windows preparations for murderous discharges upon the 
column when it should dehouohe from the quay in front of 
the building. Lamartine sent to teU the general to order a 
second column to advance by the streets parallel with the quay, 
and which open, from the side opposite to the river, upon the 
square, — ^the same system of manoeuvring as that of the dth 
of Thermidor, when Bourdon de I’Oise marched upon Bobes- 
pierre by these lateral streets, while Barras marched by the 
quay. 

After a moment bestowed on the execution of this move- 
ment, Lamartine and his colleagues entered the Place de 
Grive on horseback, at the head of tlie column of attack, 
to the cries of “ Long live the national representatives ! ” A 
confused movement separated them. The artilleiymen and 
national guards who surrounded Lamartine conjured him 
dismount, lest, being elevated above the (sowd, he should 
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1)6 chosen as a mark for fhe discharges \rhich urere expected 
to he reociyed at the foot of the building. “ No, no ! ” cried 
Lamartine; “if any one must fall for the cause of the 
National Assembly, I mil bo the first ! " and he passed the 
square, under a curtain of bayonets, sabres, and fags. His 
home walked no longer ; it was lifted up and carried as far 
as the court of the palace. Not a shot had been fired. 

The national guards, who had preceded the head of the 
column, and the garde molile, rudied to the assault of the 
staircase.^. They carried them immediately, without resist., 
ance on the part of Barbus and his accomplices. It was a 
scene of the greatest confusion, but not a combat. What was 
pasmng above was not known below. It was expected that 
there would be some tingical scenes of desperate resistance, 
murders, and suicides, such as marked the arrest of Heriot or 
Goutbon. The crowd was so dense in the court that XiO' 
martine was unable to dismount. “ Spealc to us; speak to 
lu !” cried they, extending their hands and arms towards 
him. 

“ Citizens,” exclaimed Lamartine, “ the first tribune in the 
world is the saddle of a horse, when thus one re-enters the 
palace of the people, surrounded by such an escort of good 
citizens, armed to crush the demagogue factions, and to re- 
instate, with your assistance, the true republic, and the 
representatives of the nation.” 

Lamartine, after these words, was almost carried upon the 
arms of the mobile and nation^ guards, and citizens, across 
the vestibules, staircases, and corridors, os far as a smdl hall, 
on the first story, in which the same concourse of people, the 
same tumult; same arms, and the same exaltarion pre- 
vailed. 

Some of the leaders of the insurrooiloTi, indudiug BarbSi^ 
who had been seduced to become their accomplice, were already 
shut up in a neighbouring apartment. They had made no 
lesistEmco ; the promptitude of the resolution, and the rapidity 
of the march of the column of attack, directed by the two 
members of the government, had not allowed the conspirators 
time to increase their number, call their partisans, or orga- 
nize their defence. The five or six thonsand men who hod 
entered the Hotel de Tille with them, had disbanded and 
dispersed at the sight of the first companies of the national 
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guard, horse aud foot, and the dragoons of Colonel Goyon, 
an active officer, vrho had tact enough to knonr when to 
give orders on his own responsibility, and was adored by his 
regiment. 

They assembled in a tumultuous couniffi in that hall of 
revolutions — the Hfitel de Ville. Their triumph was but 
one of two hours’ duration. These they had employed in 
forming themselves, by a sort of popular ballot, into a oollec- 
Idve levolutionaiy diotatorabip, composed of Barbiis, Louis 
Blanc, Albert, Blanqui, Baspail, Huber, Sobrier, Proudhon, 
Pierre Leroux, and Oabet. 

It was the government of the dubs prosoribing the govern- 
ment of the nation ; the coalition of sects against the repre- 
sentatives of the country. Many of the members of this 
government were ignorant even that their names had been 
usurped. Lamartine and Ledru Itollin sigued in revolu- 
tionary form, and without any othor title than the urgency 
of the case, and for the vindication of the public, the order 
to arrest the conspirators present, and to couduot them to 
Vincennes. 

But the immense armed crowd, which was every minute 
pressing into the square, and the indignation of the people of 
Paris, increased by borroi at the attempt so suddenly re- 
pressed, caused apprehension to Ledru Bollin, Lamartine, 
and Marrast, lest the guilty patties should not be able to pass 
during tho day through 'the excited streets with impunity. 
They did not wish that a revolufuon, os yet pure, should cause 
one drop to be shed, even of the blood of those who had de- 
sired to oorrupt and stain it. They knew that the worst of 
corruptions for a people is that which springs from blood shed 
under i|ieir own eyes; with the concurrence, therefore, of 
M. Marrast, who had intrepidly remained, although impiisoned 
by the insurrection, in the H6tel de Ville, they Jtidioiously 
provided against that danger by ordering the prisoners not 
to be conducted to Vincennes until a late hour of the night, 
and then under a strong escort. 

These measures being taken, the tumultuous crowd in the 
palace so much inoreabed in number, as to separate the two 
metqhetB of the government. 

LemSxdnb hastened to encourage the national representatives, 
wli0 still oontinned sitting. During the few moments which 
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he had passed at the E6tel de Yille, the s(inaie and q^uays 
had become covered with the bayonets of all the lemons 
of Paris. Of the two horses which he had sent for from 
home during the march of the column, one, ridden by 
de Porbin Jan&on, had been stopped, together with that 
brave volunteer, who had been mist^en for one of the insur- 
gents, and thrown into prison. The other, which bad been 
ridden by a young national guard, M. CruUemateau, bad 
thrown its rider on the Font Neuf. This horse had been 
brought to the square by a dragoon. Lamartine, almost 
overwhelmed, upon quitting the Hotel de Yille, by the enthu- 
siastic rush of the national guards and people towards him, 
and seeking for a horse to escape from the crowd, and thus 
breathe more freely when elevated above the mnltitude in which 
he was immersed, as he passed along the front of the dragoon 
regiment, recognized his steed, and sprang into the saddle. 

He returns to the National Assembly by the quays. 
Groups of people, intosicated by this vioto^ of the true 
republic over an anarchy of a few hours’ duration, surrounded 
him, with huzzas and acclamations. Artillerymen held the 
bridle of his horse. He was followed by a retinue of mounted 
national guards, dragoons, and citizens, all successively shout- 
ing, applaudmg, pressing his bonds, and touching his clothes. 
The footways, the approach to the bridges, the windows, 
roofs, and terraces of the Louvre and Tnileries, were 
oovered with men of all conditions, women, and children, 
clapping their hands as he passed along, shedding tears, 
waving handkerchiefs from a distance, and throwing flowers 
on his horse. Continually-renewed shouts of “Fine la 
pviblique!" “ Vive I'A-tsemUee NationaUr “ Vive La- 
martine I ” accompanied him from the steps of the Hotel de 
Yille to the steps of the Chami^r of Deputies. The name of 
a private citizen was adopted as the symbol of restored order, 
and that name, after being thus raised to the highest pinnacle 
of popularity, feU, a few days afterwards, into the lowest 
depth of publio ditfavonr. Of all triumphs, that which most 
elated the French people, was the triumph over anarchy, 

Lamartine, on alighting from his horse, immediately 
^cended the tribune. Uo announced to the Aaiembly that 
its authority was once more paramount, and that the govern- 
ment was about to take moosures for punishing the outrage, 
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and prevonting any attempt to renew^ it. The Aeaembly 
broke np amidst cries of “ Vive lo> RiptAlique I ” The national 
guards of the banlieues and of the departments adjacent to the 
capitally voluntarily thronged into Pai'is during that night and 
the following morning, determined to avenge tlie representa- 
tives, skonld it be deemed necessary to do so. During the 
night, the government having assembled at the Luxembourg, 
regulated this movement, interrogated tlm prefect of police, 
CaussidiSre, ordered the arrest of the leaders of the seditious 
movement, and appointed M. Clement Thomas commander-in- 
ebief of the national guards of Paris. Those generals whose 
energies had been poralj^zed by indecision, were superseded 
by commanders more aotivo and more popular with the army. 

On the following day, the rovolntionaiy movement, whiob 
spread dismay through France, had left no trace behind i(^ 
except perhaps among the Montagnards in the prefecture of 
police, and in the barracks of the republican guard. 

These revolutionary armed corps, which Caussidifire had 
under his control for the security of Paris, being wrongly in- 
fluenced by their sympathy with the clubs, or ill directed bjy 
CaussidiSre, had, on the preceding evening, &.iled in their 
duty; or, to say the least, their inertness left the National 
Assembly unprotected against ontrago, and consigned the 
Hdtel de Yille to a conspiracy. The government ordered the 
expurgation of these corps. The r^ublican guards sulkily 
laid down their arms at the flrst command. The corps of the 
Montagnards, amounting to about three thousand men, bad 
fortified themselves in the prefecture of police, refuting to 
acknowledge any authority save that of Caussidibre, tlireaten- 
ing to meintain a deapexate siege, and to shed the blood of 
the national guards without mercy, should auy attempt be 
made to dislodge them by force. General Bedeau was con- 
sequently inatmeted to auriound. the piefeeture of police with 
six thousand troops and twenty-flve thousand national gnards^ 
to force these rebellious Montagnards to submit and lay down 
tbtilr arms. 

In the morning General Bedeau invested the prefeotnre of 
police. The national guards were highly exasperated against 
these presumed accomplices or secret partisans of the mubs; 
aad.nw loud outcries they expressed their desire to oom- 
VutiCA the assault. Their oaunon were pointed towards the 
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gates. These thiee thonsaxirl soldiers of Caussidigre, vrho 
possessed a good supply of ammunitioTi, wore resolved not to 
surrender until after a most sanguinary struggle ; and in case 
of extremity, they declared their intention to blow np the 
whole district in which the prefecture was situated. 

CaussidiSte, who, at two o’ clock, was a second time sum" 
moned before the executive commission, refused to tender his 
resignation voluntarily. He held an ambiguous strain of 
language, in which obedience was artfully blended with nie~ 
nace, and veiled beneath ccjuivocal expressione and gestures. 
Only on the preceding day," Lamartine had boon of opinion 
that it would be right to retain Caussidicre in his post. lie 
had considered him to he a useful and brave man, and one 
who, by his good sentiments and his ambition, might he 
easily won by the friends of order to join their party in the 
republic. Lamartine now no longer hesitated. He went out 
with Gaussidigre, and having stepped into the carriage with 
him, they both di-ove off in the dheotion of the prefecture of 
the police. On tho way Lamartine represented the danger 
of CaussidiSre’s position, and the immense responsibility that 
devolved on him. He pointed out tho absolute necessity of 
tendering his remgnation, and the high estimation in which 
he wonld be held, if he succeeded, as he must do, in obtaining 
the Bubmismon of his troops without bloodshed. 

Caussidicre knew that of all die members of the government, 
Lamartine, though wholly unacquainted with his previous 
revolntionary career, was tho one who had placed most 
confidence in him, and had lieen most diqiosed to support 
him. He yielded then to Lamartine's representations, 
urged as they were with a warmth of interest to which no 
suspidon could attach. He authorized Lamartine to convey 
his resignation to the government, and he pledged himself to 
exert his utmost efforts to dissolve the corps of Montagnards. 
Lamoitino, who was at that time the idol of the national 
guard of Paris and the departments, promised to snepeud the 
attack on the prefecture, and to dispose the citizens to show 
indulgence to the besieged. 

Whilst crossing the Pout hlichel, the carriage, which con- 
veyed the two negotiators, came in contact with a corps of 
national guards, blockading the prefecture. Having recog* 
nized Lanpiaitiue, they forced him out of the carriage, and 
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gathered round him, mth enthuBiostic acclamations. When 
at length he sucoeeded in getting across the bridge, he 
harangued the guards and exhorted them to concord. The 
guards, then breaking from tho ranks, rushed to him, shout- 
ing “ Vive Lamartine ! “ To esoapo from these enthusiastic 
greetings, he turned down a side street ; but was followed 
by the national guards, whom he at length eluded by entering 
a printing-offloe. Some officers, who accompanied him, bar- 
lioaded the doors on the inside, thus stemming the tide of 
enthusiasm poured forth by the national guards and the 
populace. Lamartine now snmmoued in succession several of 
the commanding officers of the guards, and directed them to 
oirmilate in the ranks intelligence of a proximate arrange- 
ment. The irritation of the assailants was quelled; whilst 
CaussidiSre, on his part, reasoned with and appeased the 
Montagnarda. The result was, that General Bedcan dis- 
solved them, without concession on his part or resistance on 
theirs. The blood of Pai-is was thus once mote spared. The 
events of the 15th of May had the effect of inspiring the 
National Assembly with increased confidence, an^d the go- 
vernment with renewed energy. 'Wo were still sailing 
against adverse winds, hut the brim was held by firmer hands. 

General Cavaignac, on his arrival in Paris, was installed 
in tho post of minister of the war department, which, as has 
already been mentioned, was reserved for him. He entered 
upon the duties of his office with that firm though modest 
confidence whiob denotes a man's consciousness of his own 
capability. Lamartine foresaw the struggles which must 
inevitably ensue for the establishment of the republic, which, 
at its birth had been placed between two classes of enemies. 
He scanned Cavslgnac's character at a glance, and he doubted 
not that he was the man to whom the preservation of the 
lepnblio might he intrusted. He, therefore, urged the gene- 
ral to take advantage of the popularity of bis name, and to 
demand that the government should provide disciplined 
forces sufficient to defend the National Ajssembly against the 
expected movements of factions, it was estimated that 
Paris alone would supply about fifty-five thousand bayonets, 
vis, fifteen thousand of the mobile guards, two thousand rix 
hundred of the republican guards (picked men and rebrgan.' 
ised^, two thonssad and fifty of the force oallfid pc&'dMm de 
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Paris, and twenty thousand troops of the line in bar- 
racks. In addition to all these there were fifteen thousand 
troops of the line in the Paris division, which in cose of 
necessitj might he brought in a few hours to the scene of 
action. 

These militaiy precautions, more than sufficient, were 
urgently insisted on by Lamartine, and did not meet with any 
(^position in the council. Every one seemed, with cciual 
sincerity, desirous that the republic should be strongly armed 
against anarchy, the greatest danger to which rising repub- 
lics ore exposed. It was still imagined abroad that dissen- 
sion and division existed among the members of the govern- 
ment, and especially between Inmartine and Ledrn Bollin ; 
but these disagreements had had no existence since the great 
act of concord which rallied round the National Assembly the 
three principal shades of republican government, with the 
exception of the Socialists. All the members of the govern- 
ment and all tlie ministers unanimously felt that they bad tlie 
same duty and the same interest of ambition in faithfully 
serving the republic, the government, and the Assembly, The 
great and dedded differences which, before and since that 
period, separated the opinions and sentiments of Lamartine 
from the opinions and sentiments of his colleagues, must not 
be suffered to discolour the truth of history. Lamartine did 
not then observe a single symptom denoting anything but the 
most perfect identity of views and the most sincere concur- 
rence of efforts for the regular consolidation of the republic. 
There was no alliance, hut there was no division. 

The same feeling of unity dM not prevail among certain 
agents of the administration, and members of the National 
Assembly around the government. Their conduct betrayed 
a sectarian spirit^ a proneness to personal proselytism, and a 
desire to monopolize the republic in their own hands and in 
the hands of their friends. Their spirit of proselytism was 
marked by narrow-minded jealousy, and was altogether at 
variance with the real apirit of the government. It did not 
escape the notice of Lamartine that the administrative 
appointments were concerted and determined on beforehand 
in meetings of the government. These appointments were 
often adverse to Lis views ; but as he was indifferent with 
respect to individuals, and hod no desire for personal ascend- 
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auoy, Lo afEeotcd not to observe, for the sake of avoiding 
disagreement. 

The review prepared by the government in honour of the 
National Assembly, which had been postponed in conse^ 
quence of the seditious outbreak of the 16tb of May, took 
place on the 21st of that month, in the Champ de Mats. 
Three hundred thousand bayonets, and ton thousand sabres, 
entwined with flowers, defiled in front of the platform occu- 
pied by the Assembly, the ministers, and the members of 
the govommeni Unanimous shouts of “ Vwe f Assemble 
J^atiomle et la Sdpu&ligue /” resounded fi;om eight in the 
morning until night. This was the adoption of the Assembly 
by the people, by the army, and by the national guards,— 
tho eonsccration of the republican sovereignty. 

This festival impressed the representatives of tho people 
with a consciousness of their inviolability, and it enabled the 
nation to feel its own power, Lamartine, who was present, 
received a few aedamationa and a few crowns of oak from 


the national guards and the people of the departments; but 
already his popularity, as rapid in its fall as it had been slow 
in its rise, was vanishing beneath the resentment of the 


friends of fallen monarchy, the ingratitudo of the proletaries, 
and the menacing agitations of the national workshop. The 
friends of monarchy reproached him for not having restored 
the throno, and the others blamed him for not having reduced 
the National Assembly to their yoke, and given up society 
to their sway. 

It most be confessed that the government stood in a false 


psition, — a position, nevertholeas, which there had been no 
possibility of avoiding. It wanted unity ; bnt the necessity 
of refraining, at the outset, from any steps which might have 
the effect of dividing the republic into two hostile puties, 
rendered the immediate leatoiation of unity impossible. 
Every collective government is feeble, undecided, and vacil- 
lating, because it is irresponsible : ooUeotive rei^iisibility is 
anonymous, and anonymous responsibility hos no existence. 
Doubtless if, alf that time, one man only had been at the 
head of the executive authority, he would have been able to 
foresee, to determine, and to act with a degree of energy 
greatly superior to that of the five men who were obliged to 
'Wgomed by Ifeeir united intelligence and opinions. Of this 
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fact these five mea were fully conscious. Moreorer, they 
felt themselres pressed, on the one hand, by the National 
Assembly, which demanded the re-establishment of order 
without delay; and on the other hand by the convulsive 
events of a great revolution, which required them to act with 
the utmost prudence and caution, for fear of bnnging about a 
catastrophe which there was not auflioient force to resist. 
The government therefore was not and oonld not be anything 
but a temporary power painfully exorcised by those who had 
accepted tire ungrateful and impossible mission. To fill up 
the lapse of a month or two between the revolution ended, 
and the constitutional power vigorously commenced ; to be 
responsible for the National Assembly in the eyes of the 
people, and to be answerable for the people to the National 
Assembly (thus dissatisfying both) ; to struggle with daily 
renewing difiioulties ; to prepare the elements of power for 
the future government; to resist the assaults of factions 
rendered desperate by the installation of the national sove^ 
reignty; to see the approach of menacing insurrections, and 
to delay taking steps for their repression until the day when 
they should break out ; to bear the burthen of ingratitude in 
defeat, or the pain of ingratitude in victory ; — such was the 
part traced out for this government of temporization. It 
was a part which could bo endurable only to those who had 
formed an erroneous estimate of it beforehand ; and whose 
alleged ambition was nothing less than a voluntary and 
meritorious saorifico of their popularity, — a martyrdom of 
their names. 

1 will not therefore dwell on the acts of the executive 
commission. Those acts interposed with energy, vigilance, 
and disinterestedness though often ineffeotuwy, between 
popular insurieotion and the Assembly. Meanwhfie a cloud 
which had gathered before the eyes of the government !»- 
tokened an impending storm. It woe the national workshops. 

The frequenters of these workshops formed altogether a 
body of one hundred and twenty thousand men. Among 
them was a considerable proportion of idlers and tnrbnlent 
agents, the deposit of misery, vagrancy, vice, and sedition left 
by a population of thirty-six millions, when the tide of revo- 
lution began to ebb. 

But in feeding this mass of indigence during four months' 
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idleness of an industrial multitude, accnmulated in a revolu- 
tionized capital, the provisional government did not, as has 
been snpposed, entertain the design of maJring the national 
workshops an establiahed institution. They were merely the 
means of administeiing succour — a succour dictated at once 
b^ humanity and policy ; for without that subsidy of the 
rich for the support of the poor, what must have been the fato 
both of wealth and poverty? Wealth would have been pillaged 
and poverty doomed to starvation, two crimes of wliich a 
government disposed to bo just to the rich and humane to the 
poor, could not make itself the instrumont. 

Neither did the provisional government ever dose its eyes 
-to the fact that the day would come when this temporary 
^stem must be changed, the mass dissolved, and the idle, 
imperious, and paid multitude dispersed through other parts of 
the country, and employed in nseful works. It was evident 
that, whenever that day should arrive, it would bring with it 
resistance, conflict, sedition, perhaps bloodshed. 

For this event the executive commission was silently pre- 
paring. But before exposing the Assembly to meet the 
difflemty, the commission h^ a double dutj' to perform. 
First, for the purpose of mitirating the shook, it was advisa- 
ble to offer in other parts of we country such a rate of wa^s 
as would draw great numbers of workmen away from Pans ; 
to provide employment on a very enlarged scale; to make 
liberal laws in reference to pauperism, and to manifest an 
earnest intention to afford assistance to re^ distress. Secondly, 
it was necessary to meet the difflcully with vigorous means— 
to provide an irresistible armed force to dissolve the lost 
nudeuB which might attempt to resist the law, and set up 
inexcusable idleness as a pretext for rebellion. 

Some members of tbe executive commission were actively 
engaged in cariying out tbe first part of this twofold duty, 
and their efforts were aided by M. TrSlat, a minister wdl 
known and beloved by tbe suffering portion of tbe population. 
Lamartine and tbe minister of the war department devoted 
themselves to the second part of the task. 

But the members of the National Assembly who had reoently 
arrived from the departments were excited by men hostile to 
the lemblio. These members bad been ^ewitnesses of tbe 
Sosndmous vagnun^ of that nomade army of workmen, and 
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knowing bal: little of tlie difficulties attending the situation of 
the capital, they could form no idea of the tempmizatiou and 
caution rei^uisite for hiinging about a dissolution without a 
catastrophe. They consequently beoatne impatient at the 
tardy proceedings of the commission. The journals favourable 
to monarchy were continually assorting that the members of 
the provisional government, being thwarted in their ambition 
by the presence of the national sovereignty, were fostering and 
paying this army of pauperism, for the purpose of annoying 
and intimidating the representative body, and by a visible 
menace subjecting it to their culpable desire of rule. 

The Assembly was not slow in lending faith to these 
calmnnioa Whilst the government was making the most 
assiduous exertions, and devising the most prudent means of 
disbanding, without bloodshed, the pauper legions, whose ex< 
istence it deplored, and whose excesses it was seeking to check, 
the Assembly regarded the principal members of that govern- 
ment as the perverse accomplices of sedition. Lamartine and 
Ledtu Eollin were most partioularly the objects of this suspi- 
cion. Their simultaneous presence in the Assembly, notwith- 
standing their well-known variance of opinion respecting the 
character to be impressed on the republic at its outset, was 
cited as the proof of an odious alliance, in which they had 
sacrificed their principles for the sake of combining in their 
ambition. 

The consequence was, that warm lemonsirancea were made, 
and rash motions proposed in the Assembly. These being 
unseasonably brniied abroad, furnished a text, which the 
dubs, the demagoguio journals, and the mob orators made use 
of in their turn for calumniating the National Assembly and 
irritating the populace against the alleged selfishness of the 
bourgeoisie. 

The anti-republican feelings and ambitious views, concealed 
nnder the disguise of di^nastio denominations, also concurred 
in promoting the demoralization and sedition which were 
becoming more and more manifest in the national workshops in 
proportion as the time approached for breaking them up. The 
prefect of police, M. Trouvfi Chanvel, was a man unused to 
the difficult duties of the post ho filled ; but he was ener- 
getic, indefatigable, impartially hostile to every faction ; and 
he was earnestly hut calmly devoted to the interests of the 
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oonnfcry. Ho did not conceal from liimself tbc dangers ■wliicli 
cacli succeeding day brought forth. He observed the first 
rise of a new faction — a faction which seemed dispo&od to 
grow with tlie germ of the young republic, so that it might 
either blond with it or dosti-oy it. ‘ 

This was tho Bonapaitist taction, which was understood to 
have numerous agents in the national workshops. "Weio 
these agents paid by voluntary subsidies emEinating from 
personal regard for tbo momory of the emperor, — or wore 
they merely instigated hy their own fanaticism in favour of a 
great name ? Did those persona promulgate the prinoiplos of 
a soot, or wore they simply diffusing the natural and spon- 
taneous propagandism of a thought living in the memory of 
the people, and roused at a time when tho popular mind was 
powerfully excited f There appears good reason to conclude 
that the immense popularity of the name of Napoleon con- 
stituted tho whole oonspiiaoy; hut this popularity, betrayed 
in shouts of “ Vive I’Mmpereur and in avowed aspira^ 
tions for a military dictatorship, proclaimed by deraagognism, 
became a menace to the republic. Numerous crowds, which 
collected every evening on tho boulevards, were harangued 
by the partisans of Napoleon. The government ordered tho 
mobile guard and the national guard to act with energy in 
dispersing these crowds ; nevertheless, they continuim to 
assemble. M. Clement Thomas, the commander-in-chief of 
the national guard, risked bis person and his life in the 
midst of these assemblages, to whom he frequently addressed 
remonstrances. The government then interposed its autho- 
rity, and proclaimed the law against seditious meetings. In 
the course of one night only, M. Clement Thomas arrested 
five hundred of these agitators. The mobs ceased to assemble; 
but the double leaven of sedition which lay concealed in the 
factions of the Bonapartists and the proletaries, did not cease 
to poison the spirit of the national workshops. 

Lamartine felt the danger, and he lesmved to oppose it 
with energy before it should acquire irresistible force. lie 
was an enemy to proscription, but he was not adverse to 
vigorous precautions, which, by the temporary removal of an 
individual, may preserve an institution or a nation. Ho 
anticipated his colleagues in proposing a decree tending to 
nuuutain the ostracism of Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
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during tiio foundation of the republio. Of all the members 
of that proscribed dynasty, Prince Louis enjoyed the greatest 
shore of popular favour. Ho 'was the heir to the impel ial 
throne by virtue of a senatiia eonsultum, and at a time when 
he was but little Icnown, and ill understood in France, he had 
sought to establish his claim to that thione by two enterpiiscs, 
which conferred celebrity on liis name, and doomed him to exile. 

All the members of the government, sharing Lamartine's 
solicitude for tho republic, signed the decree, and Lamartine 
oarriod it to tbo Assembly, with the intention of reading it 
at the dose of tho sitting. A discussion relative to some 
affairs of the interior caused him unexpectedly to mount the 
tribune. Whilst ho was replying to a speech from one of the 
opposition members, it was announced that mobs of Bonn- 
partist rioterg. had assembled on tbe Place de la Concorde ; 
that a musket-shot fired at Clement Thoma«, the commander- 
in-ohie£ of the national guard, had missed its aim, but had 
entered the hand of one of tbe ofiiceis. Lamartine's indig- 
nation was roused, and pausing in his speech, he drew from 
his bosom the decree for the temporary proscription of Louis 
Napoleon. Laying it on the tribune, he thus addressed the 
Assembly 

“ Citizens, a fatal occurrence caused mo to pauso in tbe 
discourse which 1 was just now in tbo act of delivering to 
you. Whilst I was speaking of the conditions to be ob- 
served for tbe restoration of order, and of the guarantees wo 
are all disposed to offer for tbe consolidation of government, 
a musket-shot (several musket-shots, it is said,) has been 
fired. One was aimed at the commandant of tho national 
guards, another at one of the bravo officers of tbo army, and 
a third, it is alleged, has struck an officer of the national 
guard. These shots were filed amidst cries of ‘ Vive 
tjSmpereur /’ 

“ Gentlemen, this is tbe first drop of blood which bus 
stained tho pure and glorious revolution of the 24th cf 
February. To the liouour of the populace 1 to the honour of 
the different parties of the republic ! this blood at least has 
not been shed by their hands i Neither has it flowed iu the 
name of liberty, but in the name of the fanalioisni of mili- 
tary recoUections, and of an opinion naturally, though per- 
haps involuntarily, hostile to cveiy republio. 

2 N 2 
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“ Oitizetja, •wLilst deploring -with you the misfortune which 
has just oocurred, the government has taken the precaution of 
standing prepared — as far at least as It can stand prepared 
— against events of this nature. This very morning, only 
an hour before we assembled here, we unanimously signed a 
declaration, which wo proposed to read to you at the dose 
of this sitting, but which the circumstance that has just 
transpired forces me to read to you immediately, "When in- 
solent faction is taken in the very act of turpitude j when it 
is detected with its hand imbrued in French blood, the law 
must be onfoicod with common accord. (ITnanimous applause.) 

“ The decbiratiou I am about to have the honour to read to 
the Assembly," pursued Lamartine, “has reference only to the 
execution of an existing law. But this declaration is 
necessary for legalizing the authority which may be called 
into execution to-morrow: it is indispensable as a pre- 
paration for deliberating on another proposition referring to 
the same subject, and which must be discussed to-morrow or 
the dav after : it is necessary, moreover, that the National 
Assembly should know the intentions of the executive com- 
mission with regard to Charles Louis Bonaparte. 

“ Here then is the substance of the decree which we pro- 
pose to you 

” The oommission of the excoutire authority, hearing in 
view Article III. of the law of the 13th of January, — 

Considering that Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is 
comprehended in the law of 1832, which exiles from the 
French territory the members of the Bonaparte family ; 

“ Considering that though there have been, in fact, excep- 
tions to this law by the vote of the National Assembly, which 
has admitted throe members of that family to form part of the 
Assembly ; yet those exceptions were merely individual, and 
did not extend either by right or in fact to other members of 
the same family ; 

“ Considering that Fiance derires to fonnd the republican 
gevemment in peace and order, without being disturbed in 
her task by dynastic pretensions and ambitions, of a nature to 
cneate parties and factions in the state, and oonseguently to 
foment mvil war, however undesignedly ; 

Oonsidaiiag that Charles Louis Bonaparte hss twice 
fdaedd hipjiself in the position of a Pretender, by attempting 
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to esta1)lish a mock repablio, in virtue of ibe tentUm con- 
sultum of the joar XIII. ; 

“ Considering, that agitations injurious to tbo popular 
republic wbicli rve desire to found, and calculated to compro- 
mise the safety of institutions, and to disturb the public peace, 
have already taken place in the name of Charles Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte ; 

“ Considering that these agitations, which are symptomatic 
of culpable intrigues, might bo an obstacle to the pacific 
establishment of the republic, if encouiaged by negligence 
or weakness on the part of the government ; 

“ Consideiing that the government cannot make itself 
responsible for the danger to which republican institutions, os 
well as the public peace, would be exposed, if it were wanting 
in its first duty, by failing to execute an existing law, 
justified more than ever in unsettled times, by reasons of 
state, and fur seconding the public welfare ; 

“ Deckles — that it will enforce, as far us concerns Louis 
Bonaparte, the law of 1832, until such time as tbo National 
Assembly shall otherwise decide.*’ 

Hera the whole Assembly rose, uttering cries of “ Vtve la 
Ripubllqtia i“ with the exception of about eight or ten mem- 
bers of the representative body. 

“ You must be seusible, citizens,” resumed the speaker, 
“ that the emotion natoraliy excited in this Assembly by the 
event that has just transpired, has obliged me to interrupt 
and waive the greater part of the discussion which I should 
have desired to open with the National Assembly. I now 
come at once to the final considerations excited in my mind 
by this event. 

" The declaration which you have just beard, — the decree 
which has just been submitted to you, together with others, 
marked by equal moderation and firmness, will restrain 
factions, if there he any, within the boundaries of law and 
order; and will, I hope, give yon no cause to charge the 
provisional government with weakness or neglect of its 
duty. However glorious the name by which a faction in the 
republic may disguise itself wo will tear aaido the veil, and 
show that faction in its real form. 

“ France has adopted the republic in earnest, and she will 
defend it against every enemy. 
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“ Yes, I vepoat, we liavo adoptorl it in earnest, and we will 
defend it against every danger that may assail it, even in the 
name of the most glorious and honourable recollections. We 
will never suffer France to degrade herself. She shall not 
degrade herself so far ns to permit, as in the time 'of the 
lower empire, that the republic should ho bought, under any 
name whatever, from the hands of a few noisy agitators." 

At these words the Assembly again arose, and by general 
aeoiaraations ratified the energetic resolution of the govern- 
ment. 

Some days afterwards, renewed agitations of the same kind 
placed the National Assembly in a difficult dilemma. The 
government now resolved to stand prepared for battle, and 
surrounded the Assembly with troops and cannon, convinced 
that it was better to oppose the capricious demands of the 
populace by armed force, than to deliver up the republic to a 
faction, whoso object appeared to be to aubstitute a name for 
the people itself. But this time the Assembly yielded ; thus 
committing ono of the fow acts of weakness which marked 
that stormy session of fifteen months’ dumtion. That the 
government should not have lieen supported by the Assembly, 
in the spirited defiance it offered to two factions at once, was 
a matter to be deplored. The concession on the part of 
the Assembly appeased only for a the exactions and tur- 
bulence of the national workshops. The £ict was that sedition 
bad merely changed its flag. 

Lamartine, supported by M. Tronv6 Obauvel and by 
Admiral Casy, two men distinguished for firmness and 
oonrage, conjured the government to resign, and to transfer 
to the Assembly an authority, thenceforth enfeebled, since it 
had been broken by the Assembly itself. During several 
days be urged this recommendation, and at length he con- 
sented to remain in his post, only till after the time fixed fop 
the threatened battle of the national workshops. 

A few months after the time when Lamartine had demanded 
the temporary removal of Louis Napoleon from the cradle of 
the republic, that prince was elected to tbo presidency by six 
millions of votes. The republicanism of the first magistrate 
fortunately proved that there bad been no foundation for tbe 
apprehenmons entertained by Lamartine. The latter cottld 
nht but oongiatulate himself on having been dcoeir^ by bis 
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fears. He actnowledged that the people -were more con- 
fiding and more wiso than he was himself. 

The distnrhanoes and outi-ages of anarchy continued to 
increase in Paris. The government sought to oheoh thorn by 
remonstrance and vigilance, seconded by the efibrts of the 
police and the nationd guards. The old laws for the main- 
tenance of order had boon broken through and annulled ; and 
tlio republican laws }i.ad not yet boon enacted. Lamartine 
was convinced that the disgraceful scenes in the clubs and 
public streets, together with the scandalous articles inserted 
in the journals, were the strongest arms that conld be wielded 
by the enomica of the republic. France is a country charac- 
terized by public decorum. Any violation of that decorum 
she feols as an humiliation ; and that humiliation creates dis- 
affection. Lamartine was of opinion that the republic could 
he legitimized only by order being promptly ie-ostablishe(l 
and inflexibly maintained. It was necess.my, above all 
things, to set public feeling at ease. 

Impressed with these ideas, ho proposed that the council 
would either accept his resignation, or adopt a series of tem- 
porary decrees, to which he gave the name of republican, 
laws of transition. Those decrees were intended to carry 
out several objects of pressing urgen(y; such ns giving 
security to the public mind, placing an armed force at the 
disposid of the government, and maintaining public order 
during the agitation which must ever prevail in founding 
new insiitations, especially those of a popular character. 

“ For several days past," said Lamartine, addressing his 
colleagues, “ the aspect of the republic has greatly distressed 
me. I will not inenr the responsibility attending a weak and 
defenceless position of society which may degenerate into 
anarchy. I demand two things: — ^first, laws of public se- 
curity against street rioting, sedition in the clubs, the abuse 
of tho fi-eedom of the press by the anarchical journals, and 
for tho power of removing from Paans, and sending to their 
own communes, agitators convicted of disturbing the public 
peace ; secondly, I demand a force of twenty thonsand men, 
encamped under tho wails of tho capital, to afford sufficient 
aid to the army of Paris and the national guards in the con- 
flict in which wo must inevitably engage with tho national 
workshops, and with the still more culpable factions that may 
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arise and moke tliemselvos masters of that pliolanx of every 
sort of sedition. On no other condition will I remain in the 
government.” 

“ Neither ■will we ! ” unanunously exclaimed liis colleagues. 
M. Marie, so distingnished for inde&tigablo energy, was ap- 
pointed to draw out tlio plans of the deoreos ; and Gonoml 
Cavaignao ■was instructed to combine the movouients of his 
troops in such a way, that the auxiliary division of the array 
of the Alps might be ablo to &11 back on Paris the moment 
it should he ordered so to do. 

The general and Lamartine had frequent consultations to- 
gether relative to the military arrangements to bo entered 
into for averting or overcoming the growing perils of the 
republic. Few days passed over in which Lamartine did not, 
on leaving the council, ascertain precisely the number and the 
movements of the troops ■which, cenfomrahly ■with tire orders 
of government, occupied the barracks or cantonments around 
the capital. IIo, moreover, ascertained how many hours 
would he required to bring these forces to the points respec- 
tively assigned to them ; and he made himself acquainted with 
the system of defence which General Cavaignao proposed to 
adopt in the event of a conflict in the capital. 

Lamartine, warned by the fate of former governments, 
which, in rovolutionary conflicts, dispersed their battalions 
over all points of Paris, and brought detachments to op- 
pose masses, was convinced, that a battle in a capital 
containing a population of fifteen hundred thousand, must be 
fought in conformity ■with the rnlos of a battle in the open 
field ; the only difieience being that it is fought ou ground 
encumbered by obstruotions. He conceived, then, that the 
amy ought to have a base of operations, a fixed centre and 
wings ; that each of the operating corps should he enabled to 
radiate from tiro base, or to fall back on the centre, without 
being out off from its reserve. On this subject he had, during 
fur interval of three months, frequently conversed with every 
general commanding a force which might eventually be 
Esquired to act in Paris. He had consulted N6gricr, Bodeau, 
Ondinot, and Cavaignao, and he found that their opinions on 
this point concurred with his own. He therefore supported 
Geuueral Cavaignao iu his design of adopting that sy^m in 
piiefeirenoe to the contrary one, which was dmonded by those 
whe, viewing an insurreation in the light of a riot, would 
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hare persisted in attacking it at ail points at the risk of sup- 
pressing it at none, 

“ Do not deceiyo yourselves, ’* said he, to tlieso persons, " it 
is not a riot that we have to suppress, we have to fight a 
battle ; anil nut one battle only, but to go through a cam- 
paign against these formidable Actions. If the republic 
desires to save itself and with itself to defend socioly, it 
must stand well aimed during the first years of its founda- 
tion ; it must dispose its troops, not only here^ but over the 
whole face of the country, in the anticipation of those groat 
civil wais, which will not be confined to districts of a capital, 
but will pervade whole provinces, as in the days of Fompey 
and OsBsar.” 

Lamartine frequently addressed inquiries relative to the 
efifeotive force of Paris to M. Charms, under-seerotary of 
state for the war deportment and to General Foncher. 
Their answers appeared to him perfectly satisfactory. Ca- 
lumny has aooused the government of negligence at this 
critioal juncture ; but the officers and generals might, with 
greater justice, have accused Lamartine of an excessive degree 
of precaution. From the time of tho opening of the Assem- 
bly one thought alone bad engrossed bis mind ; — ^it was the 
tranquil dissolution of the national workshops, if possible; 
but, if necessary, the suppression of the insnrreotioD by force. 
That the victory might be prompt, decisive, and oonscqucntly 
the less sanguinary, it was requisite to overawe the moss of 
insurgents by the mass of bayonets. 

Every symptom indicated the approaching movement. It 
broke out on the 22nd of Jnne at ten at night. The govern- 
ment, warned of the rioting and clamour wbiob attended tho 
first steps that bad been taken for distributmg a poition of 
the workmen through the departments, assembled at tho 
Luxemhonrg. In the course the evening numerous mobs 
bad several times ass^ed the palace with furious shouts of 
“ A Mb Marie / ’ “A Ms Jjamartine /" those two members 
of tho government being considered most determined on tho 
question of the dissolution of the national workshops. Tho 
government had appointed General Cavaignao commander- 
in-chief of the troops and the national guards, with the view 
of concentrating the whole plan and the unity of its oxeoa- 
tion in a single individual. Clement Thomas, no less disin- 
terested than brave, readily concurred in this unity, reserving 
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to himself only tho honour of obedience, nbnogaiion, and 
danger. 

The night -was tinnqnil ; it was spent in arrangements for 
the attack and defence. Neither the Socialists nor tho anti- 
republican party joined in the insuiTeotion either through 
the agency of their leaders or thoir principal paitisans. 
These men were at tho time either actually connected with 
the govornment, or they supported it from feelings of con- 
Tiction and hope. Everything indicated that this undecided, 
feehlo movement, incoherent in its principle, had been or- 
ganized and paid in the heart of the national workshops 
themselves. It was a plebeian and not a popular movement, 
a conspiracy of subalterns and not of chiefs, an outbreak of 
servila and not of civil war. Lamartine, by restoring con- 
cord among the republicans in the council, had withdrawn 
the electricity from this anti-social cloud. The body existed, 
hut the soul was wanting ; therefore it was that the move- 
ment miscarried, though unfortunately at the cost of too much 
bloodshed. At seven o'clock on the 23rd of June, the govern- 
ment reoeived information that mobs, forming altogether an 
assemblage of from eight to ten thousand men, had coUeotod on 
tho Place du Fanthlon to attack the Luxembourg. Some 
battalions of the 11th legion, commanded by Colonel Quinet, 
together with a few battalions of the line, were ordered to 
disperse these mobs. M. Arago, who was known in that 
quarter of Paris, determined to proceed personally to the 
Place dn Fantli£oa. There he harangued tiie seditious mul- 
titude, who wavered between their respect for him and their 
fury against the government. At ten o’clock the crowds 
dispersed, dragging in their train the starving masses of the 
12th arrondiasemont. Amidst shouts of “ To arms I “ they 
retired into the districts sitimied on the banks of the Seine, 
into the faubourg Saint Antoine, and on the boulevards. 
These mobs, and their seditions shouts, Epiead commotion 
through the &abonrgs ; the streets were soon thronged ; the 
occup|nt8 of the national workshops poured down from the 
batrias, and the populace, excited by some of their armed 
leaders, threw up barricades. These leaders were, for the 
most part, the men who acted as brigadiers of the national 
worktops, and who wore agents of the seditions clubs. 
TShey were irritated by the proposed disbandment of tbeir 
' whoso wages passed through their hands, and some of 
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them, it Tvas allogcd, did not scriiple to divert the money from, 
its destined ohjeot, for the purpose of paying sedition. From 
the barriers of Oharenton, Beroy, Fontainebleau, and Mfinil- 
montant, to the very heart of Paris, the capitsd was almost 
totally defencele.ss, and in the power of a few thousand men. 
The rappel might have eummonod to amid two hundred 
thousand national guards, a force ten times sufficient to have 
subdued those sedltioue bauds, and to have razed their forti- 
fications to the ground ; but, however mortifying the fact, 
it must be avowed, since it may operate as a warning in 
future emergency, tlio national guard did not respond with 
sufficient dcoiaion to the call of the government. They looked 
on passively at the erection of bariioades, in the destruction 
of which'tbeir own blood was afterivards profusely shed. 

The government having removed from the Luxembourg, 
for the purpose of being near the National Assembly and 
protcoting it, cstablisbcd itself at once as a council and a 
camp, with General Oavaignac, in the apartments of the 
president of the Assembly. 

The general, in eoncurronce with the members of the 
government, concerted a plan of operations. Ho resolved to 
concentrate his troops (as bad been determined beforehand) 
in tile garden of the Tuileries, in the Champs Elyseds, on 
the Place de la Concorde, on the Esplanade des Involides, 
and round the palace of the representatives. In the Hdtel 
do Ville he posted between Mteen and sixteen battalions 
under the command of General Buvivier, maintaining free 
ohaunels of communication by the quays. To the brave 
General Dinuesnc, whom the government had just appointed 
commander of the mobile guard, he gave the command of the 
vast and populone district extending from the Pauthdon to 
the Seine. General LamorioiSre, with a few battalions, was 
directed to cover all the left bank of the Seine, firom the 
Chfiteau d’Eau to theMadoleine, an immense superficies, -frliioh 
alone would have required a whole army for its defence. 

Meanwhile the conflict hod commenced on the boulevards. 
Two detachments of intrepid volunteers of the 1st and 
2nd legions attacked two barrioades erected on that point. 
Most of these brave volunteors perished heroically under the 
first fire of the insurgents. 

I will not attempt to detail the various combats which 
occurred during those few days, and in which the generals, 
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tlie picked uatioopJi guards, tke regular ti'oops, Iko mobile 
guards, tile representatives of tiie people, and even the 
archbishop of Faria, all shed their blood and covered their 
names -with glory. Ndgrier, Duvivier, LamoriciSre, Bodeau, 
Brea, Bbdo, DornSa, Lafontaine, Foucher, Lefran^ois, and 
numberless others have left the stain of their blood on the 
page in nrhich history -svill record their devotodness. I will 
merely describe those scenes of which I was myself an eye- 
witness. 

l^oon arrived, and the troops, so long held in readiness, 
and so long ago summoned, did not make their appooiance. 
The seat of government was thronged by citizens, mayors, 
aides-de-caffl]), and members of the Assembly, all requesting 
to see Generm Cavaignac, and all, on being introduced to 
him, imploiing roinforcemeuts for defending the districts to 
which they belonged. The general could not grant as- 
sistance, which was not at his disposal. Lamartine and hie 
coUeagues could not but approve the extreme prudence of the 
commander in thus refusing to disperse his battalions, whilst 
at the same time they observed with regret the evident ineuf- 
fioienoy of the military forces. What had become of the 
twenty thousand troops of the line in the barracks of Fails ? 
Where were the fifteen thousand men stationed in the gniri- 
sons adjacent to the capital’ Whore wore the twenty 
thousand troops of the army of the Alps, which Lamartine 
Lad applied for as a reserve, tbiiteen days previously? Ge. 
neral Cavaignac has since satiefactorily proved that the 
number of troops of the line in Paris was conformablo with 
the number fixed ; hut iu the first moment of oonfuslou the 
exigencies of a conflict on such a field of battle absorbed and, 
as it were, buried the battalions so completely, that whole 
lej^ments vanished no one could toll whither. The troops 
encamped before the walls of Paris bad not be^nn to march. 
The garrisons in the neighbourhood of the capital could not, 
in the space of a few hours, reach the barriers. The ciroum- 
stauc^B of the preceding day had not appeared so serious in 
the ejfes of the oommander-in-chief as to induce him to summon 
^e troops posted round Paris. Beliance hod boon placed on 
the national guards, who, in spite of the inoessant beating of 
tile rappd, did not as usual rush horn their houses iu a mass, or 
Ithn were imprisoned in their quarters by the insurgents. In 
it muat he confessed that, whether owing to some 
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fatality or to xeluotaiiee, tlie aimy did not act in sncli away as 
to meet tlio imminent and the univoiaal danger — a danger 
which the numerical weakneas of the army tended to nggra^ 
Tate. Duvivier commanded the central part of Paris at the 
Hdtel de Ville. Dumesne and LamoriciSre, who seemed, as 
it wore, to multiply themeelres, performed prodigies of reso- 
lution and activity with the more handful of men at their 
disposal. By four o’clock in llio afternoon Dumesne had 
cleared and made himself master of the left bank of the 
Seine, and had overawed the whole mass of insurrectionary 
population in the quarter ai the Pantheon. Ilis reports, 
hourly transmitted to the government, aiToided faroniahlo 
prospects for the night and the succeeding day. 

Lamoiioihre, invinoihle, though hemmed in by two bnn« 
dred thousand of the insurgents, occupied the space extend- 
ing from, the Hue du Temple to the Madeline, and from 
Olioly to the Louvre. He was incessantly galloping from 
one point to another, and always exposing himself to receive 
the first shot that might he fired. He had two horses killed 
under him. With Ms face blackened by gunpowder, the per- 
spiration trickling from his brow, his voice hoarse and 
broken by vociferating commands, and his eye expressive of 
the calm courage of the soldier in his native element, he 
inspired bis troops with enthusiasm, and imparted confidence 
to the dismayed national guards. His reports breathed the 
intrepidity of his own heart ; but he did not conceal the 
insufficienoy of his foioe, the immense numbers of the as- 
sailants, the prolongation of the barricades between the 
Bastille and the Chateau d’Eau, and from the harriers to the 
boulevard. He implored those reinforcements which the 
government was incessantly summoning, both by telegraphio 
communications and by orderly officers. At length the 
national guards of the Banliene began to arrive by detach- 
ments. By command of the genor^ they ranged themselves 
round the Assembly, mingling with the national gua^ of 
Paris, to whom they set a good example. On the arrival of 
the national guards from the country round Paris, _ the go- 
vernment felt the assurance of victory even amxdst the 
agonies of the conflict. 

General Gavaignao seemed to be set at ease respeoting the 
final result of events, on perusing the last reports brought by 
his aides-de-camp. The insurrection, had been checked or 
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repressed at all points, save in the faubourg du Temple, in 
the faubourg Saint Antoine, and tbo extensive adjacent dis- 
tricts, occupied by a dense population, previously turbulent, 
but notv convulsod. The troops, who bad been fighting since 
morning, were worn out ; but night was to bring the rein- 
forcements summoned by the government. 

“ Enough has been done to-day," said Cavaignac, ad- 
dressing the council ; “ we must now let the troops rest, 
keeping our positions, and looruiting our strength. To- 
morrow wo will deliver that part of the left bank in which 
resistance is stiil kept up.” These propositions wore rea- 
sonable enough; for the troops wore few, scattered about, and 
exhausted. But though the night was to bring reinforce - 
menis of defence, it might also bring reinforcements of 
sedition from all the populous districts; it might mul- 
tiply the bai'ricadcs, convert them into fortresses, and 
before they could be destroyed, the national guards and the 
army might be forced to shod torrents of blood. Lamartine 
pointed this out to the general and the council. 

“We have yet four hours of daylight,’’ said he, “ and the 
whole night is before us. Let us not give the insurgents the 
advantage of all this time. Let us rather employ it in anti- 
cipating the insurrectionniy movements, defeating thorn, or 
at least confining them within such limits as may be possible, 
before night sets in. If the troops should fail us, let us 
rouse the national guards, who are wavering and flagging. 
Let us, with the few troops that are grouped round the 
Assembly, form a last column of attack; let vs oursolves 
lead it on to assault the barricades of the fliubourg du 
Temple, the strongest and most decisive posidou of the in- 
surgents.” 

These sentimonis were energetically seconded by General 
Cavaignac. He gave some orders and left the council to 
reassemble and lead on the main body of the column. La- 
martine sent for his horses, whioh had been ready saddled 
since morning, in anticipation of the events of the day. 
He himself mounted one, and offered the other to Bierre 
Bonaparte (the sou of Lucien), a brave young man, who 
inhented his father’s republican principles. Duderc, the 
minister of finance, a man whose courage was os calm before 
tile eannbu’s month as it was impetuoas in the council, 
(i^^iiseied A wls|t to join them. Lamartine was accompanied 
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by Beveval otbor friends, among whom may be mentioned a 
national guard of the lOtb legion, an old soldier named Bkuo, 
■whom be found at his side in all perilous junctures, and tbe 
adventurous Chiteau-Eenaud. They bE ranged tberasolves in 
the first platoons of the mobile guard, and proceeded to the 
Place de la Concorde and the Eue do la Pane, their numberB 
increasing as they moved along^ General Cavaignao, with 
the main body of the column, joined them at the cutianco to 
the boulevatda. The Breton representative, M. do Tr^vcnouc, 
■who 'was on horseback and armed, requested leave to join 
Lamartine and his friends. M. do Trdvenono, then unknown 
to Lamartine, was a man distinguished for patriotism and 
courage. A summer stoim was at that moment breaking over 
Paris, ^ General Cavaignao, surrounded by his staff, ■with 
Lamartine, Duclero, and Pierre Bonaparte, and followed by 
about two thousand men, advanced amidst flashes of lightning 
and peals of thunder, mingled with tbe applauding sbouis of 
the well-disposed citizens, as far as the Chateau d’Eau. Whilst 
the minister of war sent for cannon, and formed his column, 
which was consigned to Goneial Poncbei" (the commandant of 
Paris), Lamartine proceeded to review the artillery of the 
national guard at the Temple. These brave citizens, merely 
a handful of men, were overwhelmed amidst nn excited popu- 
lation, wavering between sedition and republicanism. The 
name of Lamartine, his presence and his gestures, with diffi- 
culty resUalned the impetuointy of this multitude. lie was 
surrounded by crowds, who followed him raising shouts, as far 
as tbo boulevard. At length the column was formed, and it 
received orders to charge. 

Lamartine and his friends rode forward with the battalions 
of tbe mobile guard and troops of the line, amidst cries of 
“ Fine la Ripvllique ! ” These young soldiers seemed to be 
inspired by the spirit of AusterEtz. After repeated assaults, 
kept np for the space of three quarters of an hour, and amidst 
on incessant shower of balls and bullets, decimating both 
officers and men, tbe barricades were carried. Lamartine 
felt as though be could have wished for death to release him 
from the odious responsibility of bloodshed which pressed 
upon him so unjustly, but yet so unavoidably. Thrice ho 
dismounted from his horse and stationed himself at the foot 
of one of the banicades, where ho might havo a chance of 
falling in the foicmost rank of tho brave combatants ; and 
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tlirice did the guards of the Assembly gather round Mm and 
draw him back by force. The horso ridden by Pierre Bona> 
parte was killed by his side, and the one he himself rode was 
■wounded. Guns of the largest calibre, sent by General 
Cavaignoc, demolished the remaining fortifications of tho in- 
surgents on that point. Pour hundred bravo men lay killed 
or wounded in different parts of the faubourg. Lamartine 
returned to the Chateau d'Eau to rejoin GenerM Cavaignac, 
Accompanied only by Duclerc, and a ua'tional guard named 
Lassaut, who had been his companion the whole of that day, 
Lamartine passed the line of the advanced posts, to reconnoitre 
the disposition of the people on the bonlevard of the Bastille. 
The immense ciwd, which fell back to make way for him as 
he proceeded along, still continued to shout his name, with 
enthusiasm and even amidst tears. He conversed long with 
the people, pacing slowly and pressing his way through the 
crowd by the breast of his horse. This confidence amidst the 
insurgent masses preserved him from any ipanifestation of 
popular violence. The men, who, by their pale countenances, 
their excited tone, and even their tears, here evidence of deep 
emotion, told him their complaints against the Kationaj. 
Asaemhly, and expressed thdr regret at seeing the revolution 
stained with blood. They declared their readiness to obey 
him (Lamartine), whom they had known as their oounsellox 
and friend, and not as their fiatterer, amidst the misery they 
hod suffered, and the destitution of fheir wives sJid ohddren. 
“We are not had oitisens, Ijamartine," they exclaimed ; “wo 
are not assassins ; we are not factious agitators ! We are 
unfortunate men, honest workmen, and we only want tho 
government to help us in our misery, and to provide us with 
wotkl Govern us yourself I Save us! Command ns! Wa 
love yon 1 We know you I We will prevail on our com- 
panions to lay do'wn their arms I” 

Whilst giving utterance to these and similar exclamations, 
the men, who wore worn out by four months of privation and 
excitement, touched the clothes and the hands of Lamartine. 
A party of the oro'wd ran to the stalls of some fiowor-dealers, 
an^ smzing the flowers, strewed them over his horse's mane. 
It was only at intervals that the sinister figure of a conspirator 
itas ohsewed^ gliding along the pavement and uttering the 
-whioh -was, however, speedily dro'wned amidst 
“ Fins ZtmartineJ" 
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Snell Tvas the iliaposition of the people in dwtriote which 
had that night been well nigh thrown into a state of complete 
insurrection, merely through tho %rant of a sullicicnt number 
of troops to ocenpy those 2 )aits of tlie capital. 

Lamartine, withont bavin/; boon either attached or insulted, 
returned to iqjoin Genoial Cuvaignac on the boulevard. Ho 
described to tho general the condition and the fooling of tho 
people, and they arranged together the orders reqaisito to he 
despatched to the troops ont of Paris, to summon them to 
march Avithout delay on tho different roads adjacent to the 
capital. Lamartine loft the general at tho Porte Saint Martin, 
to make arrangements for its defence, and ho xnoceeded to 
coimaunicato to the war department and tho council tho 
orders they had conjointly determined. 

Night had now get in, and the firing had ovorywliere 
ceased. During Lamar-tiue’s absence, bis colleagues, Arngo, 
Gamier Pagfes, Mario, and Pagnerre, lind visited tbo Mairics, 
and animated the national guards by their example and their 
exhortations. Ledru Eollin remained at the presidency, to 
despatch urgent orders, and to watch any danger to which, 
the Assembly might ho exposed. 

At midnight &e regiments nearest to the capital, and the 
national guards of the adjacent towns, entered Paris in a 
mass, marching through all the barriers. Victory might 
8tiU bo tardy, yet it was norv certain. 

But the confidence wliicb was restored in the mind of the 
government was not restored in the National Assembly. A 
suspicious party resolved to profit by this crims to overthrow 
the executive commission, wluch still continued to be le- 
gatded with unfounded disirast. Next morning, at eight 
o’clock, a certain number of representatives forced open the 
door of the council-room, and requested the members of the 
government to tender their resignation. It had long been 
the unanimous wish of those individuals to retire uom a 
situation in which feelings of devotedness to the public wel- 
fare had caused them to continue, very mneh to their own 
discomfort, and against their own interest. Nevertheless 
they determined not to resign amidst a storm, or to retire 
feom the field like cowards deserting dm-ing the battle. 
Lamartine, Gamier PngSa, and Pagnerre, energetically pro- 
tested against such a proceeding. 
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' “ Let the Assembly dismiss us, and appoint other men to 
fill our places,” said they ; “ wo will obey, as good citizens 
ought to do. The dismissal will bo an order. But our volun- 
tary retirement at such a moment as tho present would bo a 
disgrace ! " 

At ten o'clock, tlio Assembly, in a pormnnenl silting, oon- 
forred the whole civil authority on Gonoral Cnvaignac, whom 
only on the preceding day the civil authority itself had in- 
vested with full military power. Lamartine, on the part 
of his colleagues and himself, wrote the following letter to 
the Assomhly: — 

“ Citizen representatives, — 

“ The oommiesion of the executive authority would have 
been wanting at onoo in duty and honour, had it retired in 
the faeo of sedition and public danger. It retires only in 
obedience to the vote of tho Assembly. Restoring to you the 
authority with which you invostod it, tho commission returns 
into tho ranks of tho National Assembly, there to unite with 
you in efforts to avert the common danger, and promote 
the welfare of the republic.” 

Such is the narrative of the principal events in which I 
took part during tho two first periods of the revolution of 
1848, and of the foundation of republican institutions in 
Rrance. The destinies of the republic havo since then passed 
into other hands. Great services have hoen performed ; some 
faults havo been committed. I pray that God, my contem- 
poraries, and posterity may pardon mine. May Providonco 
malre amends for human error and human weakness. Re- 
publics seem to be more directly under the control of Provi- 
dence than any other forms of government ; hccanso in a 
I'^uhlio there is no intermediate hand between the people 
and their destiny. May the invisible hand protect Prance ! 
May it defend Lor at once against impationco and inertness, 
those two quicksands on which the best impulses of human 
nature asre frequently wrecked. May the hand of Providonce 
also ward off two other dangers — ^war and demagoguism ; and 
in a conservative and progressive republic, the only one that 
is lasting and possible, may the seed implanted in that form 
of government, germinate and bloom in the morality of tbs 
people, and the reign of God. 
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“ IP there hud, in the constituent oseemhly, heen more statesmen timn 
philo'ophera, itwould have felt thatan intermediate state, under the (Guar- 
dianship of a half-dethroned king, tvasimpossibic. The care and adminis- 
tration of eonquests are not intrusted to the vanquished. In great crises 
an absolute party is the only sure one. T/iie diifiunlty consists in knowing 
how to have recourse to these extreme mensurcs at the right moment. 

“ Let us sny it boldly, history will, on some future day, say the same 
that we do. Tbeie was a moment when the constituent assembly had the 
right to clioose between the monarchy and the republic, and should have 
chosen a cepuhlic. In that consisted the safety and legitimacy of the revo- 
lution. Itailing in resolution, it failed in prudence. 

*' But, say they, with Barnave, France is monarchical by geographical 
position as well aa character, and a contest of mind was raised between 
monarchy and republics. Let us understand one another. 

“ Geography is of no patty. Home and Carthage did not possess fron- 
tiers. Genoa and Venice jioaseased no territories. It is not the soil 
which determines die natui'es of the constitutions of people, it is the age. 
The geographical objection of Barnave fell to the ground tbe next year, ' 
before the prodigies achieved by France in 1702. She has shown whether 
a republic had unity and centralization enough to defend a continental 
nationality. 'Waves and mountams are the defences of the weak. Men 
are the fl'ontiera of nations. Let us speakno more, then, of geop;raphy. 
It i.s not by geometricians, but by statesmen, that social coiistitaticms are 
designed. 

" Now, nations have two great instincts, which reveal to them the form 
which they have to take, according to the hour in their national existence 
to which they have arrived : the instinct of their preservation, and the 
iustinct of their growth. To act or to repose, to walk or to sit, are two 
entirely different things, which require men to assume entirely diifercnt 
attitudes. 'With nations it is tbe same. Tbe monarchy or the republic with 
a people correspond exactly to the necessities of those two opposite 
conditions — ^repose or action. 'We here understand these two woids in 
their most absolute acceptation. For there is repose in republics, as there 
is action in monarchies. * ♦ * ♦ 

" 'When a people has arrived at one of those epochs when it is,necessary 
for them to act with their utmost foroe, to operate within or without, one 
of those organic transformations which ore ns necessary to people as are 
currents to rivers, or on explosion to oompressed powers, the republic is 
the indispensable and feted form of a nation at such a moment. To a 
sudden, irresistible, convulsive action of tiie body social, tbe amis and 
will of all are requisite. 

“ The people unite in throngs, and press forward, without order, to the 
danger. They alons are equal to snob a crisis. What other arm than that 
2 0 2 
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of tlia entire people can remove vliat they have to remove, displace what 
they wish to de^oy j inatal what they wish to found ? Monaivhy, in 
such on effort, would a thousand times hrenk its sceptre. A Ic\ei capnhle 
of raising thirty thousand wills is seeded. That lever the nation only 
possesses. She herself is the motive force, the fulcrum and the lever. 

“ The constituent assembly was feeble and blind in not giving a re- 
public as a national instrament to the revolution. Mirabeau, Bailly, Lafa- 
yette, Sieyds, Barnave, Talleyrand, Iiameth, acted in that respect like phi- 
losophers, and not like great politicians. The event has proved it. They 
believeil tiie revolution completed as soon as recorded ; tho monarchy they 
believed converted as soon as it had sworn to the constitution. The re- 
volution had only commenced, and the oath of royalty to the revolution 
was futile as tlie oath of the revolution to royalty. These two elements 
could not assimilate until after an interval of an age. This interval was 
the republic. A people does not pass in a day, or even in fifty years, firom 
revolutionarv action to monarchical repose. It is from having forgotten 
tluB fact at the time when it was most necessary to remember it, Umt the 
crisis has been so terrible and continues to nutate us. If the levolntion, 
whichis still pursuing its couise, bad obtained its natural and proper 
government, namely, the republic, that republic would have been less 
tumnltuons, and leas distnrbed, than our five-fold attempts at monarchy. 
The nature of the times in wldch. we have lived protests against the 
traditional form of power. 

“ An epoch of movement should have a government of movement. 
Such is the law i ♦ ♦ * * * ♦ * 

The republic, had it been legally established by the assembly in its rights 
and in its force, would have been very different to the one perfidiously 
and atrooiously extorted, nine months after, by the insurrection of the 
10th of Angnst. It would, donhtless, have had the ogitationa inseparable 
from the birth of a new order of tilings ; it would not have escaped the 
disorders inevitable in a country at its first movement, end stimulated by 
the very greatness of its dangers. But it would have originated in law 
instead of sedition ; in right instead of violence ; in deliberation instead of 
insurrection. That alone would be sufficient to change the sinister aspects 
of its future. But it would he restless when it might have remained pure I 
Behold how the sole fact of its legal and premeditated proedamation would 
have changed everything. The 10th of August would not have taken place ; 
the perfii^ and tyranny of the commune of Paris, the massacre of the 
guards, the attack upon the palace, the fiigbl of the king to the assembly, 
the outrages with which he was there loaded, and hie imprisonment at 
the Temple, would have been avoided. The republic would not have slain 
a king, a queen, an innocent child, a virtuous princess. The massacres 
of September, those St, Bartholomews of the people that have left ever- 
lasting stains upon (lie swaddling-clothes of liberty, would not have taken 
place. It would not have been baptized in the blood of three hundred 
thousand viotims. The republie would not have plaoed in the hands of 
iherevolntionai'y tribunal the axe of the people, witii which a whole nation 
was immolated to moke room for an idea. It would not have had its Slat 
of May, The Girondists, arriving with pure consciences at power, would 
have muoh more force ibr their contest with demagoguism. The re- 
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public, instituted upon reflection, wonld have intimidated Europe in n far 
dlGFerent manner than as a seditious movement, legitimated by muidcr and 
assassinations. War couid have been avoided, or if inevitable, would have 
been more unanimous mid more triumphant. Our generals would not have 
been massacred by their soldiers at the cry of treason. The spirit of the 
people would have combated witlius, and the horrors of our days of August, 
September, and January, would not liaye repelled from our banners the 
hearts which had been attracted by our doctrines. Behold how a single 
change, at the origin of the republic, would have changed the lot of the 
revolution. st ♦ * * s: * v 

Eiually, the constituent assembly, whose ideas enlightened the globe, 
whose boldness in two yeai'S transformed an empire, had, at the close of 
its work, hnt one error to account foi'— that of inaction. Instead of 
perpetuating itself, it abdicated. A nation which abdicates after two years 
of reign, upon a heap of ruins, bequeaths the sceptre to anarchy. The 
king could no longer reign, the nation would not, therefore the faotions 
rdgned. The revolution perished, not from having desired too much, but 
from not having dared enough. So true is it that timidity in nations is 
not loss fatal than weakness in kings, and that a people which does not 
know how to take and keep all uhich belongs to it, tempts both tyranny 
and anarchy 1 The assembly dared all, excepting to rtign. The 
reign of the revolution conld only be called the republic. The as- 
sembly left this name to factions and this form to terror. This wes its 
fault. It expiated it. and the expiation of this fault is not vet finished 
for France.” 
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